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FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 

The American Unitarian Association celebrated 
their First Anniversary on the evening of Junp 30th, 
1826, in the Pantheon Hall in Boston. The Meeting 
was opened with prayer by Rev. Dr Bancroft, the 
President of the Association. The Treasurer read an 
abstract of his Report, which is here printed with more 
detail. « 

TREASURER'S REPORT. 

Dr. 

American Unitarian Association, in account with Lewis Tappan, 

Treasurer. 

1825. 
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To the following smas expeade4 hf order of 

the Executive Committee, viz. 
Travelling expenses of Mr V^. Burton, obtain- 
ing subscribers and collecting subscriptions - 104 
To sum allowed Mr Burton, as compeusation for 

his services - - - : - - 12 

^' Counterfeit bill, taken by Mr Burton 
" Trunk for Treasurer, Aceount Books, Blank 
receipts, &Ai. - - - . ^, . ., 31 

Book for Secretary's Kecords - ' - - 3 
Printing « Faitfi once delivered to the Saints" 51 
Appropriation to Rev. James Ki|y, N^rtfaiiim- 
berland, Penn.' - - - -' - - 100 
Balance - - ^ ... - 545 
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American Unitarian Association, in account with Lewis Tappazi^ 
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By Annual Subscriptions received this month - 

By ditto - 

By ditto 

By ditto - - . . 107 00 

" One Life Subscription - - 30 00 

" Donation - - - - - - 20 00 
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" Annual Subscription 

By Three Life Subscriptions - 
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Boston, Dee. 31, 1825. 

Errors excepted, 

LEWIS TAPPAN, 
TVeasurtr of American Unitarian Association. 

Auditors^ Certificate, 

Ws hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of Lewis 
Tappan, as Treasurer of the American Unitarian Association to 
the 31st Dec. 1825, with the necessary vouchers ; that the same 
are correct ; and the balance in the Treasurer's hands on the said 
day was five hundred and forty ^Ye dollars and twenty two cents. 

Boston, Jiray'29, 1826. 

(Signed) Otis Evxkett, I ^q^^.^ 

ROBXRT WaT£RSTON; ) 
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American Unitarian A8iH>ciatiDn in aceoiuit with Lewis T«ppati» 

Treasurer. 
1826. 



To tlie following sums expended by order of the 

Executive Committee/viz. 
To Donation to Church at Harrisburg, Penn. - 
" Edition of ^ract " Unitarian's Answer" - 
'^ Cash paid W. Burton for travelling expenses 
'' Cash paid for printing six Tracts, viz. 
Second Edition of '^ Faith once delivered 

to the Saints" - - - 59 51 

" Scriptural Arguments" - - - 42 91 

Second Edition of dOi do. - 32 91 

Sermon on " Human Depravity" -. 78 14 

^' Omniscience the Attribute of the 

Father only" - * - , - - 35 20 
Second Edition of Sermon on ** Human 
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Cash paid for copy right of Sermoii on *' Human 
Depravity" ----., 

To Casn advanced to Moses 6. Thomas, Agent 

^' Cash paid for Account Books, Circulars, and 
Advertising 
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By Three Life Subscriptions - - -• - 

" Six Life Subscriptions - - - 180 00 

" One Donation 12 50 

" Seventeen Annual Subscriptions - 46 00 
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" One Donation 
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Errors excepted, '^ 

LEWIS TAPPAN, 

Treasurer of American Unitarian Association. 
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By a vote of the Executive Committee, the Treasur- 
er's accounts are balanced at the close of each calendar 
year, and subscriptions, whenever made, are consider- 
ed as standing for the current year. This will explain 
the appearance of two parts to the above Report. It 
should also be noticed that no returns had been received 
from the Worcester County Auxiliary Association, and 
that peculiar circumstances had occasioned a delay of 
the application for subscriptions in Boston. A great part 
of the payments for life membership were made by ladies 
of religious societies in behalf of their clergymen* The 
Treasurer's Report was accepted. 

The Report of the Executive Committee was read 
by the Secretary, and is here published in compliance 
with a vote of the Meeting. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
*• 1826. 

The Executive Committee of the American Unitarian 

» 

Association in offering their £urst annual report, cannot 
but express their gratification at the circumstances under 
which it is presented. They behold in the numbers and 
character of those who compose this meeting, not only 
a proof of interest in the Association, but evidence of its 
- stability, and the promise of its future usefulness. In 
teviewing the past year, the Committee find much to en- 
courage, and nothing to dishearten them ; and this anni- 
versary is welcomed by them with feelings of satisfac- 
tion, which a few months since they did not dare to 
anticipate. This Association was organized under some 
disadvfuitages. Its plan was suggested by a few gentle- 
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men on the evening preceding the last election, at too 
late an hour to secure the advice and cooperation of many 
of those whose judgment would he useful in forming, 
and whose influence would he important in strengthening 
such a society. The time for a more general and eiSec- 
tive concert seemed, however, to have arrived ; and the 
presence of many Unitarians from distant towns, T\ho an- 
nually assemhle in this city, showed the necessity of an 
immediate effort for the accomplishment of this ohject. 
It would have heen impossible to ascertain in a few 
hours the sentiments of the great body of Unitarian 
Christians, in relation to the measures, which they 
should adopt for Jfche diffusion of pure rehgion. The 
friends of more united efforts than had hitherto been 
employed, trusted to their own convictions of duty, 
and to their belief that ad occasion only was needed, 
to call forth zeal and energy among us. From the 
circumstances, to which aUusion has been made, the 
meeting at which the project of this Association 
was discussed, and its constitution adopted, was ne- 
cessarily sjnall. Notice could only be given at the 
close of the Berry Street Conference on Wednesday 
morning, that such a meeting would be held in the af- 
ternoon. At that meeting, it was unanimously voted^ 
that it is expedient to form a society to be called the 
American Unitarian Association. At an adjourned meet- 
ing, held the nex;t morning, a constitution, reported by a 
committee appointed for the purpose, was accepted, and 
the officers required by the constitution were elected. 
This brief statement will explain the fact, that the ex- 
istence of this society was unknown to most Unitariajns 
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in this city and commonwealth, until some weeks after 
its organization ; and will also show under what doubtful 
prospects of support it was commenced. The expecta^ 
tiohs of its early friends have not been disappointed, 
and the Committee hope, in the sketch, which they shall 
now give of their labours and success, to satisfy all in- 
quiries respecting, the utility of this institution, or the 
favour which has been bestowed upon it. 

A serious embarras&ment occurred at the entrance of . 
their duties. Two of the gentlemen who had bemk 
chosen directors declined to act in that capacity, on ac- 
count of the previous engagements under which they 
were labouring. Another officer of the Association plead 
the state of his health as an excuse for avoiding any new 
Cares. These persons expressed at the same time their 
friendly dispositions, and are among our most liberal sub- 
scribers, and from one of them a letter has been receiv- 
ed in reply to our invitation to this meeting, in which 
the writer ^' regrets his absence the less, as it will not at 
all be required as a proof of his strong interest in the 
objects of the Association, and his earnest wishes for its 
success.'' The places of these gentlemen were fiUed 
according to the Sth article of the constitution ; and the 
Committee immediately proceeded to devise and execute 
such measures, as seemed to them fitted to produce the 
most extensive and efficient cooperation. A correspond- 
ence was opened with Unitarians in various parts of our 
country ; an agent was employed to visit some portions 
of New England, and copies of the Constitution and 
of a Circular, explaining the origin and purposes of 
the Association, were distributed. The result of 
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these measures was favourable ; the health of the 
agent allowed him to effect less than he wished, but 
he obtained many subscriptions, and was. in every place 
received with kindness. Letters were addressed to the 
gentlemen who had been elected Vice Presidents, who 
acknowledged the appointment, and declared their ap- 
probation of the decbive step which Unitarian Christ- 
ians had here taken. By a vote passed at the time 
of the organization of the Society, the Executive 
Committee were authorized to complete the num- 
ber of Vice Presidents, but they have felt an unwill- 
ingness to make the choice, and the places of six 
officers have therefore remained vacant. A second 
Circular explanatory of the views of the Committee was 
printed in the course of the last winter, and has been 
useful in bringing the community to a better acquaintance 
with the course which it was intended to pursue, and the 
means by which iassistance might be rendered. The Com- 
mittee have been gratified by the sympathy expressed 
for them in the prosecution of their duties by Unitarians 
near and at a distance. They have been favoured with 
etters firom Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connect- 
icut, Rhode Island, from all sections of this state, from 
the city of New York, and from the western part of 
the state of New York, from Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Northumberland, Pittsburg, and Meadville in Pennsylva- 
nia, from Maryland, from the District of Columbia, from 
South Carolina, from Kentucky, and from Indiana. In all 
these letters the same interest is exhibited in the efforts 
which the Association promises to make for the diffusion 
o£ pure Christianity. Many of them have contained in- 
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terestiDg accounts of the state of religion in different 
places, and especially correspondents have furnished the 
Committee with ample details respecting the history and 
condition of Unitarians in Pennsylvania. If similar ac- 
counts could he obtained from all the states of the 
Union, they would embody an amount of knowledge, 
that is now much wanted. And the Committee avail 
themselves of this opportunity to remind Unitarians, 
that they will render a service to the cause of truth 
by communicating facts connected with the progpress 
and present state of Unitarian Christianity. The ex- 
istence of a body of christians in the Western States, 
who have for years been Unitarians, have encountered 
persecution on account of their faith, and have lived 
in igpnorance of others east of the mountains, who 
maintained many similar views of christian doctrine, 
has attracted the attention of the Committee. Measures 
have been taken to ascertain more correctly the situation 
and character of this fraternity, who have adopted va- 
rious names significant of their attachment to freedom 
of inquiry, and to a purer gospel than that embraced by 
other sects, and who, though they have refused to as- 
sume the title, openly avow themselves Unitarians. With 
two ministers of this body a correspondence has been con- 
tinued for some time. The Committee have watched with 
peculiar interest the growth of the Christian Connexion, 
which is daily becoming more numerous and respectable. 
From members of that body, they have received expres- 
sions of fraternal regard ; and although there shpuld 
not be a more intimate union between these disciples 
and ourselves, than now exists, yet we rejoice that 
they have the same gpreat worl^ at heart, and we doubt 
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fiot will prosecute it perseveringly and suecessfally. 
The need of a more exact knowledge than can be 
obtained from books, or even from correspondence, 
induced the Committee to employ an agent, whose sole 
business it should be, by actual, observation, to make 
himself ^miliat with the religious condition of the Mid^ 
die and Western States. This gentleman is now on a 
tour through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and 
Illinois. He will probably spend some months in the 
journey, and Eas been directed to collect and transmit to 
thte Committee whatever facts in the ecclesiastical history 
of those states he may obtain, as well as the result of his 
inquiries and observation concehiing the present feelings 
and condition of the people. The Committee do not pos- 
sess such information as would enable them to give an 
estimate of the number of Unitarian congregations in our 
country. Of New England it would be difficult to speak 
with certainty. There are in almost every town Unita- 
rians, in many towns of Massachusetts ^hey constitute the 
majority, in many moye they have respectable, though 
not large churches, but in far the greater nxnnber of par- 
ishes in New England they are still blended with other 
sects, and either from a distrust of their own strengtli, or 
from k reluctance to disturb the quiet of a religious so- 
ciety, or from Ideal reasons, they make small exertions 
to secure such an administration of tli^ gospel, as may 
accord with tbeir convictions of trufh. The number of 
these silent Unitarians is increasing, and at the same 
time, niore are manifesting a determination to assert tbeir 
rights as citizens and as christians. The Committee 
coDc^ive that they have sufficient evidence of the in- 
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crease of Unitarians in New England, especially in 
Maine, in some parts of New Hampshire, and in the 
valley of the Connecticut in Massachusetts. They 
say this gladly, hut not hoastingly. The progress of 
correct opinions has heen more rapid than their support- 
ers could have expected for them. They are intro- 
ducing themselves into every village, and have given 
peace and joy to many who are yet unknown to the com- 
pany of their brethren. Before another anniversary, the 
Committee trust that they from whom the annual report 
shall proceed, will be able to present an exact statement 
of the number of Unitarian churches and ministers in the 
northern section of our Union. They do not attempt it 
now, because they have not the means of making it 
complete. In the Middle States also, Unitarianism is 
constantly acquiring new adherents. The erection of a 
second church in New York, the increased prosperity of 
the society in Philadelphia, and the commencement of a 
building for Unitarian worship in Harrisburg, the seat of 
government of Pennsylvania, are auspicious circum- 
stances. From the Southern and Western divisions of 
our land, it is presumed that future correspondence 
and the communications of ageiits wlU furnish inteUi- 
gence, equally gratifying. We are assured that the 
society in Charleston, S. C. continues to prosper, that 
there are several churches in North Carolina, and that 
Unitarians are numerous in the states, which lie west of 
the Alleghany mountains. 

The assistance which has been extended to ^e As- 
sociation may not equal the expectations awakened 
by so general a sentiment of approbation as the Com- 
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mittee feel confident they may announce. The Treas* 
urer's Report exhibits the amount received, and the 
Gbmmittee beg leaV'e to state that the subscriptioki is, 
they believe, larger than has ever before been coUected 
in the same space of time by any Unitarian Society, and 
that these sums have not been drawn from this city, 
bnt, on the contrary, have been chiefly obtained in other 
places. The Committee have, also, found it difficult to 
prepare a system of cooperation, which should apply to 
aU Unitarian societies, and have been more anxious dur^ 
ing the first year of the Association, to give the puMic a 
thorough acquaintance with its designs, and to secure 
the patronage of a few in every place, on whom they 
might rely for future support, than to fill the treasury 
with money contributed by persons imperfectly acquaint* 
ed with our purposes. Neither have they been aWe to 
make large appropriations, fi'om a want of information 
concerning the manner in which the funds could best be 
expended. They have been engaged chiefly in excit^ 
ing an interest in behalf of the Association, and inlaying 
a foundation for future eflbrts. A few facts will show 
that they have not been unsuccessful. In Worcester 
county an Auxiliary Association has been formed, but no 
returns have yet been received from its officers. The 
formation of county associations does not, however, ap- 
pear to the Committee to promise great good, amdl^if the 
scheme which will be laid before this meeting, should be 
accepted, it wiU supersede the necessity of such as- 
sociations. At New York and Philadelphia auxiliary 
associations have been formed. In Boston meetings 
were called by persons friendly to the Associati<M), 

2 
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at which its objects were discussed, and votes of appro* 
bation and assistance were unanimously passed. These 
meetings were attended by gentlemen from all the Uni- 
tarian societies in this city, and from some of the 
neighbouring towns, and the spirit exhibited was such as 
offered the most cheering prospects to the friends of this 
institution. At the last of these meetings a committee 
was appointed to address a circular to the stcuiding com- 
mittees of the several parishes, invitingrtheir cooperation 
in advancing the interests of the Association in their se- 
veral societies. From this circular we beg leave to ex- 
tract the following remarks : — 

*' The American Unitarian Association has been estab- 
lished from a persuasioQ, that the time has arrived, when 
it is necessary for those who profess the simple Unity of 
God, to adopt measures differing, in some respects, from 
those which they have heretofore pursued. By this 
we do not mean, that Unitarians should lay aside those 
means of support and defence upon which they have 
heretofore relied ; or divest themselves of that charity, 
which they have always cherished towards those, who 
differ from them in sentiment. By a difference of 
measures we mean, that the circumstances of the 
tunes require a more systematic union, and ' a con- 
centration of labours, by which interest may be awak- 
ened, confidence inspired, and efficiency produced.' 
The want of union among Christians of our denomina- 
tion, is felt to be a great evil by those, who have direct- 
ed their attention to this subject. Living in an age of 
unusual religious excitement, surrounded by numerous 
sects, all of which are zealously employed in disseminat- 
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ing their peculiar tenets, we should he wanting in duty 
to ourselves, and he doing injustice to the doctrines we 
profess, if we should aUow them to fail in exercising 
their due influence, for the want of a corresponding zeal 
and interest. Our exertions have not heen apparent, he- 
cause insulated ; and the contrihutions of many of our 
friends have heen thrown into the treasuries of other de- 
nominations of Christians, from the want of some proper 
ohjects among ourselves, upon which they could he he- 
stowed. We feel confident, that there are among us 
men of zeal and energy, who are hoth willing and ahle to 
exert themselves in the cause of rehgion ; and that others, 
who are now indifferent to the suhject, might hy sympa- 
thy and encouragement he excited to similar exertions. 
All that is required, is, that they he hrought together, 
and he made acquainted with each others' views and 
feelings ; that they he aUowed to unite their lahours in 
one comomn field, and for one common end,, and thereby 
warm each others' hearts and strengthen each othera' 
hands. To produce this concert among Unitarians is 
one of the objects of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion.*' 

Sufficient time has not elapsed since the distribution 
of this Circular for any measures which might be adopt- 
.ed in consequence. The committees of the several 
churches have not since acted upon the subject, and the 
directors of this Association have thought it proper to 
defer any attempt at a general subscription in this city 
and vicinity, till their decision shall be made known. 
It is probable that auxiliary associations will be formed, 
as is recommended in that Circular, and that the Unita- 
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riaxKs of BoBton wiU genefally become members of the 
Association. 

The thoughts of the Committee have been turned to 
their brethren in other lands. A correspondence has 
been opened with Unitarians in England, and the ccnnci- 
dence is worthy of notice, that the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation were organized on the same day, for the same 
objects, and without the least previous concert. Our good 
wishes have been reciprocated by the directors of the 
British Society, Letters received from gentlemen, who 
have recently visited England, speak of the interest which 
our brethren inthat country feel for us, and of their desire 
to strengthen the bonds of union. A constant communica- 
tion wiU be preserved between the two Associati6ns, and 
your committee believe it witt have a benefu^ial effect, by 
making us better acquainted with one another, by intro- 
ducing the publications of each country into the other, 
by the influence which we shall mutuatty exert, and by 
the strength which will be given to our separate, or it 
may be, to our united efforts for the spread of the glori- 
ous gospel of our Lord and Saviour. Letters have also 
been forwarded to Unitarians in India, although your 
Committee did not consider this Association instituted for 
the diffusion of Christianity in foreign lands, and have 
only requested that a friendly correspondence might en- 
sue, which would enable them to communicate intelli- 
gence interesting to Unitarian Christians in this country. 
With the same views they are taking measures to open 
a correspondence with Unitarians on the continent 
of Europe, and are especially desirous to estabhsh 
friendly relations with their brethren in France, Switzer^ 
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land, and Transylvania, of whom they hope to obtain 
more accurate information than they now possess, from a 
gentleman, whose return to his people may be expected 
in a few weeks. 

Having thus spoken of the means employed to extend 
the knowledge and influence of the Association, and to 
secure for it friends and resources, your Committee will 
state what has been done towards accomplishing the 
particular objects of this Society. The pubfication of 
tracts received their earliest attention, and arrangements 
were made for furnishing a succession of such as should 
contain an exposition and defence of Unitarian Christ- 
ianity. Some difficulty has been experienced in obtain- 
ing tracts, which should at once be unexceptionable in 
doctrine and in spirit, and be suited to the peculiar wants 
of the community. Four tracts have been published by 
the Committee. One of these was written for the Asso- 
ciation ; the substance of another was taken from an old 
Unitarian writer ; the copy-right of a third was purchased 
of the author, who had printed one edition ; and the fourth 
was a reprint of a sermon delivered some years since in 
England. These have all been well received, of which 
the best proof was seen in the speedy caU for a second 
edition of each of the three first. Of " The Faith once 
Delivered to the Saints," 6000 copies have been printed, 
and only 2000 remain at the depository ; of the " One 
Hundred Scriptural Arguments" 5000 also have been 
printed, only 1200 of which are unsold ; of " Sewall's 
Sermon on Human Depravity," an edition of 2000 was 
soon exhausted, and another has just been issued ; of 1 
*' Hutton's Sermon on the Attribute of Omniscience," 
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2000 copies were published, 1800 of which have been 
taken from the depository. Of these four tracts 17,000 
copies have therefore been pubhshed by the Association. 
The Executive Committee have also obtained the copy 
right of the valuable tract entitled the '' Unitarian's An- 
swer," and of that which has been so deservedly popular, 
entitled, '^ Objections to Unitarian Christianity Consider- 
ed." As soon as former editions are sold, these will be print- 
ed in a style similar to that of the other tracts of the As- 
sociation. The Committee have been disappointed in 
their expectations of receiving original tracts for publica- 
tion, and they have met with Uttle success in their 
search afler those, which they might reprint. It had 
been difficult to find such as were both short and com- 
prehensive, suited for popular reading, and at the same 
time adapted to enlightened minds. It was the intention 
of the Committee to publish two tracts in every month, 
and this they still hope may be done. They believe 
that when the greatness of the demand is known, and the 
advantages which this Association offers for introducing 
any work into circulation. Unitarian writers will be in- 
duced to give us the fruits of their study. They can 
take no course more certain of diffusing their opinions 
throughout the country, none more sure of influencing 
the public mind. The Cojtnmittee take pleasure in an- 
nouncing, that a friend has committed to them an original 
tract, which will be immediately put to press, and that 
another has been promised them by a distinguished cler- 
gyman. They are desirous to pubUsh practical tracts 
Those which have been printed necessarily bear a doc- 
trinal character ; but the Committee have endeavoured 
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to obtain others which should enforce the duties of piety 
and morality. They believe that it should be a primary 
object with this Association, to promote a spirit of devo* 
lion, and to inculcate the observance of christian duties 
among Unitarians ; and they therefore hope, that a series 
of tracts, explaining the spirit and obligations of religion, 
will receive as great a share of attention, as those which 
illustrate and defend the principles of our faith. A sys- 
tem, which should bring their tracts into immediate and 
general use, was early made a topic of discussion by the 
Committee. The plan first adopted has been proved to 
be perplexing and insufficient for the purpose. Another 
has been substituted, which, il is hoped, will meet the 
wishes of every member of the Association.- A general 
depository is established in this city, at which the tracts 
of the Association will always be found. They are print- 
ed in a uniform manner, in a handsome style, yet at a 
very low price, and bear double numbers on the pages, 
that they may be bound in volumes. A copy of each 
tract will be sent to every subscriber, through his minis- 
ter or the agent in his town ; and in the shire-towns, 
county depositories have been, or will be established, at 
which the publications of the Association may be obtain- 
ed at the same price, as at the general agency. To 
agents, and to auxihary associations, it is proposed to sell 
the tracts at a large discount. We believe that this 
method will be found both simple and effectual. The 
Committee will only add on this point, that the demand 
has greatly exceeded their anticipations, and has shown 
the importance of this branch of the Society's opera- 
tions. 
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In connexion with the publication of tracts, the Com- 
mittee considered the subject of a Unitarian weekly pa- 
per. Being satisfied that it might be an instrument of 
great good, they were anxious that the '' Christian Regis- 
ter" should be conducted in such a manner a^would en- 
title it to a liberal patronage. 'The multiplied engage- 
ments of the editor' prevented his giving it a due share 
cxf his attention, and after several attempts at an arrange- 
ment « which should be favourable both to the proprietor 
and the Association, the Executive Committee undertook 
the conduct of the paper at the commencement of the 
present year, in the hope that they should soon find 
some person, to whom the' editorial department might be 
intrusted. This hope was not realized, and they have 
continued the management of the paper until this time, 
without any expense to the Association. The arrangement 
made with Mr Reed has thrown on them a labour, which 
neither he nor they expected would be borne by the 
Committee ; and the paper could not therefore be con- 
ducted under the most favourable circumstances. These 
remarks are made in explanation of the line, which has 
for some months appeared on the front of the Register, 
stating that it was published by the American Unitarian 
Association. The Committee have the' satisfaction of 
announcing that an arrangement is nearly completed, 
by which a gentleman, in every respect suited to render 
the paper a valuable auxiliary to the cause of truth and 
piety, will be the sole editor, and they shall joyfully re- 
linquish a service, which' more pressing duties have pre- 
vented them from discharging with the fidelity, which its 
importance demands. 
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The next duty which the Executive Committee coq« 
sidered incumhent on them, was the support of mission* 
aries. They have heen prevented from making such 
appropriations as they desired for this ohject, hy the dif- 
ficulty of finding persons, who could he employed in such 
service. They have made an appropriation of ^100 to 
the Rev.. James Kay, a valuable minister, who resides in 
Northumberland, Penn. ; and who preaches at stated 
times in several neighbouring towns, and has spent a 
few sabbaths in Harrisburg. Your Committee believe 
him to be a worthy man, and one pecuUarly fitted to in- 
crease the friends of Unitarian Christianity in that part of 
the country. He is expected to preach whenever he 
shall find a fiivourable opportunity. The. Committee 
are persuaded that missionaries might be very usefully 
employed in the Western counties of Massachusetts, in 
New Hampshire, and perhaps in Vermont and Maine, who 
should not be confined to a particular spot, but be allow- 
ed to preach wherever a Unitarian congregation may be 
gathered, and who might receive a part of their support 
from such congregations. The expediency of employing 
a missionary in each of the cities of Boston and New 
York, who should devote himself to the instruction of the 
poor, has been discussed in the Committee. The ob- 
ject has seemed to them very important, and though no 
plan for the support of such missionaries, who, it seems 
to the Committee, should draw their support from other 
sources than the funds of this Association, has yet been 
matured, they hope it will not be overlooked, but 
will receive attention in the ensuing year. It has been 
already mentioned in this Report, tl^at an ageut is 
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DOW engaged in making inquiriesi which may facilitate 
the operations of the Association in the Western States. 
We have reason to expect from him such intelligence, as 
will justify liberal appropriations for the support of 
preachers in that part of oiir country. The Committee 
have also felt themselves authorised to comply with a 
request from a Unitarian society in Harrisburg, Penn. 
for aid in the erection of a building for public worship. 
They have transmitted } 100 for this object. The cen- 
tral situation of Harrisburg, its importance as the place 
at which the legislature \)f the state assemble, and the 
exertions of the Unitarians, who belong to this society, 
together with the success, which has attended their ex- 
ertions, appeared to the Committee, to offer sufficiently 
strong reasons to warrant such an appropriation, though 
they believe that the funds of the Association can gene- 
rally be better employed in some other manner. 

The Committee have thus presented a full account 
of their proceedings during the past year. They have 
chosen to enter into these details, rather than to occupy 
the time of the meeting by a defence of the principles 
on which the Association was established, or a theoreti- 
cal exposition of the good effects which might reasonably 
, be anticipated from this Society. Facts are more use- 
ful than speculations, and an explicit statement of the 
measures, which have been devised or executed by those 
to whom the affairs of the Association were intrusted, 
will better exhibit its character and designs, than inge- 
nious, or even sound reasoning on its probable utility. 
Neither did it seem to the Committee to be their office 
to advocate, in this Report, the principles on which this 
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Society was formed. They prefer that these principles 
should be examined and defended in the coarse of a free 
discussion. They cannot but indulge the hope, that 
the exposition that has now been given, will remove 
any doubts which may have been felt concerning the 
expediency of union with the Association. While the 
Committee congratulate the officers and members on 
the degree of favour, which has been shown to it, they 
mean not to deny that objections have been started, 
Und that some have been reluctant to add their names 
to the list of its supporters. They have laboured to 
show the futility of these objections, and to dissipate 
the fears expressed by good men, and decided Uni- 
tarians, that the new Society might be a source of 
evil rather than of good, of division rather than of har- 
mony. They have strenuously opposed the opinion, that 
the object of its founders was to build up, a party, to or- 
ganize an opposition, to perpetuate pride and bigotry. 
Had they believed that such was its purpose, or such 
would be its effect, they would have withdrawn them- 
selves from any connexion with so hateful a thing. 
They thought otherwise, and experience has proved that 
they did not judge wrongly. They have witnessed an 
increased zeal for pure and undefiled religion, the reli- 
gion not of this man nor that party, but of Jesus Christ, 
oiir Master and Redeemer, brought into action, if it were 
not inspired, by the influence of this Association. They 
have heard words of congratulation, but none of bitter- 
ness ; and they devoutly believe, that this Society is 
meant in the providence of God to be instrumental in 
diffusing the truths and the spirit of that gospel, for 
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which his Son was sent, for which he toiled and suffered, 
and to establish which he poured out his blood. In the 
words of the Circular, which they have already quoted, 
" they care not for adding to the number of those, 
who merely call themselves Unitarians ; but their object 
is to increase the number of those, who are Christians 
from examination and conviction ; the number of con- 
sistent behevers, whose lives comport with their princi- 
ples ; the number of those, who feel the influence 
and power of the precept's of Jesus Christ." Ih 
this cause, the cause of man's highest interest, the 
cause of universal love, they believe this Association is 
willing to employ all its energies and resources ; aud 
commending it to the favour of our Father in heaven, for 
whose glory they humbly trust it was established, they 
feel a confidence,' which much disappointment alone can 
destroy, that it will be a blessing to future generations. 
It will, they hope, scatter the seeds of spiritual know- 
ledge, which shall spring up in usefulness on earth, and 
shall yield a harvest of everlasting glory. 

The Executive Committee beg leave to close their 
Report with two suggestions concerning the means cmT in- 
creasing the extent and efficiency of this Association. 

It is essential that a general cooperation should be pro- 
duced, and for this end, they propose the formation of an 
auxiliary association in every Unitaripn congregation. 
They would press this on the attention of every person 
present at this meeting ; and would express their strong 
persuasion, that this will be the most simple, permanent, 
and effectual method of accomplishing the purposes of 
the Association. 
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The Committee also advise that measures he taken 
to effect a union of the existing Unitarian Socie- 
ties, viz. The Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, Piety and Charity, The Evangelical 
Missionary Society , and The Puhlishing Fund, with the 
American Unitarian Association. Such a union will 
prevent any interference of one Society with another, 
and any impression which may be received, that- they 
are hostile or unfriendly to one another. It will also 
render the operations of these societies more useful, will 
prevent an unnecessary waste of labour, and will make 
the information acquired by one, common to all. After 
these remarks, and with the desire of giving a practi- 
cal direction to the discussions of the evening, the Com- 
mittee offer the following resolutions for consideration :—r 

"1. That the proposal to form a union with other 
Societies having similar objects, receives the approbation 
and concurrence of this Association. 

" 2. That it is considered highly desirable that, as far 
as practicable. Auxiliaries be formed to the Association 
in ^very Unitarian congregation. 

" 3. Tbat this Association views with high gratification 
the prospect, which is opened of a more extended mutual 
acquaintance and cooperation among Unitarian christians 
throughout the world." 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

The first resolution proposed by the Committee was 
then read from the chair. Hon. Judge Story, one of the 
Vice Presidents, rose and addressed the meeting. He 
combatted the objections usually brought against associ- 

3 
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ations for religious purposes, and adverted to the pecu- 
liar reasons which should induce Unitarian Christians to 
employ such means of defending and advancing the truth. 
He gave a rapid sketch of the history of Unitarian Christ- 
ianity, and enlarged on the penalties incurred hy religious 
dissent in England and in this country. He dwelt on 
the advantages, which might he anticipated to the cause 
of truth and freedom, from the existence of this Associa- 
tion, and after having preserved the undivided attention 
of the audience for thirty-five minutes, he closed with 
expressing his. satisfaction with the measures of the Com- 
mittee, and his hope that the resolution would receive 
a unanimous support. The first resolution was passed 
unanimously. 

The second resolution was then read and passed unan- 
imously. The third resolution having been read, the 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Saltonstall of Salem. He 
apoke with much feeling of the value of our religion, of 
the duty which we owed to others less happy than our- 
selves in possessing the means of religious instruction, 
and of the good which must be the consequence of unit- 
ed exertions in behalf of what we hold most dear. He 
was followed by Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland, who in a 
course of impressive remarks, drew t}ie attention of the 
meeting to the prospects of pure Christianity in India, 
and eloquently vindicated the characters of Unitarians in 
that country, and their claims to our sympathy. Rev. Mr 
Colman of Salem succeeded,- and briefly alluded to some of 
the advantages, which he thought would ensue firom the 
measures of the Association, and introduced some perti- 
nent illustrations. The third resolution was unanipiQUiST 
ly passedt 
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On motion of Judge Story it was then voted, *'That 
the thanks of the meeting be returned to the Executive 
Committee for their interesting, and able Report, and 
that it be immediately printed as a tract for the use of 
the members, and for distribution." The meeting was 
at a late hour adjourned to the next morning at 10 
o'clock, in the Berry Street Vestry, for the election of 
officers. At the adjourned meeting the officers of the 
last year were reelected. . 



It will have been seen by the reader, that it was re- 
commended at the annual meeting, that " as far as prac- 
ticable, auxiliaries be formed to the Association in every 
Unitarian congregation." The Executive Committee 
have prepared some articles of association for such aux- 
iliaries, which are annexed. They merely propose such a 
Constitution as a convenient bond of union, and as cal- 
culated to give simplicity and uniformity, if it should be 
generally adopted, to the arrangements of the Associa- 
tion. According to the filan here offered, the auxiliaries 
are composed of subscribers to the General- Association, 
which is thought by the Committee preferable to the usual 
method of belonging to the parent institution only indirect- 
ly, and in consequence of a connexion with the auxiliary. 
It is proper however to state, for those who may adopt the 
latter course, that by a vote of the Executive Commit- 
tee, passed some months since, no association can be 
acknowledged as auxiliary, to* which the terms*of sub- 
scription are less than those fixed in th^ Constitution of 
the General Association. The propriety of this rule 
must be obvious to any one, especially if another vote of 
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the Committee be considered, by which - every member 
is entitled to a copy of every tract published by the As- 
sociation. Tracts are ajso sold to agents and to auxiliary 
associations, at a discount of 33 per cent. To these two 
votes the 4th article of the annexed Constitution refers. 
The purpose of these auxiliary associations is two-fold. 
They will be a means of increasing and perpetuating the 
interest felt in the American Unitarian Association, and 
wiD present the most effectual method of securing for it 
friends, funds and intelligence, from every part of the 
country. With this view it is required that an annual 
report; be made from each branch to the parent society, 
the directors of which will thus be made acquainted with 
the religious condition of different sections, and be ena- 
bled to issue such publications; and make such appropri- 
ations, as shall best accomplish the ends of the Associa- 
tion. It is therefore hoped, that the 'annual reports 
of the auxiliaries will contain sdch statements, as 
may assist the Executive Committee in their duties. 
The chief good, however, expected from such associa- 
tions, is the increase of social and practical religion 
among their members. The frequent meeting of those, 
who shall assemble for religious purposes, to advise and 
assist one another in the support of religious charities, it 
is thought, must be favourable to personal character, and 
must increase that sympathy and cooperation, which are 
among the chief objects of the Unitarian Association. 
The Committee therefore think it their duty to urge a 
compliance with the second resolution, passed at the an- 
nual meeting ; and they hope to announce at the next 
anniversary the existence of such auxiliaries in every 
Unitarian Congregation, with which they are acquainted. 
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We, the Subscribers, desirous to aid the operations of 
the American^ Unitarian Association, do hereby associate 
ourselves for that purpose, and agree to the following 
articles by way of 

CONSTITUTION. 

1. This Association shall be " The Association 

OF , Auxiliary to the American Unitarian 

Association." 

2. The objects of this Association shall be, in general, 
those of the American Unitarian . Association, namely, 
<' to diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of 
pure Christianity." 

3. This Association shall be composed of men^bers of 
the American Unitarian Association ; i. e. of persons who 
have each contributed ^30 as a life subscription, or who 
pay at least |^1 a year, to that Association. 

4. A depository for tracts shall be appointed by this 
Association, at which each member, besides receiving 
gratis one copy of all the tracts of the American Unita- 
rian Association, shall be allowed to purchase any num- 
ber of them for distribution, at per cent discount. 

5. The business of this Association shall be conducted 
by an agent, or by a committee, consisting of mem- 
bers, who shall superintend the depository, correspond 
with the executive committee of the General Association, 
pay over to the Treasurer -thereof the monies due, and 
make to the Secretary a yearly report of its doings. 

subscribers' names. I life sub. I ANN. SUB. 



CONSTITUTION 

OF TH£ 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 



1. The name of this Association shall be the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

X 2. The objects of this Association shall be to diffuse 
the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Chris- 
tianity throughout our country. 

3. Unitarian Christians throughout the United States 
shall be invited to unite and cooperate with this Associa- 
tion. 

4. An annual subscription of one dollar shall consti- 
tute a person a member so long as such subscription shall 
be paid, and a subscription of ^30 shall constitute a per- 
son a member for life. 

6. The officers shall be a President, fifteen Vice- 
Presidents^ a Secretary, a Treasurer, and three Direc- 
tors. 

6. The Directors, Secretary, and Treasurer shall con- 
stitute the Executive Committee, who shall meet once 
in each month, and shall have the direction of the funds 
and operations of the Association. 

7. An annual meeting shall be held at such time and 
place, as the Executive Committee shall deem advisa- 
ble, of which due notice shall be given, and at which 
officers shall be chosen, reports be made, and any other 
business be transacted which may come before the As- 
"■ociation. 
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8. The Executive Committee shall have power to fill 
any vacancies which may occur among the officers be- 
tween any two annual meetings. 

9. Any amendments of this Constitution shall be pro- 
posed at one annual meeting, and may be accepted at 
tbe next anniversary, if two thirds of the members pres- 
ent be in favour of such amendments. 



OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

1626—7. 

PBIESIDSNT. 

REV. AARON BANCROFT, D. D. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS.* 

Hon. Joseph Story, mass. Rev. James Taylor, penn. 

Hon. Joseph Lyman, mass. Henry Payson, es<i. md. 

Hon. Charles H. Atherton, n.h. Hon. William Cranch, d. c. 
Hon. Stephen Longfellow, me. Martin L. Hurlbut,£s^. s. c. 
Henry Wheaton, es^. n. y. 

directors. 
Rev. H. Ware, jr. Rev. James Walker. Rev. Sam'l. Barrett, 

Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, Secretary. 

Mr. Lewis Tappan, Treasurer^ 19 Water Street. 

The Directors, Secretary, and Treasurer constitute the Execu- 
tive Committee. 



« 



N. A. HHjpN, jr. Esq. pf Portsmouth, N. H. was elected a Vice- 
President aHne annual meeting, but died after a short illness, on 
the 3d of June. His death has removed one of the most active 
friends of virtue and piety. — The names of those only who have 
accepte d the offices to which they were elected, are printed. 
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DEPOSITORIES. 

County depositories have been established in the following 
places. — Auxiliary Associations may receive their tracts eithe^ 
from the general agent, or from the county d^^sitories. 

Boston, DAVID REED, General Agent, 81 Washington Street. 

Massachusetts. Salem, J. R. Buffum. Concorrf, John Stacy. 
Hin^Aa?7i, David Andrews. P2^mou|^, A.Danforth. Yarmouth, 
H. G. Thacher. Worcester , C. Hnrris. Northampton, Cephas 
' Clapp. Springfield, Elisha Edwards. Greenfield J. A Saxton. 

New Hampshire. Concord, J. B. Moure. Portsmouth* J. W. 
Foster. Ktene, John Prentiss. Amlierst, S. L. Benden. 

Maine. Hallowell, Glazier & Co. Brunswick, Ethan Earle. 
Eastport, DanielKilby. 

Connecticut Brooklyn, R©v. R J May. 

New York. JVeio York, Barnabas Bates. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, R. H. Small. 

South Carolina. Charleston, Hurlbut & Lloyd. 

District of Columbia. Washington, Barton &nd Brandan. ' 

TRACTS. 

The Faith once Delivered to the Saints, 24 editibn, pp. 24 — 3 
cents. , 

Oqe Hundred Scriptural Arguments for the Unita«an Faith, .2d 
edition , pp. 16 — 2 cents. 

Discourse on •Human Depi|ivity, by Edmund Q. Sewall, £d edi- 
tion,' pp. 42 — 5 cents. 

Omniscience the^ttriH^uteof the Father Only. . By Rev. Jo- 
seph Hutton, 2d edition, pp. 36—4 cents. 

On the Religious Phraseology of the New Testament and of the 
Present Day^ pp. 3 4 4 cents. 

A Letter oflPthePrinciples of the Missionary Enterprise, pp. 40 
• -*4 centa. ■-* 
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THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 

Of the American Unitarian Association was held in 
Boylston Hall, Washington Street, Boston, on Tuesday 
evening, May 29th, 1827, Rev. Dr Bancroft presiding. 
Rev. Dr Thayer of Lancaster offered prayers. The record 
of the proceedings at the last anniversary was read by the 
Secretary. The Treasurer read the following Report, 
which was accepted. 

TREASURER'S REPORT. 

The Treasurer, at the last anniversary, submitted his 
first Annual Report, with a certificate of the Auditors, 
certifying that the accounts to the 31st December, 1825, 
had been examined, with the vouchers, leaving a balance 
in his hands of $545,22. At the same time vl pro forma 
account was exhibited, (which will be included in the ac- 
count of the present year) from January 1, to May 29, 

1826, witb a balance of money on hand, $709,98. ^ 
The Treasurer now presents his second Annual Report, 

embracing the period from January 1, 1^26, to May 24, 

1827, a year and upwards of four months, with the cer- 
tificate of the Auditors. 



RECEIPTS. 

Balance in the Treasury January 1, 1826 • - 645 22 

47 Life Subscriptions - #90 eteh • M^O 00 

Annual Subscriptions .... 764 00 

Donations - - - - - - 888 26 

(a) Received for support of a Domestic Missionary in > ^^2 oo 
Boston ... . || 

Received on account of Tracts sold - - 154 97 



Total amount of receipts • $8969 45 

EXPENDITURES. 

Donation to Society in Harrisburg, Penn. • - 100 00 

*< Society in Augusta, Georgia . - - 100. 00 

Mr Farr, for preaching at Brooklyn, Conn, while Rev. ^ 

Mr May was on a journey in the service of the > 60 00 

Association .... ) 

(b) 65,500 Tracts includmg paper, printing, &c. - 1725 17 



Amount carried forward • - #1985 17 



(a) Received from Ladies of Brattle Street Society - ' 100 00 

Federal Street Socie^ - 174 00 
West Boston Society - 85 00 

New South Society - 150 00 

New North Society - 50 00 

Twelfth Congregational Church 65 00 



cc 

(C 

(( 

" Chauncy PlaceSociety - 47 00 

Received by hands of Rev. Dr. Tuckeiman - 41 00 



$712 00 

(b) Tract No. 1. The Faith once delivered to the Saints > g g^ 

Secfitions - - - J ^'^^ 

2. One Hundred Scriptural Arguments, 3 eds. 8,000 

8. Sewall's Discourse on Human Depravity, > ^ qqq 
2 eds. ... \ 

4. Omniscience the Attribute of the Father i . ^g. 

Only, 2 eds. - - J »"" 

5. On Religious Phraseology, 2 eds. - 4.000 

6. Letter on the Principles of the Mission- ) ^ ^/wv 

ary Enterprise, 2 eds. - - ) , *'"^ 

7. The Unitarian's Answer, 2 eds. - 6,000 

8. Channing*s Discourse on the Evidences ) a aaa 

oi Revealed Religion, 2 eds. - S *^^ 

9. Causes of the Progress of Liberal Chris- I ft aha 

tianity in New-England, 2 eds, - J ^'^^ 



Amount brought forward - . - $1985 17 
Travelling Expenses of Agents - - - 498 06 
Rev. £. Q. Sewall for editing the Christian Reg- 
ister - . . - - 230 00 
Extra copies, new types &c. - - 78 74 

803 74 

Deduct received from Mr D. Reed, allowance > -<. „^ 

for new sub8cii)[>er8 to the Christian Register, > °^ ^^ 



245 01 

Printing Circulars, Certificates &c. - - - 50 00 

Advertisine, Account Books, Collecting Subscriptions, > „q ^« 

writing for Secretary, Postage &c. - J ^ ^* 

Six months Salaiy of Rev. Dr Tuckennan as Domestic > o^a «/. 

Missionary - - . . .J 300 00 

Total amount of expenditures - - - $3116 90 

We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of Lewis 
Tappan, as Treasurer of the American Unitarian Association to the 
24th May 1827, with the necessary vouchers ; that the same are cor- 
rect ; and the balance in the Treasurer's hands on the said day was 
eight hundred fifty two dollars and fifty five cents. 

Boston, 24ih May, 1827. 

RESOURCES OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Cash in the Treasury May 24, 1827 - - - $852 55 

Due fiom Subscribers! ^ the country for years ) o^a aa 
1826 and 1826 - - - - J 369 00 



Amount carried forward - $369 00 852 55 



10. Remarks on a Popular Error respecting > . ^^^ 

the Lord's Supper, 1 ed. - 5 ^'""" 

11. Unitarianism Vindicated, 1 ed. - 5,000 
First Annual Report of the American Unita- > o nrtn 

rian Association, 1 ed. - J -fijUOU 

Dr. Tuckerman's Report, 1 ed. - 1,000 

Total - - 65,500 



6 

Amount brought forward - $869 00 852 55 

Do. for year 1827 - - - - 832 00 

Due from Subscribers in Boston for years 1825 and > ^^ qq 

1826 ----- 5 
Do. for year 1827 - - - . - 201,00 



1418 00 



310 74 



Due from Mr David Reed for Tracts sold by him ) ^911 
and due in Cash - - ) 

For Tracts in hands of Agents, per agreement,) onfi 90 
of which is due in cash $68 78 - J ^"^ ^ 

Additional allowance for new Subscribers to the > ^ ^ 
Christian Register, - - > 

From Messrs Bowles & Dearborn for Tracts ) ^^ ^g 
sold by them, but not yet due - > 

Do. for subscriptions received by them - 47 00 

407 15 

Tracts in hands of General Agents estimated at S-Sths of) ^^ ^^ 
retail prices . - - - 3 

Total amount of Assets of the Association, f 3365 39 

The Executive Committee intended keeping the Life 
Subscriptions as a permanent fund, but as the sums due to 
to the Association were not paid agreeably to expectation, 
they have been obliged to borrow from this fund to meet 
the necessary disbursements. The number of Life Sub- 
scriptions is 53, at 30 dollars each, amounting to 111590,00. 
The number of Annual Subscribers is 838, and the amount 
of their subscriptions is $977,00. As the principal part 
of these subscriptions is one dollar each, the expense of 
cc^lecting would be saved, if subscribers would transmit 
the sums due from them to Messrs Bowles & Dearborn, 
at the Depository of the Association No. 72^ Washington 
Street, who are authorized on behalf of the Treasurer, to 
receive and receipt for all Annual Subscriptions, Life 
Subscriptions and Donations. 



All Life Subscriptions and Donations will be acknow- 
ledged in the Christian Register, or otherwise, when re- 
quested. 

All which is submitted by 

LEWIS TAPPAN, Treasurer. 
Boston, 29th May, 1827. 

The Secretary read the Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, which was accepted. 

SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The second anniversary of this Association imposes 
upon those who have the control of its affairs a duty, which 
they rejoice to perform. They are required to exhibit 
an account of their operations, and to present such state- 
ments, as may show the utility or the defects of the insti- 
tution. They conceive that they are also expected to 
call the attention of this meeting, and of Unitarian Chris- 
tians generally, to those circumstances which do, or may 
powerfully affect our religious interests. As one of the 
objects particularly entrusted to them, is the increase of 
mutual acquaintance among Unitarians, they should pos- 
sess a greater amount of information respecting the pro- 
gress of our sentiments than can be obtained by in- 
dividuals. Their correspondence, extended in various 
directions, enables them to estimate the degree of favor 
which these opinions enjoy, and the probability of their 
rapid diffusion. The present occasion is favorable to an 
attempt at producing unity of sentimept and energy of ac- 
tion on points of vital importance* The annual meeting 
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of this society is not designed to ereate a temporary 
excitement. The effects of our anniversary should be 
perceived through the subsequent year. It is the only 
celebration in which Unitarians throughout the United 
States feel an interest, or can be represented. If no other 
good were effected by the existence of this Association, 
than the annual recurrence of such a meeting, this alone 
would justify its establishment. 

The objects proposed in our constitution have been 
pursued during the last year, as far as circumstances 
permitted. The need of information on which reliance 
could be placed, induced the Committee, as was stated in 
the last Report, to incur the expense of sending a special 
agent to the Western States. He was directed to travel 
through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Illi- 
nois, and to ascertain the real wants and disposition of 
the people, to collect such facts as might illustrate their 
religious history and character, to form acquaintance with 
those persons whom he should find to hold the same prin- 
ciples of belief with himself, and to open the way for 
future correspondence and operation. This gentleman 
was employed on his tour during five months, having at 
his return, ** passed through twelve States, visited fifteen 
'Counties in Pennsylvania, twenty-five in Ohio, twelve in 
Kentucky, twenty-two in Indiana, twelve in Illinois and 
two in Missouri, and travelled between four and five 
thousand miles, and one half of this distance on horse- 
back.'* His journey was highly satisfactory. The intelli- 
gence which he transmitted was ample, and the sources 
whence it was derived, were such as entitle it to reliance. 
Correspondents have been secured, by whom we shall be 
informed of opportunities that occur of introducing true 
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religion into the cities^ or among the scattered inhabitants 
of this part of the republic, which must be indebted to 
the Atlantic States for the means of religious instruction, 
or be imperfectly enlightened. A security is provided 
against an injudicious appropriation of money, to places 
of which we before had insufficient knowledge, and the 
perseverance, fidelity and success that marked Mr Thomas' 
mission entitle him tothegratitude^f the Association. 

In the course of the last summer the Committee availed 
themselves of the services of several members of the 
Theological School at Cambridge, who devoted a part of 
their vacation to journeys in behalf of the Association. 
The Counties of Barnstable, Bristol, Plymouth, Essex, 
Middlesex, Worcester, Hampshire, Hampden and Frank- 
lin, in this State, and some towns in New-Hampshire and 
Maine were visited, and though the time that could be 
spent in this office, allowed only a rapid survey of the 
ground, much useful information was gathered, that is 
now on the files of the Secretary, and some interest 
awakened in the minds of the people. Mr May, of Bro(A- 
lyn, in Connecticut, was also employed to visit some 
towns in that State, and has transmitted intelligence that 
may assist the future directors. Letters have been re* 
ceived from the tniddle and southern States, and the 
Committee have embraced whatever opportunities wece^ 
offered of learning the spiritual condition of the land. 

From these various sources of intelligence — narratives 
of agents, correspondence, personal interviews and public 
documents, the Committee have been enaUed to prepare 
a brief sketch of the situation and prospects of Unitari* 
anism in the United States at the present time. 

The State of Maine offisrs much to encourage us. De^ 
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cisive marks have recently appeared of uneasiness under 
modes of religious instruction which have prevailed, al- 
most to the exclusion of better views of Christianity. 
The system, to which its friends have unjustly appropri- 
ated the name of orthodox, does not hold its former place 
in the confidence of the people ; and dissatisfied, if not 
disgusted, both with the doctrines, and with the manner 
of their inculcation, they are eager to receive a more 
rational faith. In this state of mind, they are liable to 
run to an opposite extreme from the faith they have lefl. 
The present is an interesting and important period in the 
religious history of this State. The community are ripe 
for change, ready to throw off the trammels of spiritual 
domination and think for themselves. Books and teachers 
would here produce immediate effects, and the Committee 
hope that the increase of funds will enable them to em- 
ploy a missionary in Kennebec county, where particularly 
one might render service to the cause of truth. 

From New-Hampshire also, favorable intelligence has 
been received — from Portsmouth, Keene, Concord, Dun- 
stable and other towns. Little impression has yet been 
made by our opinions in Vermont, but the Society at 
Burlington is in a prosperous state. In Rhode Island, 
one congregation only, is known as Unitarian. It is large 
and respectable. Information derived from various sources 
has shown, that the efforts in Connecticut, to prevent 
even a desire^of acquaintance with Unitarianism, have 
not been successful. Many intelligent individuals in 
different sections of the State are favorably disposed to 
our tenets, and when opportunity allows, may become 
their open advocates. The distribution of tracts, if they 
can be introduced into this State, will gradually remove 
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the prejudices of the people, and prepare them for an 
attendance on Unitarian preaching. 

In Massachusetts, Unitarianism has during the last 
year made considerable progress, especially in the towns 
lying along the Connecticut. The churches in that part 
of the State include men of intelligence and influence. 
The Unitarian paper, originally established at Greenfield, 
has been removed to Northampton, and promises efficient 
aid to liberal Christianity. In the interior of the Com- 
monwealth, the principles of religious freedom and simple 
Christianity not only retain their long established influ- 
ence, but here, and also in Essex county, they have 
gained an 'increase of power. In Boston, and in the 
neighboring towns, the past winter has been a season 
of peculiar interest. The attention to religious and moral 
subjects has been greater than for some previous years. 
Though strenuous and persevering efforts have been 
made, to give ascendancy to another system of faith, the 
members of the Committee, after a careful observation 
of the aspect of society, avow their honest conviction, 
that the advocates and professors of Unitarianism in this 
city are not less numerous, and are, in many respects, 
more enlightened, decided and active, than at the com- 
mencement of the last summer. A society has been 
gathered under most favorable auspices, in the new church 
in Purchase Street, and another meetinghouse will soon 
be erected in the south part of the city. While they 
rejoice in the stability of sentiment among their friends, 
they still more rejoice in the increase of vital piety and 
practical goodness. They think they have beheld evi- 
dences of religious improvement. The crowded audien- 
ces that have attended the lectures delivered in our 



ehurches on Sunday eTenisgs, have borne testimony to 
the interest felt in such services. The Sunday School 
Society, recently established, whose branches are meant 
to extend into other, and distant places, will provide, or 
call into action the means of christian instruction, which 
have hitherto been partially used in this way. In the 
towns about Boston, great exertion has been made to in- 
troduce (pinions, hostile to those cherished by us. Your 
Committee have not the disposition to inquire into the 
propriety of the measures adopted for this end. They 
may only speak of the consequences, which have been 
unhappy, in producing dissension and pain ; but which 
have also been favorable, in awakening inquiries into 
the grounds of belief, confirming the faith of many in the 
elements of the gospel, and enkindling a greater zeal in 
their support. 

The situation of the poor in Boston, seemed to the 
Committee, to have e^ong claims on their sympathy, as 
trustees of funds devoted to religious and benevolent pur- 
poses. In aicity containing sixty thousand inhabitants, 
it must be, that many are deprived through circumstan- 
ces, or their own indifference, of the benefit of religious 
privileges. The sad condition of these persons, the ig- 
norance and wretchedness of whole families, and especial- 
ly the neglected wants of children, called for a more 
effectual assistance, than could be fumi^d by individ- 
uals. It was doubtful whether the Committee would be 
justified, in appropriating the funds of the Association to 
such an object, and a subscription was proposed among 
the ladies who attend the liberal churches in Boston. 
The necessary sum was soon obtained. With the bene- 
ficence which has ever distinguished christian woman. 
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they oflSbred both money and personal services. By a 
i|iost happy coincidence of circumstances, Rev. Dr Tuck* 
erman was at that time released from the engagements of 
a parish and was disposed to enter on this field of useful- 
ness. The success which has attended his labors from 
their commencement, has surpassed the most sanguine 
expectations of the friends of this mission. A hall was 
pfoeured in *the North part of the city, in which divine 
service has been attended on Sunday evenings by a full 
assembly. The calls on the missionary for counsel and 
assistance have been more than he could possibly answer, 
and his devotedness and perseverance have been carried 
so far as seriously to affect his health. In view of the 
wants of that class to whom he ministers, he has repeat- 
edly advised the appointment of another laborer in the 
same sphere of duty, and your Committee have no doubt, 
that a slight effort would procure the requisite salary. As 
soon therefore as a suitable person can be found, the 
means of employing his aid will be solicited. The good 
effected by this mission has been such as merits our 
thanks to those who bestowed the means of its establish- 
ment, to him who has prosecuted it with untiring zeal, and 
especially to that Providence,* under which thi& moral 
engine was brought into operation. The first quarterly 
Report of the Boston Missionary has been printed, and 
this and a second report, lately made by him, contain 
many affecting statements. The relief which he has 
been enabled to administer to the destitute and friendless, 
through the kindness of those who have supplied his 
" poors' purse," has been the means of saving families 
from intemperance and ruin, and of preparing them for 
direct religious instruction. The correspondence of Uni- 
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torianisoi to the wants of the poor ba9 been pr«/eliQ«Uj 
fOid forcibly exhibited. 

A second Unitarian Church h«3 been recently dectir 
eated in New- York ; its prospects are good^ a pastor only 
is needed to its prosperity^ Events of a remarkabW 
character have occurred within the last year, in the 
western part of the State of New- York. The church ai 
Trenton has been strengthened by the effoirts to over- 
throw it, and'tke violent policy of the dominant sect in 
that region, has made itself obnoiuous to all friends of 
'* decency and order." The church at Philadelphia has 
had considerable accession of strength ; that at Baltimore, 
has recovered from its embarrassments, and is prepared 
for a settled ministry : and the society at Washington 
maintains itself successfully amidst the obstacles to its 
growth. Liberal Christianity has also made progress 
in the Southern States, particularly in the Carolinas and 
Georgia. It has acquired new friends in the interior of 
Pennsylvania, and during the last winter, a church was 
dedicated at Harrisburg.* Your Committee have received 
intelligence from important places in these several States, 
of a nature to excite gratitude and hope. The length 
to which their Report is necessaj-ily extended, prevents 
more particularity of detail. 

The Northwestern States of the Union offer animating 
prospects. The progress of Unitarianiam in that part of 
the country, during the last ten years, has been remarkir 
ble* Under the fM^aching and example of the Ghrislian 
Connexi<Mi, the great truths of the gospel havB been i»- 

' * Since the annual meeting, a letter has been received from Rev. 
Mr Kay, late of Northumberland, (Penn.) from which we learn that 
be has accepted aa iavitatjoa to take cl^VDpe «l tbas new SoeuNgr* 
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stilled into the minda of many thousands. Error hai 
been supplanted and irreligion has declined, wherever 
lliese faithful disciples of the Master whose name alone 
thef consent to bear, have appeared. In most of their 
doctrinal opinicms they coincide with us. " As to their 
religious character, I was never," says the agent who 
has been already mentioned, " among more practical 
christians in my life." They have expressed both through 
him and other means of communication, the sympathy 
which they wish should be reciprocated on our part. 
From gentlemen of respectability and wealth, resident in 
the western country, who are not members of the Chris^- 
tian denomination, the Committee have received solicita- 
tions for tracts and preachers. Cincinnati and Marietta 
in Ohio, St. Louis and St. Charles in Missouri, Louisville 
in Kentucky, and Nashville in Tennessee, particularly 
afford promise of success t<» laborers who are willing 
to consecrate their powers to the cause of righteousness 
in this portion of our land. In either of these cities and 
probably in many others, a Unitarian society could be 
gathered by a zealous teacher. 

From the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
we have received expressions of sympathy and the promise 
of cooperation. Engaged in the same great cause, the 
cause of liberty and truth, formed at the same period 
and called to contend with many difficulties of similar 
character, these two Associations should be united in inti- 
mate friendship. The prospects of Unitarianism abroad 
correspond to the improvement of public opinion upon 
other subjects. A greater concentration of the resources 
of our brethren in England ; the change which has trans- 
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ferred the Monthly Repository ftom the hands of an indi* 
vidaal to the care of a Society, who will still receive the 
aid of that distinguished advocate of truUi ; the growth of 
a practical spirit; and the frequency of communication 
between this country and Great Britain, from which we 
anticipate improvement to ourselves,- we regard as cir- 
cumstances favorable to the interests of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity in the land of our forefathers. On the continent 
of Europe likewise, the simple gospel is preserved in warm 
and faithful hearts. Geneva has sustained the noble 
character which it acquired in the early days of the re- 
formation, and the city where Calvin taught with equal 
zeal separation from the Romish Church and submission 
to his own authority, has discarded the dogmas, that it 
might imitate the independence of its great teacher. A 
reply has been received from Mr. Adam of Calcutta, to a 
letter addressed him in the name of the Association. 
While, however, your Committee are desirous to maintain 
a correspondence with their brethren in all parts of the 
earth, they have not considered themselves at liberty to 
enter on the sphere of usefulness undertaken by the So- 
ciety for promoting Christianity in India. A very partial 
correspondence with foreign countries has been main- 
tained during the last year. It is hoped that circumstan- 
ces will enable the Committee of the next year, to perform 
this service more satisfactorily. « 

The department of the Society's operations, which 
has been most diligently prosecuted, is the printing of 
tracts. Y(Bt, the Committee regret that they have been 
unable to meet the demands of the public. The past 
year has strengthened the conviction that the chief obsta- 
cle in the way of truth, is precisely that which this Asso- 
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ciaUon is intended to remove, the inadequacy of the 
present means of religious knowledge. The disposition 
to receive correct views of Christian faith, does not need 
to be created. The desire for an enlightened, scriptural 
and generous theology already exists. Multitudes are 
ready to leave the paths of error, if some hand will offer 
itself^ to lead them into the right way. Prejudice and 
bigotry are yielding place to a spirit of inquiry. \The 
demand for our tracts has been remarkable, as no extraor- 
dinary efforts have been made to diffuse them, and even 
the ordinary methods of introducing works into circula- 
tion have only of late been employed. The engagements 
of the former agent in this city prevented such an atten- 
tion on his part, to the business of the General Depository, 
as was necessary to its full success ; and with the com- 
mencement of the present calendar year, the agency was 
transferred to Messrs Bowles & Dearborn, whose con- 
nexions as publishers and booksellers, enable them to 
extend this branch of our operations wherever it may be 
proper. The enterprise and attention of the present 
agents recommend them to patronage; and the Executive 
Committee are unanimous in expressing their hope, that 
they will receive the encouragement they merit. Their 
interest in the publishing department of the Christian 
Examiner, the Reading Room which they propose to 
connect with the bookstore and to furnish with religious 
periodicals, and their correspondence with England, as 
well as their situation as general agents of this Society, 
suggest the advantages they possess as Unitarian book- 
sellers. Since the General Agency has been in their 
hands twenty three new agents have been appointed, 
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mostly in New-England. Fifty two agencies are now 
connected with the General Depository, and ^measares 
have been taken to establish others, in New->York, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. The whole number of tracts printed 
by the Association is sixty fire thoasand live hundred. 
Several of these tracts are large, only one consists of 
less than sixteen pages. Each of these tracts has passed 
to a second, and most of them to a third edition. They 
have taken the rank among Unitarian writings, to which 
their merits entitle them, and the constant demand for 
them, from persons in this vicinity and at a distance, will 
probably render a republication of them all necessary in 
the course of the next year. While your Committee have 
perceived such a desire of instruction, they have been 
pained that what they could do to gratify it was so inad- 
equate. The easy and wide distribution of our tracts, 
the eagerness with which they are sought, and the proba- 
bility that they will have readers as long as our Associa- 
tion continues, recommend this mode of publication in 
preference to any other. Tracts bearing our name, are 
circulated through the country, and are read by more 
persons, and in more distant places than such as are 
offered without this pledge for their character. The 
friend of Unitarian Christianity can find no more efiec- 
tual way of inculcating correct principles, yet for want of 
the assistance they had hoped and expected to receive, 
the directors are compelled to disappoint themselves and 
others, and to hear repeated calls for new tracts^ which 
they cannot answer. 

The funds of the Association do not warrant a large 
expenditure. The Treasurer's account has exhibited the 
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receipts of the year, which, though not equal to the hopes 
some may have formed from the interest awakened at 
the last anniversary, have been perhaps, a» great as could 
be reasonably expected. A more generous encourage- 
ment might have enabled the Committee to prosecute 
their objects to the extent which opportunity and inclina" 
tion recommended. The number of life subscribers is 
fifty three, the amount of annual subscriptions nearly 
$1090. Fifteen Auxiliary Associations hare been organ- 
ized, and others are proposed. The Committee repeat 
the suggestion made in the last report, that auxiliaries 
are almost indispensable to our success. If we would 
either have a full treasury, or put our tracts into general 
circulation, branches of the parent society must be 
formed. The amount of uncollected subscriptions is 
$1418 — all of which, and treble which might have been 
received and expended, had these channels of intercourse 
been c^ned. Among the expenditures of the past year, 
will be found an appropriation of $160 to a Unitarian 
Society in Augusta (Georgia,) who were desirous of 
erecting a church for the worship of God the Father. 
The circumstances of the case seemed to justify this do- 
nation, though it was for an object which it is deemed 
less judicious to aid from the funds of this Association 
than many others. 

The hopes entertained of a permanent arrangement, 
by which the Christian Register should be published 
under the patronage of this Association, have been disap- 
pointed. The protracted sickness of the gentleman, 
whose services were for a time enjoyed in the editorial 
department, compelled his friends to resign the expec- 
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tation of his speedy recovery. They have still to lament 
his confinement by painful disease. Having entered into 
an obligation to provide an editor, for at least one year, 
the Executive Committee continued their oversight of the 
paper till last January, when they relinquished- their con* 
tract, and they have since had no other interest in its 
management than is felt by its other friends. The 
release of the proprietor and editor from other cares will 
enable him to give his entire attention to the paper, and 
it is hoped that the encouragement diie to his efforts 
which has hitherto been inadequately rendered, will not be 
withheld.— The Christian Examiner lias been conducted 
by the present editor, with an ability that deserves much 
greater recompense than it has received. The patron- 
age of this work though considerable, is far below its 
merits. The first Unitarian periodical in this country in 
pretension and in character, and inferior to no other 
work of the same nature, it should be liberally supported ; 
and the Committee believe they are discharging their 
duty, so far as it requires them to suggest means of reli- 
gious improvement, when they urge its claims on the 
members of this Association. — Another publication to 
which they would call the attention of Unitarians, will 
soon be commenced in Keene, New-Hampshire. The 
purpose of the editor, is to give in a monthly number, 
sermons of living Unitarian preachers. The excellence 
of the design, the reputation of the gentlemen who have 
promised their assistance, and the character of the editor 
induce the belief, that this will be an important instru- 
ment in diffusing truth. 
Though it is not immediately connected with the ope- 
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rations of the Executive Committee, they cannot deny 
themselves the privilege of calling the attention of this 
meeting to another great instrument of good, the Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge. " They who are acquainted 
with- its concerns, know that they are in a prosperous 
state, and that the spirit of study, improvement and piety 
prevails to a most commendable and gratifying extent." 
And your Committee adopt the sentiment of the directors 
of the Institution, that ** it ought to be a favorite object 
with our religious community." 

On a review of the interests confided to them, the Exe- 
cutive Committee can express a conviction, even stronger 
than was felt on the last anniversary, that this Associa- 
tion "was established at a propitious moment, and that if 
it be properly conducted and supported, it may render 
essential service to the cause of good morals, and en- 
lightened piety, of christian truth, charity and love. 
They are encouraged by the favor already shown to 
their opinions, and still more by the prospects of their 
extended influence. They think there is occasion for 
gratitude and confidence, for diligence and activity. 
They cheerfully trust their religion to the providence 
and grace of God, believing, as they believe the divinity 
of their sentiments, that they need only clear exposition, 
faithful defence, and practical obedience to insure them 
ultimate, if not speedy triumph. Let them be recom- 
mended by clear minds, warm hearts and holy lives, 
and they will stand and prevail. The truth as it is in 
Jesus, will be mighty and overcome all obstacles thrown 
in its way from honest or corrupt motives, and the hour 
be rolled on before another generation has covered the 
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face of the land, when the churches of oar Lord shall be 
filled with worshippers of one God, even the Father, who 
sent his Son, to be the light and Saviour of mankind. 

Soon after the annual meeting of last year, the cause 
of truth and virtue sustained a painfhl loss, by the death 
of Nathaniel A. Haven, Esq. of Portsmouth N. H. who 
had been elected a Vice President of the Association. 
Few have rendered themselves more dear to the lovers 
of excellence, few have, in so short a life, connected 
themselves so closely with the b^t interests of society, 
and of few were such hopes of usefulness cherished. 
He was removed by that Providence whose ways are 
wisdom and love, though they are often covered with 
darkness. He has left ui$ an example of Christian zeal, 
of benevolent gptivity, and of humble piety, which we 
may rejoice that it is our privilege to hold in remem- 
brance. 

After the report had been read and accepted. Rev. Mr 
Gannett of Boston offered the following resolution, which 
he supported by some remarks on the circumstances* fa- 
vorable to immediate effort, on the inadequacy of the 
present means of instruction, and on the incitements to 
exertion which are furnished by the nature and impor- 
tance of truth, and the example of those who have pro- 
moted its diffusion. Before he sat down, he requested 
Mr Thomas, who had travelled in the Western States 
under the direction of the Executive Committee, to stale 
the impressions received on his journey. Mr Thomas 
bore testimony to the wants of the country, the disposi*^ 
tion of the people to hear Unitarian preachers, and the 
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excellence of character, and the friendly feelings which he 
found among the members of the Christian denomination. 
He seconded the resolution offered. 

Rev. Mr Colman of Salem, expressed his doubts con- 
cerning the necessity or utility of increased exertions to 
educate candidates for the ministry ; and was followed by 
Mr Saltonstall of Salem, and Mr L. Tappan, of Boston, 
who replied to some points, both of reasoning and fact, in 
Mr Colman's remarks.-^-The resolution was then ac- 
cepted — viz. 

Resolved, That the opportunities for the spread of 
Unitarian truth, .which are daily presenting themselves, 
call for new exertions on the part of its friends, and a 
great increase of the number of its teachers. 

Rev. Mr Ware of Boston introduced the following res- 
olution, with a few remarks on its object. Dr Tuckerman 
of Boston, by whom it was seconded, spoke of the expe- 
rience he had had in his mission, especially of the evi- 
dence afK)rded him in many instances, that Unitarian 
Christianity is adequate to the spiritual wants of the 
distressed, the sick, and the bereaved in the poorer classes 
of society — The resolution was accepted — viz- 

Resolvedy That this Association regard with peculiar 
interest, the establishment by the Executive Committee, of 
a domestic mission in the city of Boston, and the encou- 
ragement it has received. 

The next resolution was offered by Rev. Mr Palfrey of 
Boston, who addressed the meeting at some length. He 
qpoke of the situation and character of the English Uni- 
tarians, and, while he lamented their political disabilities, 
and the oblocpiy to which they had been subjected in this 
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country as well as in Great Britain, bore his decided tes- 
timony in their favor both as scholars and christians. 
He also gave a sketch of the condition in which he found 
Unitarianism on the continent of Europe — in France, 
Transylvania, and Holland, and particularly in Geneva, 
where he visited to the place of Servietus' death in com- 
pany with a Unitarian successor to Calvin in the theological 
chair — a remarkable proof, he observed, of the ejficacy 
of creeds and fagots in preventing the progress of opin- 
ion. The resolution was supported by Mr Bond of Bob- 
ton, and was accepted — viz. 

Resolved, That this Association reciprocate the ex* 
pressions of sympathy and regard they have received from 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and re- 
joice in the exertions of the friends of truth in England, 
and on the continent of Europe. 

Judge Story of Salem, in proposing the fourth resolu- 
tion noticed the lateness of the hour, which made him 
unwilling to detain the meeting, though he felt the subject 
to be one of great interest and importance. He ex- 
pressed many of his views, especially on the purpose of 
the framers of our state constitution, and on the argu- 
ment furnished by law and usage, in regard to the clause 
concerning the support of religion. In allusion to re-' 
cent attempts to give this clause a novel construction, and 
with reference to th^great ^estion of religious liberty, 
he spoke with force and eloquence — and it was only re- 
gretted by those who heard him, that he could not in an 
earlier part of the evening, have uttered his sentiments 
with yet greater fulness. The resolution, seconded by 
Rev. Mr Walker of Charlestown, was accepted^*viz. - 
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Resolved, That the present time particularly demandi 
the faithful services of the friends of religious liberty. - 

The following resolution was then offered by Judge 
Story, was seconded and passed — viz. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be re- 
turned to the Executive Committee for their able and 
interesting Report, and that they be requested to have it 
printed and distributed as a tract. 

It being too late for the further transaction of business, 
Rev. Mr Walker moved, That when this meeting adjourn, 
it adjourn to meet in the Vestry of the Chauncy Place 
Church at 8 o'clock tomorrow morning — this motion was 
seconded and accepted. 

Rev. Mr Ware proposed that before the meeting sepa- 
rate, the " Dismission Hymn" be sung. The propo- 
sal was received with approbation ; and after singing, at 
half past 10 o'clock, an adjournment was moved and 
voted. 

Wednesday, May 30. — The adjourned meeting was 
held in Chauncy Place Vestry at 8 A. M. The first bu- 
siness was the choice of officers. Rev. Mr Young and 
Mr G. F. Thayer were chosen to collect votes. 

IB^v. Aaron Bancroft, D. D. was unanimously re- 
elected President. 

The following gentlemen who were elected last year, 
and had signified their acceptance, were unanimously 

rechosen Vice Presidents, 

Hon. Jo^iEPH Story, Hon. Joseph Lymaw, 

Hon. Charles H. Atherton, Hon. Stephen Longfellow, 

Henry Wheaton, Esq. Rev. James Taylor, 

Henry Payson, Esq. Hon. William Cranch, 

Martin L. Hurlbut, Esq. Hon. Samuel S. Wilde. 

Hon. Samuel Hoar, Jr. 

Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. Rev. James Walker, and 

3 
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ReT. Sa^iuel Barrett, were unanimously rechosen J9f- 
rectors, and Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, Secretary, 

It being stated that Lewis Tappan, Esq. declined a 
reelection, it was 

Voted, That thanks be returned to the late Treasurer 
for his faithful and zealous services. 

•Samuel Dorr, Esq. was unanimously chosen Treasurer. 

On motion of Rev. H. Ware, jr. ii was 

Voted, That two messengers be appointed by this As- 
sociation to meet the United States Christian Confer- 
ence which is to be held at West Bloomfield, N. Y. in 
September next. 

It was aflerwards 

Voted, That the appointment of these messengers be 
made by the Executive Committee. 

On motion of Mr Gideon F. Thayer, it was 

Voted, That it is expedient that the Constitution be so 
far amended, as to add to the Executive Committee, a 
Secretary of Foreign Correspondence. 

( Accord ii^g to the 9th article of the Constitution this 
subject will be considered at the next annual meeting, 
when a definitive vote will be taken upon the proposed 
amendment.) 

On motion of Rev. H. Ware, jr. it was *# 

Voted, That the Executive Committee be directed to 
make arrangements, by which the future meetings of the 
Association for the transaction of business, may be held 
at a more convenient hour. 

As no other business remained for disposal, the meet- 
ing, on motion of Rev. Dr Ripley of Concord, 

Adjourned sine die. 

* Mr Porr having declined this appointment, the Executive Com- 
mittee, according to the 8th article of the Constitution, elected 
"■^nry Rice, Esq. who has accepted the office. 
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The Executive Committee of the American Unitarian 
Association, as they send abroad their Second Annual 
Report, would avail themselves of this opportunity of 
communicating with their friends, and offer one or two 
suggestions, which they deem important. An in- 
stitution^ whose purpose is to improve public opin- 
ion and feeling through the methods adopted by us, 
is dependent on pecuniary patronage. Even if jnanu- 
Bcripts be provided, they cannot be printed without the 
means of payment. The committee feel, at this time 
particularly, the need of more prompt aid from those who 
have encouraged them to prosecute their work. Their 
treasury is nearly empty in consequence of the delay of 
members in paying their annual subscription. In the 
preceding Report it has been stated that nearly fifleen 
hundred dollars are due from annual subscribers. The 
immediate payment of this amount would give an effi- 
ciency to the operations of the committee, which they 
cannot else have. The difficulty of collecting small sums, 
scattered over the country on the one hand, and the in- 
convenience of transmitting them on the other, show the 
advantage of auxiliary associations. These are almost 
necessary to that activity and energy on which success 
in our work as ifi every other depends. If only five or 
six persons unite themselves for a particular object, they 
become a centre of attraction to others, their own interest 
is quickened, and they form a point of observation which 
is kept distinctly in view by their friends at a distance. 
The committee do therefore urge the formation of aux- 
iliaries. They would respectfully request every clergy- 
man who is disposed to aid their efforts, to invite indi- 
viduals of his parish to consult on the measure, and to 
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adopt the course recommended in the remarks sab- 
joined to the last year's Report, which are reprinted 
in the appendix. In places destitute of a pastor, this 
method might be adopted by any individual. 

The ^necessity of early and regular communication 
from the branches to the Parent Society, is obvious. The 
existence of auxiliaries will not alone supply our wants. 
They must contribute promptly, according to their 
ability. The labor of collecting and transmitting the 
annual subscriptions must, as has been suggested, lie on 
the officers of the auxiliary associations, but this labor in 
each case will be very light. It has been found conve- 
nient in some places to establish a depository for the 
town or parish, under the care of an agent, who shall 
transact all the financial concerns of the association and 
be remunerated for any expense that he may incur. This 
plan would probably be useful in every place. 

A misunderstanding has prevailed of the privileges al- 
lowed to subscribers. The committee have never pledged 
themselves to publish any number of tracts annually ; 
they have expressed a hope, which they do not yet relin- 
quish, that they may print two every month. But this 
will depend on the aid they receive from writers and 
subscribers. They ask only for the means of gratifying 
a demand which it pains them to leave unanswered. 
They are anxious to be the almoners of others' intellectual 
bounty, and to return the pecuniary contributions of their 
friends in the fruits of thought and experience. They 
also hope that individualjiberality will not be stinted by 
a regard to personal compensation. The good we would 
effect is not confined to the members of our association. 
We wish to send tracts and missionaries to those who 
are willing to read and hear, that they may be convinced 
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and be persuaded to cooperate with us. If a member 
pay one dollar, and receive tracts to this value, he con- 
tributes nothing to the diffusion of correct sentiments. 
The committee trust in the good sense, and generosity 
of the friends of this institution, v<rho must perceive the 
injustice of demanding more than can, under present cir- 
cumstances, be granted or accomplished, and who will 
also see that a favorable change in these circumstances 
depends not solely on the directors. It cannot be expected 
that tracts shall be furnished in anticipation of all receipts, 
or that the committee should make themselves responsi- 
ble to an indefinite extent. In consequence of some in- 
quiries founded on mistake, the following vote was passed 
and published in the Christian Register of September 
23, 1826. 

*' Resolved, that every member of the Association is 
entitled to one copy of every tract, published by the As* 
sociation during the year for which his subscription is 
entered." 

In compliance with the above vote members may al- 
ways obtain their tracts by personal application, but the 
committee would not be justified in defraying the expense 
of distribution. Wherever a local depository is establish- 
ed, the tracts will be regularly sent by the general agents, 
if desired, at the expense of the auxiliary. Individual 
subscribers may receive theirs from the nearest deposi- 
tory. 

The committee cherish the hope, that before another 
anniversary they shall number many new branches and 
many more life members. A laudable example has been 
set by ladies and by societies ^ may it be generally followed. 
Our Association, is established and its existence widely 
known. The doubts entertained by some of its practi- 

3* 
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cability have been met by a successful experiment, the 
name which it assumed has been raised into favor, its 
operations are now contemplated Ivith interest by the 
religious public, it only needs support. This is earnest- 
ly sought, and confidently expected. 

The accumulation of materials for a history of Unita- 
rianism and of religious opinions in this country, is an 
object worthy of encouragement. No depository of facts 
and documents illustrating this subject is more suitable 
than the bureau of this American Association. A com- 
mencement has been madeof such a collection, and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee solicit books, pamphlets, manuscripts, 
or papers of any kind which their friends will place in 
their care. Individuals will afford them aid by furnishing 
narratives of former years, or information of events of 
which they have had personal knowledge. Works in vin- 
dication of Unitarian Christianity will be received, and 
employed to form a library always open to the members 
of the Association. 



APPENDIX. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 

'* This Association was organized under some disad- 
vantages. Its plan was suggested by a few gentlemen 
on the evening preceding the last election, at too late an 
hour to secure the advice and cooperation of many of 
those whose judgment would be useful in forming, and 
whose influence would be important in strengthening; 
such a society. The time for a more general and effec- 
tive concert seemed, however, to have arrived ; and the 
presence of Unitarians from distant towns, who an- 
nually assemble in this city, showed the necessity of an 
immediate effort for the accomplishment of this object. 
It would have been impossible to ascertain in a few 
hours the sentiments of the great body of Unitarian 
Christians, in relation to the measures, which they 
should adopt for the diffusion of pure religion. From 
these circumstances, the meeting at whicb the project 
of this Association was discussed, and its constitution 
adopted, was necessarily small. Notice could only be 
given at the close of the Berry Street Conference on 
Wednesday morning, that such a meeting would be held 
in the aflernoon. At that meeting, it was unanimously 
voted, fhat it is expedient to form a society to be called 
the American Unitarian Association. At an adjourned 
meeting, held the next morning, a constitution, reported 
by a committee appointed for the purpose, was accepted, 
and the officers require"^ by the constitution were elected. 
This brief statement will explain the fact, that the exist- 
ence of this society was unknown to most Unitarians in 
this city and commonwealth, until some weeks afler its 
organization ; and will also show under what doubtful 
prospects of support it was commenced." 

" The Committee have been gratified by the sympathy 
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expressed for them in the prosecution of their duties bj 
Unitarians near and at a distance. They have been fa- 
vored with letters from Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, from all sections of 
this state, from the city of New York, and from the 
western part of the state of New York, from Philadelphia, 
Harrisbuig, Northumberland, Pittsburg, and Meadville, 
in Pennsylvania, from Maryland, from the District of 
Columbia, from South Carolina, from Kentucky, and 
from Indiana. In all these letters the same interest is 
exhibited in the efforts which the Association promises 
to make for the diffusion of pure Christianity. Many of 
them have contained interesting accounts of the state pf 
religion in different places, and especially correspondents 
have furnished the Committee with ample details re- 
specting the history and condition of Unitarians in Penn- 
sylvania. If similar accounts could be obtained from all 
the states of the Union, they would embody an amount of 
knowledge, that is now much wanted. And the Com- 
mittee avail themselves of this opportunity to remind 
Unitarians, that they will render a service to the cause of 
truth by communicating facts connected with the progress 
and present state of Unitarian Christianity." 

" While the Committee congratulate the officers and 
members of the Association on the degree of favor, which 
has been shown to it, they mean not to deny that objec- 
tions have been started, and that some have been reluc- 
tant to add their names to the list of its supporters. 
They have labored to show the futility of these objections, 
and to dissipate the fears expressed by good men, and 
decided Unitarians, that the new Society might be a 
sotirce of evifrather than of good, of division rather than 
of harmony. They have strenuously opposed the opinion, 
that the object of its founders was to build up a party, ta 
organize an opposition, to perpetuate pride and bigotry. 
Had they believed that such was its purpose, or such 
would be its effect, they would have withdrawn themselves 
from any connexion with so hateful a thing. Thej 
thought otherwise, and experience has proved that thej 
did not judge wrongly. They have witnessed an in* 
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creased zeal for pure and undefiled religion, the religion 
not of this man nor that party, but of Jesus Christ, our 
Master and Redeemer, brought into action, if it were 
not inspired, by the influence of this Association. They 
have heard words of congratulation, but none of bitter- 
ness; and they devoutly believe, that this Society is 
meant in the providence of God to be instrumental in 
diffusing the truths and the spirit of that gospel, for 
which his Son was sent, for which he toiled and fiiuffered, 
and to establish which he poured out his blood. In the 
words of the Circular, which they have already quoted, 
" they care not for adding to the number of those, who 
merely call themselves Unitarians ; but their object is to 
increase the number of those, who are Christians from 
examination and conviction ; the number of consistent 
believers, whose lives comport with their principles ; the 
number of those, who feel the influence and power of the 
precepts of Jesus Christ.' In this cause, the cause of 
man's highest interest, the cause of universal love, they 
believe this Association is willing to employ all its ener- 
gies and resources ; and commending it to the favor of 
our Father in heaven, for whose glory they humbly trust 
it was established, they feel a confldence, which much 
disappointment alone can destroy, that it will be a bless- 
ing to future generations. It will, they hope, scatter the 
seeds of spiritual knowledge, which shall spring up in 
usefulness on earth, and shall yield a harvest of ever- 
lasting glory." 

The following remarks were appended to the First 
Report. 

** It will have been seen by the reader, that it was 
recommended at the annual meeting, 'that as far as 
practicable, auxiliaries be formed to the Association in 
every Unitarian congregation.' The {Executive Com- 
mittee have prepared some articles of association for such 
auxiliaries, which are annexed. They merely propose 
such a Constitution, as a convenient bond of union, and 
as calculated to give simplicity and uniformity, if it 
should be generally adopted, to the arrangements of the 
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AsflocktioB. According to the plan h&te ofiered^ the 
aoxiiiarks are composed of subscribers to the Grenexal 
Association, which is thought by the Committee prefera- 
ble to the usual method of belonging to the parent insti- 
tution only indirectly, and in consequence of a connexion 
with the auxiliary. It is proper howe7er to state, for 
those who may adopt the latter course, that by a yole of 
the Executive Committee, passed some months since, no 
association can be acknowledged as auxiliary, to which 
the terms of subscription are less than those fixed in the 
Constitution of the General Association. The propriety 
of this rule must be obvious to any one, especially tf 
another vote of the Committee be considered, by whiofa 
every member is entitled to a copy of every tract pub- 
lished by the Association. Tracts are also sold to agents 
and to auxiliary associations, at a large discount. To 
these two votes the 4th article of the annexedConstita* 
tiou refers. The purpose of these auxiliary assoeixtioos 
is two fold. They will be a means of increasing and 
perpetuating the interest felt in the American Unitarian 
Association, and will present the most effectual method 
of securing for it friends, . funds and intelligence, from 
every part of the country. With this view it is required 
that an annual report be made from each branch to tkm 
parent society, the directors of which will thus beniaile 
acquainted with the religious condition of different sec* 
tions, and be enabled to issue such publications, and 
make such appropriations, as shall best accomplish th^ 
ends of the Association. It is therefore hoped, that the 
annual reports of the auxiliaries will contain such state* 
ments, as may assist the Executive Committee in their 
duties. The chief good, however, expected from such 
associations, is the increase of social and practical reii«> 
gion among their members. The frequent meeting of 
those, who shall assemble for religious purposes, to atJhrise 
and assist one another in the support of religious cbaxi^ 
ties, it is thought, must be favorable to personal charao 
ter, and must increase that sympathy and c4>operajtioB^ 
which are among the chief objects of the Unitarian A»* 
sociation.'' 
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Ws, the Subflcribers, desirous ta aid the operations of 
the American Unitarian Association, do hereby associate 
ourselves for that purpose, and agree to the following 
articles by way of 

CONSTITUTION. 

1. This Association shall be '' The Association 
OP Auxiliary to the American Unitarian 
Association.'' 

2. The objects of this Association shall be, in general, 
those of the American Unitarian Association, namely, 
"to difiuse thp knowledge and promote the interests of 
pure Christianity." 

3. This Association shall be composed of members of 
the AjBerican Unitarian Association ; i. e. of persons who 
have each contributed $30 as a life subscription, or who 
pay at least $1 a year, to that Association. 

4. A depository for tracts shall be appointed by this 
Association, at which each member, besides receiving 
gratis one copy of all the tracts of the American Unita- 
rian Association, shall be allowed to purchase any num- 
ber of them for distribution, at per cent discount? 

5. The business of this Association shall be conducted 
by an agent, or by a ^committee, consisting of mem- 
bers, who shall superintend the depositary, correspond 
with the executive committee of the General Association, 
pay over to the Treasurer thereof the monies due, and 
make to the Secretary a yearly report of its doings. 
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In the First Annual Report it was stated that a meet' 
ing of gentlemen friendly to the Association was held in 
Boston in April, 1826. At that meeting a committee 
was appointed to prepare a circular, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken. 

*' The want of union among Christians of our denom- 
ination, is felt to he a great evil by those, who have di- 
rected their attention to this subject. Living in an age 
of unusual religious excitement, surrounded by numerous 
sects, all of which are zealously employed in dissemina- 
ting their peculiar tenets, we should be wanting in duty 
to ourselves, and be doing injustice to the doctrines we 
profess, if we should allow them to fail in exercising their 
due influence, for the want of a corresponding zeal and 
interest. Unitarians are often charged with lukewarm- 
ness and indifference to the cause of religion. We will 
not undertake to say how far this charge is well founded ; 
but we will say that much of it is rather apparent than 
real, and is owing to a want of concert among ourselves. 
Our exertions have not been apparent, because insula- 
ted ; and the contributions of many of^ our friends have 
been thrown into the treasuries of other denominations 
of Christians, from the want of some proper objects 
among ourselves, upon which they could be bestowed. 
We feel confident, that there are among us men of zeal 
and energy, who are both willing and able to exert 
themselves in the cause of religion ; and that others, who 
are now indifferent to the subject, might by sympathy 
and encouragement be excited to similar exertions." 

'* The great end of this Association is the promotion 
of pure morals and practical piety. We value our doc- 
trines only so far as they evidently are the revelation of 
the will and character of God, and so far as they tend to 
improve the religious, moral, and intellectual condition 
of mankind. Believing that from their simple, sublime, 
and elevating character, they are peculiarly adapted to 
the wants of all conditions of mankind, to the ignorant 
and simple, as well as the learned and gifted ; believing 
oo, that they are more eminently calculated than any 
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other views of Christianity to warm the heart, to interest, 
elevate and purify the feelings, and to devebpe all the 
faculties of the mind, we are desirous that they be known 
and understood and felt by e^ery individual in our com- 
munity." 

" Whilst the friends of this institution would endeavor 
to establish correct principles and awaken a deep reli- 
gious feeling in our own churches and community ; they 
would also diffuse abroad the knowledge and influence of 
the gospel of our Lord and Saviour. For this end, it is 
their intention, so far as their funds will admit of it, to 
assist destitute churches in the support of public worship, 
and to send missionaries to those parts of our country, 
where they may be particularly wanted. This is a sub- 
ject, in relation to which serious and reflecting minds 
cannot doubt that there are solemn and important duties 
to perform. If we regard the gospel as a blessing, if we 
have imbibed any of its spirit, if we have felt any of that 
charity, which forms so essential a feature in the chris- 
tian character ; that charity, which confines itself to no 
limits, but which is as boundless as the universe, which, 
beginning at home, extends itself to all conditions of men, 
to all orders of moral beings ; that charity, which limits 
itself not to the relief of temporal wants and sufferings, 
and the promotion of temporal happiness, but extending 
itself beyond this world, points out the only way and 
means which lead to eternal peace and happiness and 

^ joy ; if we have imbibed this spirit, and, at the same time 
feel, that the gospel is the richest, the most invaluable 
blessing, which God has bestowed on us, then there can 
be no question as to our duty. 

" Moreover, if we are convinced, that God has shed 
new light into our minds, in relation to his will and char- 
acter, we are bound in gratitude to Him to exert our- 
selves in its diffusion. Let it not be said, that if the 
doctrines we profess are correct, they will certainly pre- 
vail, and that they need no assistance from us. Truth, 
indeed, is mighty, for it nerves the mind, gives to it con- 

^ fidence, energy and power, and animates it to great and 
unwearied exertions. But God operates through second 

4 
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causes, and having sent our religion into the world, he 
left it to man to support and disseminate it. It was in- 
troduced into the world, and has been sustained and 
transmitted to the present generation, through much 
labor and persecution and suffering. But the great work 
is not yet completed, much remains to be done by us. 
Let it not be said of us, that we are unworthy of the 
blessings we have received; but possessing the means 
and opportunities of doing much towards this cause, let 
us so use them, that we shall finally be able to render a 
good account." 



The auxiliary Unitarian Association of Philadelphia 
have printed a small tract, containing their constitution 
with some valuable introductory remarks, from which the 
following extracts are taken. 

*' It is no wonder that associations of men for the 
maintenance of particular religious views should be re- 
garded with distrust, when it is considered what an un- 
due influence they have oftentimes exerted, and how 
directly they have aided in retarding the progress of free 
inquiry. Enormous as the abuses of associations have 
been, the very existence of abuses intimates that this 
mode of operation (by means of association) is capable 
of a lawful and important use, and may be employed with 
great power in the cause of truth. We thus judge. If 
men, by forming themselves into societies for the support 
o^ certain doctrines, have succeeded in effecting their 
'»bject, surely by the same means the great doctrine of 
'eligious freedom may be advanced. Now let it be re- 
nembered that to establish this doctrine more firmly in 
the world is one of the principal objects of our Associa- 
tion, acknowledged in every other doctrine and opinion 
vhich we may labor to extend. It is our aim to dijffase 
», rational faith ; and as we can have no idea of snch a' 
kith that does not involve the exercise of private judg- 
lent — the liberty of thought, we feel that we cannot in« 
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fringe the sacred freedom of the mind without defeating 
the main object for which we are associated. 

** Every thing conspires to impress us with the vast 
importance of diffusing more liberal views of christian 
truth. The erroneous systems of religion which are 
prevalent, their effects upon private happiness, the dis- 
honorable ideas which they help to cherish of the divine 
character and government, the obstructions that [they 
throw in the way of religious liberty and free inquiry, the 
utter rejection of Christianity by intelligent men which 
they have produced and are still producing ; while, on 
the other hand, the immense value to human virtue of 
correct notions of God and duty, the peace of mind which 
they establish, the cheerful light which they throw over 
our existence both present and future, and above all, 
their inseparable union with the cause of the most per- 
fect religious freedom ; all these things impose upon us a 
weight of obligation that cannot well be estimated Add 
to this our peculiar situation as the inhabitants of a land 
advancing in unexampled prosperity, and consequently 
in a state of great moral danger, d^ending for the very 
existence of its present happy form of society upon the 
strictest and most uniform observance of the great prin- 
ciples of morality and religion ; we can have no plainer 
duty before us than that of doing all that in us lies for the 
diffusion of those views which we deem the most condu- 
cive to the best welfare of our fellow men. 

^* In our circumstances a deficiency of earnest christian 
zeal would furnish some ground for an inference either 
against our cause, or against those engaged in it ; either 
the system is defective, or we do not understand and a{>- 
preciate it. But God forbid that we should have em- 
braced views which render us indifferent to the most 
solemn subjects, and careless of contributing our effortfi 
to the advancement of human happiness. If the fault i^ 
in ourselves, then we would repair our error, and dis- 
pense with * the poor and beggarly ' principles of a 
worldly wisdom, such as measuring ourselves by otheri^ 
and being satisfied with ourselves because we do an 
well as our fellows, and resort to the elevated standard of 
christian duty, and try to bring our characters and our 



effi>rt8 np to its requisitions: We would set ourseWes 
seriously at work to become more thoroughly acquainted 
with the views we profess to hold, and then our feeling in 
behalf of their diffusion will become more distinct and 
vivid. At the same time we would embrace every oj^r- 
tunity of extending a knowledge of our faith." 
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FIRST QUARTERLY REPORT* 

OF THE 

BOSTON MISSIONARY. 

To the Executive Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association. 

Gentlemen, 

I entered upon the duties of the mission, aoMttg 
the poor of this citf , to which you appointed me, on the 
5th of last ' November ; and I have thought it to be pro- 
per, in this service, not to visit in any family, which is 
visited by any settled minister of the city as a part of his 
flock. 

Within the last three months, I have taken fifty fami- 
lies into my pastoral charge. A few of them have lived 
in the city but six, or twelve months. Some, however, 
who have been here many years, and others who were 
born in the city, are kept from connexion with our reli- 
gious societies by their poverty. They cannot afibrd to 
hire seats in our churches. Some, too, by the frequency 
of their removals, are now in the neighborhood of (me, 
and n9w of another, of the churches in the city, on whose ^ 
services they occasionally attend. The intellectual, mo- 
ral, and religious character of some whom I visit, is very 
highly respectable. But the exposures of great poverty 
are very affiscting. The rooms in which the poor live 

* One edition of 1hi» Report has been printed, Irat as Us cirailaliMi 

was confined to Boston, and the whole edition is distributed! tbe 
Executive Committee have directed its republicatioQ. 
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are oflen as cold and cheerless as can well be imagined ; 
and the difficulty of obtaining clothes and food sufficient 
for their comfort is very great. The fire-places of these 
rooms are so deep, that a large quantity of fuel is required 
to procure even a little warmth ; and with] all the aid which 
is obtained from the city, from our charitable societies, 
from benevolent individuals, and from the streets, much, 
very much is endured in such a winter as the present. 
Nor is it as easy as some think it to be, for all to find 
employment, by which they may earn enough for a com- 
fortable subsistence. Hence, too often, come intemper- 
ance and dishonesty. 

My attention has constantly been directed tiLthe chil- 
dren of the families in which I visit ; and I have done 
what I could to persuade parents faithfully to keep their 
children at school. Through the kindness of friends 
who have supplied my poors' purse, I have enabled pa? 
rents to send a considerable number of children to school, 
who were kept at home by the want of shoes, or a shawl. 
Of the result of my mission, I am not prepared to' say 
much at present. I have cause, however, I think, to be- 
lieve that no preceding three months of my life have been 
passed more usefully. I am received with great kindness 
and affection in the families in which I visit ; and, great 
as are the vice and suffering which I have sometimes. 
been called to witness, I have also found encouragements 
and compensations in this service, which will be among 
the happiest recollections of my life. 

On the second day of my mission, I visited a widow, 
who was passing rapidly to the grave in consumption ; 
and I ministered to her till the 27th ultimo, on which day 
she died. She was thirty-five years of age, and had three 
children. I particularize her, only because I have the 
pleasure to tell you, that neither in my reading, nor in my 
ministry of twenty-five years, have I met with a more im- 
pressive example of the power, which the simplest princi- 
ples of our religion, when they have full possession of the 
heart, may exert in forming a perfectly christian charac- 
ter. Her daily sufferings were very great. But the ruling 
principle in her soul was^ love to God. This was the 
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source of all her immediate eomfi^t, and of all her hope 
as a disciple of Christ '* O Sir," she had repeatedly said 
to me, " I would not exchange my sick bed» with the love 
of God which I feel in my heart, for ten thousand 
worlds." '' I can glorify God in my greatest sufferings, 
for my love of him triumphs over all my distresses." 
"Adversity," she said, "is better than prosperity. I 
once lived without God ; but I have passed through many 
scenes of trouble, and in trouble I learned to know and to 
love God. The hardest trial to which I have been called 
has been, to give up my children. But now that I have 
given them up to God, I look upon them without a feel- 
ing of anxiety." Such, indeed, were her conceptions of 
God's government, and of the purposes of suffering ; such 
her love of God, and her desire to possess and to maintain 
the spirit of Christ, that she refused opiates by which her 
sufferings might have been alleviated ; preferring to en- 
dure distress, rather than have her mind in the smallest 
degree enfeebled in its exercises, or checked in its aspi- 
rations after a nearer acquaintance with Him, who was 
the rock of her confidence, and the fountain to her heart 
of unutterable blessedness. In all my visits to this poor, 
but intelligent, most amiable and pious woman, I never 
heard from her any of the technical language of a secta- 
rian. We were soon friends ; and I shall never forget 
the emotion with which, a short time before she expired, 
she said, " I bless God, who has sent you to me, to en- 
lighten my way through the dark valley of the shadow of 
death." If no other circumstance to cheer and strengthen 
me should occur in the year of service on which I have 
entered, than the privilege of ministering to this poor 
widow, I shall be well compensated for all the toils to 
which it may call me. 

I may tell you, likewise, that on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, I was called to visit a man who was confined to his 
bed by a fever. I was pleased with the neatness and or- 
der which appeared in his family. But this man had 
thought little of religion, and had lived without prayer. 
Before he left his sick bed» I have reason to think that he 
offered the prayer of penitence, of gratitude, and of h<^ ; 
and, since his recovery, he has uniformly read praye^rs in 
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his famUy, morning and evening. I have the assaranoe 
of this man, and of his wife, that they will faithfully 
maintain this practice. 

On sabbath evening, the 3d of December, by the aa- 
mstance which I received from an association of private 
Christians, with which I am connected in the city, I was 
enabled to begin a course of religious services in the up- 
per chamber of the circular building at the bottom of 
Portland-street. These services have been continued 
from that time to the present ; and as a, lease of the room 
is taken for a year, I shall probably continue to preach 
there on the evenings of the sabbath. In these services, 
which are very well attended, I have the aid of several of 
the gentleipen of the above named association. A Sun- 
day School was begun in my lecture room on the 10th 
of December ; and the children of many families which I 
visit, as well as of other families, are very faithfully taught 
there. 

I have occasionally preached both to the men, and to 
the women, in the House of Correction. On the 37th of 
December, I visited Colson, who was executed on the 
1st instant for piracy and murder. From the time of 
my first visit, I was in the cell with him every day ; and 
this too is a part of my service, for which I think that I 
have much cause to-bless God. I found this man terribly 
profane and wicked. But I soon found that he had not 
lost every element of moral feeling. After the visits of a 
few days, I observed that he fell upon his knees when I 
was about to pray with him. Some time after this, he 
began to respond the amen at the close of our prayers. 
And at last, such was the strength of his emotions, that 
while I was praying with him, he has broken out in an 
importunity of supplication, the most heartrrending which 
I have ever heard from the lips of man. In addition to 
my daily visits to his cell, I passed with him the evening 
previous to his death; and I was with him on the next 
morning, till a few minutes before the time when he was 
led out to be executed. I had said and done all that I 
could say or do, to affect, and to direct his mind ; and 
feeling, as I did, that my duty towards him was done, I 
left him. He died, as I am told, in the manner in which 
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I h&ped that he uraald die ; with the prayer in hid heart, 
and upon his lips, God be merciful to me a sinner ! 

You ask me, how much time and exertion my services 
require ? I answer, that I give to them all my time, and 
all my strength. Most of those whom I now visit live at 
the north part of the town. But I also visit families in 
the eastern, western, and southern sections of the city ; 
and not a week passes, in which I am not extending my 
charge. Two more missionaries, within three months, 
might find duty enough to fill up every waking hour. 

It may not be amiss to add, that I have numbered two 
hundred and eighty three visits made to the people of 
my charge. Besides these, however, I have been into 
many families, of whom I learned that they regularly 
worship with some one of our religious societies, and 
whom, therefore, I visited no more. Nor do J include in 
this number of visits, those which I made to Golson in 
prison ; nor those which I have made in the house of 
correction. 

With great respect, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 

Boston^ February 5th, 1827. 



SECOND QUARTERLY REPORT* 

or TRB 

BOSTON MISSIONARY. 

To the Executive Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association. 

Gentlemen, 

Within the past six months I have been connected, 
as a Christian minister, with more than a hundred fami- 

* This Report faw not before beenfrinted. 
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lies. Some of (diese families have been broken up, and 
others have removed where I have not been able to find 
them. Bat I have still more than ninety in my charge ; 
and, within the last three months, I have made a little 
over five hundred visits. 

You will readily believe, that it would be very easy to 
^ive you a long report of what I have seen and heard in 
these visits, and a long detail of what I have said, and 
iioped, and feared. Should I ever find time to write upon 
these subjects, I may perhs^s bring them in some form, 
before the public. But general stat^nents ^re all that 
you will expect from me. 

Among the families which I visit as their pastor, there 
«re some which not only are not poor, but whose circunh- 
stances, in respect to property, are very comfortable ; and 
I have great pleasure in telling you, that they cooperate 
with me, as they have opportunity, in my plans «nd e^rts 
for the relief and improv^nent of the poor. I am con- 
xiected with some families of this class, which would be 
a blessing to any community. 

Another class of those whom I visit consists of fam»* 
lies, which, from various causes, have not been able to 
accumulate property. There are widows, and there are 
some husbands, who can provide for their families, and 
who maintain order, and find happiness, in their families, 
while they all have health, and while they can find regu- 
lar employment. But in a long failure of the employment 
on which they depend for their support, or in a long sick- 
ness, the little that was laid up is exhausted ; and, if 
they are not relieved by private bounty, they must incur 
debts, which weigh down the spirits, and produce feelings 
of discouragement and misery, for relief from which they 
resort to intemperance. I have cause to believe that, 
.through the kindness of those who have supplied my 
poors' purse, I have been enabled to do important good 
among this class of my new friends, by administering to 
their relief in the time when relief was most wanted. 
And I am sure that this is a charity, on which, if they 
witness it, angels may smile with heavenly complacency. 
I think that I have witnessed aspirations of as pure a grati- 
tude, for a small bestowment, which, however, at the time 
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was greatly wanted, as often ascends to heaven. Even a 
little which is so given, by saving him or her who re- 
ceives it from the discouragements of debt, may save them 
also from intemperance, from pauperism, and from ruin. 

I have much wished to do something for the recovery 
of the intemperate. But I have been still more solicitous 
to do what may be done, to save those from intemper- 
ance, who are constantly exposed to it ; and of whom 
indeed we may well marvel, if they become not its vic- 
tims. I wish always to act upon the principle, that hu- 
man nature is never to be given up ; that there is no 
condition of the vicious so desperate, as to forbid efforts 
for their recovery. I have therefore no sympathy with 
those who say to us, " let the confirmed drunkard perish." 
While he lives, he is not without the pale of God's mercy, 
for it is this mercy that sustains him, even while he so 
wickedly abufises it. But I believe that very much may 
be done by frequent intercourse, by faithful conversation, 
and by well selected tracts, to restrain from this deso- 
lating sin. In this department of my service, I have 
reason to hope that I have not altogether labored in vain. 

I visit in a few very vicious, and very corrupted fami- 
lies. Whether I am thus doing any immediate good, is 
indeed very doubtful. But the time of sickness, or of 
some other great affliction, may come to them, when they 
may be in a condition to receive impressions, of which 
they are now unsusceptible ; and I shall be well repaM 
for the sacrifices that are required in maintaining an ac- 
quaintance with them, if I may then be an instrument of 
bringing them to repentance and to God. 

I have spoken of the frequency of the removals of some 
whom I visit. There are families which, I believe, are 
never more than a few months in a place. They are comf 
peiled to remove by inability to pay their rent ; and, to es- 
cape from the little debts which they have contracted in the 
neighborhood in which, for a short time, they have been 
located. They go to no church ; and they are known by[no 
minister, unless indeed a missionary steps in to visit them. 
And yet these are not always very vicious families. The 
husband of this class, or the widowed mother, or the 
mother who is forsaken by her husband, is thriftless. 
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inefficient, and not entirely temperate ; but yet not oon- 
firmed' in any of the grosser vices. Here, then, I think 
the service of a missionary to be greatly useful. He 
does what he can to animate and encourage these parents 
to better efforts than they have yet made for themselves, 
and their families. He takes care that their children 
are kept at school. He gives to them in his conversation, 
and in the tracts vtrhich he leaves with them, all the reli- 
gious instruction they receive. Without his care, they 
would be beyond the reach of any of the direct influen- 
ces of our religion. 

Let me say a word of the moral exposures of the poor, 
for they are indeed hardly to be conceived but by those 
who are intimately acquainted with the poor. We must 
go into the rooms in which they live, and see how they 
live, and what they suffer there, to feel as we should feel 
for them, and to realize the extent and the strength of 
their claims upon us. Take the case of a mother, whose 
intemperate husband is daily spending his small earnings 
to obtain the rum which he drinks daily ; who is herself 
working like a slave, when she can get work, to procure 
bread for her children ; whose ragged children are not 
only every day so treated by their father, that they lose, 
as far as children can lose, all affection for him, but who 
are at once the daily witnesses of his profaneness and 
degradation, and who are even daily encouraged by him 
to disobey their mother ; I say, what are you to look for 
in these children, but that they will be as vicious and 
debased as their father 1 I can take you from house to 
house into families of this description. Or, suppose the 
case of an intemperate mother, or where both parents are 
intemperate. Rum is here the chief ingredient of break- 
fast, of dinner, and of supper. Is it wonderful, then, 
that there should be not a few among us, who are drunk- 
ards at the age of 14 or 15 years 1 Or, does it excite any 
surprise, that children who are reared under such influ- 
ences, will not go to school ? At 9 or 10 years of age 
they are wholly beyond parental control. Their home is 
in the streets ; and they go to the habitations of their 
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parents, only to obtain a supply of the wants which they 
cannot supply elsewhere. It is a matter of course^there- 
fore, that they should not only be intemperate, but pro- 
fane, deceitful and dishonest. No plan could be devised 
for their moral ruin, more certain in its results, than the 
very manner in which they are now living. Will any 
one say, that this is a necessary evil ? I cannot think so. 
The obligation is most solemn upon those to whom 
God has given the means of rescuing these young imf 
mortals from perdition, to attempt at least what may be 
attempted for their rescue. These children are now in 
a regular course of training for the House of Correction, 
and for the State Prison. My heart has ached to see a 
mother, and to hear her sobs of anguish, at the House of 
Correction, while she was visiting her son there, who was 
only 14 years old ; and to see this boy, after weeping 
for a few moments with his agonized mother, return to 
be a companion of convicts, with five or six of whom he 
must be shut up at night in a cell, where he may learn 
more of the mysteries of iniquity in eight nights, than 
he would acquire in as many years by his own unaided 
experience. Government has a right to employ any 
means that are requisite for the prevention of so great an 
evil ; and a power should be delegated to men who Vill 
faithfully exercise it, of taking children who are so ex- 
posed from the condition in which they now are, and of 
placing them, as far as may be, beyond the reach of th^ 
temptations, which otherwise will inevitably prove their 
destruction. I am aware that the difficulties of the case 
are great. But they are not insuperable. — I suggest the 
subject, only because I wish that attention may be di- 
rected to it. 

For some weeks past, either on Thursday or Saturday 
afternoon, I have met the children who live in the neigh- 
borhood of my Lecture Room, to pass an hour there. 
The time so passed we call the pleasant hour. It is 
opened and closed with a very short prayer, and religions 
instruction is one of the objects of the meeting. But 
this instruction is given rather incidentally, than directly, 
I give them familiar lectures upon subjects of natural 
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history ; and I begin each exercise by. questions respect- 
ing the preceding lecture. The service is popular among 
the children ; and I hope that it will be a means of excit- 
ing in them a thirst of knowledge, a taste at once for 
intellectual and moral gratification, and an early rever- 
ence and love of Him, of whose wisdom and goodness I 
am thus enabled to furnish them with so many testimo- 
nies in his works. 

The Sunday evening services of the Lecture Room 
are continued, and the room is uniformly well filled with 
attentive hearers. I wish that it were possible to obtain a 
permanent free lecture room in the section of the city in 
which I now officiate on Sunday evenings. This might 
be done at a small cost, compared with the good that 
might be looked for from it Our present room is not 
large enough to accommodate all who are disposed to 
unite with us. Besides, some aged people find it difficult, 
in the evening, to ascend two flights of stairs. If we 
could obtain a cheap building as a permanent place of 
worship, I think that it would not be difficult to obtain 
a supply of the pulpit half of each Sunday, as well as for 
the evening service. Is there no one among us who is at 
' once able, and who so loves the poor, that he is willing to 
builfi for them a synagogue ? 

Very respectfully, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 
^ Boston, May 5, 1827. 



MISSION OF INQUIRY TO THE WESTERN STATES. 

On pages 8 and 9 (of the Report) mention is made of 
Mr Thomas' journey to the Western States. During his 
absence it was his custom to write letters in the form of a 
journal, which were at different times sent to the Secre- 
tary, and since his return he has prepared an abstract of 
the intelligence collected by him on his tour. From 
these papers the following extracts are made, with the 
design of showing his route, and the opportunities which 
he enjoyed for accomplishing the objects of his mission, 
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and aUo of coaununicating to tbe members of the Associ^ 
ation such information obtained by him as may be gene- 
rally interesting; many personal details and remarks are 
omitted, as they were not intended for publication. Most 
of tlie extracts now given have already been printed in 
the Christian Register, but it seems proper to offer here 
a general view of Mr Thomas' labors. This is all which 
is attempted in the following abridgment of his joarnals. 

Mr Thomas left Boston April 10, 1826, and proceeded 
by way of Providence to New York and Philadelphia. 
These places are too well known to need any notice. 
From Philadelphia he took the stage coach to Harrisburg, 
the seat of government of Pennsylvania, where he found 
the Unitarians exerting themselves to build a church, 
which they have since completed. He says/* the present 
members of the society are very zealous, and their opin- 
ions are spreading as rapidly as could be expected. It is 
an important and flourishing place." He next visited 
Northumberland, where he was cordially received by 
Rev. Mr Kay, of whom he thus speaks : 

*' I know of nothing but pure zeal, and the grave of 
Priestley, that can induce him to remain here, for he has 
talents that would support him handsomely in New-Eng- 
land. I have spent much time in the family of Mr Bel- 
las of Sun bury, about two miles from N. He has given 
you so particular an account of the religious affairs of 
this place and its vicinity, that I shall only add a descrip- 
tion of the meeting houses in Northumberland. Of 
these there are three ; those of the Methodists and Pres- 
byterians are one story wooden buildings, not painted, 
and I should judge 16 by J 8 feet. The Unitarian church 
is a two story brick building, 25 or 30 feet square." 
Mr Thomas pursued his journey to Pittsburg, where he 
was detained by sickness, in the family of Mr Swastz- 
welder, the minister of the small Unitarian society of 
that place. From Pittsburg (Penn.) he writes : 

*' Of the eastern and middle parts of this State your cor* 
respondents have given you more information than I can. 
Since my arrival here I have made many inquiries con- 
cerning the religious and moral condition of the part of 
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the State west of the mountains. I fmd from Mr Swartz- 
welder, who is well acquainted with this part of the State, 
having travelled eleven years as an itinerant Methodist, 
and who is now excommunicated for his Unitarian views, 
that there is much more attention paid to religion than 
in the middle and eastern counties. The principal de* 
nominations this side of the mountains, are the Presby- 
terians and Methodists* There are a few Lutherans, 
Catholics, and Covenanters. There is much bigotry and 
fanaticism, together with a general regard to religion and 
public worship, though. of the ^ orthodox ' kind. There 
are two or three churches in almost every town. The 
Presbyterian clergy are required to have some knowledge 
of the Latin and Greek languages, and are tolerably well 
informed, better than those of any other sect. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of Presbyterians throughout the States, have 
passed a vote for the establishment of a Theological Sem- 
inary in the West. In Washington and Greene counties, 
at the south west corner of the State, a gentleman, whose 
name is Campbell, has circulated a paper of a liberal 
cast, which has effected something towards doing away 
the thick cloud of bigotry that enveloped them. In this 
State there are no public schools except for the children 
.g( paupers. I have heard of but one missionary or agent 
in these parts from any society whatever ; and he is a 
M^hodist, travelling with the professed object of exciting 
'attention to religion among the masonic lodges in the 
West. — I can give you a more particular account of this 
place. Pittsburg contains about 12,000 inhabitants, col- 
lected from all parts of the world. It is a universal work- 
shop ibr mechanics of every description. Among this 
heterogeneous and smoky mass of population, the three 
principal sects are the Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Catholics. Of the three, the Presbyterians are the most 
numerous. They have two churches, and number from 
800 to 1000 members. The Methodists have two 
churches, and number between 7 and 800 members. The 
Catholics have one church, and from 6 to 700 members. 
The Episcopalians have one church and from 8 to 400 
members ; I understand it to be a rich society. Besides 
these, the Unitarians, Covenanters, Seceders, Lutherans 
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or German Reformed, and the Unionists hare each one 
church. These societies are small, and I have not been 
able to form a probable estimate of their numbers; 
with the exception of the Unitarian society. The Union- 
ists are a few malecontents who left the Presbyterians, 
Covenanters, and Seceders, and formed a society by 
themselves. The Unitarian society consists of about 30 
members, who openly avow their sentiments and meet 
regularly on Sundays. They have an average congrega- 
tion of from 50 to 60 individuals. The members lire in 
hope, sup])orting one another by friendly intercourse, kind 
offices, and the warmest christian feelings, unalloyed by 
violence towards their oppressors, or unprofitable zeal 
among themselves. — I have made several attempts to find 
a bookseller of a different denomination, who would take 
a few tracts on commission, for prejudices are here so 
strong, they will not take them from a Unitarian, but I 
have not succeeded. Even printers will not insert com*- 
munications in answer to direct attacks on Unitarians. 
Our friends in this part of the country look with confi- 
dence on our cause, since the formation of the Associa- 
tion, and the introduction of system, to aid our efforts. 
Only the sight of one from the East, who can assure them 
that there is one spot where Unitarianism is not a re* 
proach, seems to increase their efforts and their zeal. — 
As to obtaining subscribers to the Association, I find they 
do not think it worth while to subscribe $1, and draw 
their tracts from so great a distance, and whatever they 
can expend they believe will be better employed in sup- 
porting the cause immediately around them ; so that 
I do not expect to get a single subscriber, unless I find 
some isolated Unitarian, who is not in the neighborhood 
of any society constantly requiring his assistance. — I 
intend to visit the shire towns of the counties bordering 
on, and near to the river on the Ohio side, until I come to 
Kentucky. I shall then, by the advice of all our friends 
here, travel on horseback.'' 

From Pittsburg, Mr Thomas passed, as he intended, 
into the state of Ohio ; in which as he prosecuted his 
journey, he made the following renmrks. 

<' Jefferson county^ Ohio, contains about 19,000 in* 
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habitants. The Presbyterians compose one third ; the 
Methodists another; and 1000 Cluaker«, with Episcopa- 
liansy Seceders, and Christians, another. Of the three 
last sects, the Episcopalians are the most numerous ; the 
Christians are few. — Steuben ville, the county town, con- 
tains about 2500 inhabitants. There is here a large 
society of Presbyterians ; they have a respectable young 
man, from Princeton College, for their minister. Their 
number I have not been able to ascertain. The Metho- 
dists, in 1824, returned, as members of their society in 
this place, 285. Their increase has not been rapid. 
There is a small, but respectable society of Episcopalians ; 
besides these, there are Quakers, a few Seceders, and 
Christians. The society of 'Christians, during the last 
year, amounted to 120; they have, for some time past, 
been destitute of a preacher, and their numbers have 
decreased. I was here introduced to a young man, who 
has come from the centre' of the Christians in the west 
part pf this state, to watch over and foster the interests of 
this society. He gave me the names of several of the 
elders among the Christians in the western part of the 
state. He states that the Christian denomination are 
universally opposed to the doctrine of the Trinity, dnd 
that many of them carry their opinions against church 
government -to the extent, that they are unwilling to have 
any kind of ministry separate from the gifted members of 
the congregation. This is the point on which they are 
divided. I shall however be able to give a better account 
of them hereafter. — In Harrison county, joining Jeffer- 
son on the west, I was informed, that the Presbyterians 
and Methodists are so nearly equal, that religious tenets 
form the point of contention in their elections ; the cast- 
ing vote is in the power of the duakers. — Wheeling, 
on the Virginia side of the river, contains near 3000 in- 
habitants. I attended the Episcopal church in the morning ; 
the congregation, to the number of perhaps 250, com- 
fortably filled the house. It was communion day, and 
the minister thus addressed them. ^ I have here nothing 
to do with names or sects ; I would that all who feel them- 
selves penitent sinners, should partake with us at the 
table of our common Lord.' The next morning, Mr 
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Armstrong, the clergyman, conclading, from my seat in 
church, that I was a stranger, called on me. I found 
him an intelligeut gentleman, and a Trinitarian without 
bigotry. He was born in Scotland, educated in England, 
and is near 60 years old. His church, 'he has been 
five years in forming. The communicants are 42 or 3» 
He visits many places in the vicinity of Wheeling. In 
the afternoon, I attended the Presbyterian church. The 
congregation consisted of about 100;' — there were,probar 
bly, twice that number in the morning, as church is 
here less frequented in the afternoon. The preaching 
was of a respectable order. The Presbyterian church 
had the attendance of between 50 and 60 children at their 
Sunday School, between meetings. The Catholics have 
a small society in this {^ace, but no minister. The Meth- 
odists are numerous ; in 1624, they returned 865 as mem- 
bers of their society ; they have somewhat decreased 
since that time. 

^'From Wheeling, I recrossed the river, and rode 10 
miles, to St Clairsville, the shire town of Belmont county. 
The town contains 720 inhabitants. There are duaker. 
Episcopalian, Methodist, and Presbyterian churches in 
the place : they are built near together, and are one 
or two story brick buildings, without steeples or bells. I 
left St Clairsville for Marietta. At Morristown, 11 miles, I 
stopped to rest my horse. Here a circumstance took place^ 
the relation of which, I trust, needs no apology. I was mak- 
ing inquiries of the aged inn-keeper concerning the chris- 
tian denominations in the place, and among others, I ask- 
ed him if there were any Unitarians ; ' What ! ' says he, 
' you don't call them christians I ' ' Yes Sir, I do.' * Why 
folks say here, they are Deists.' * Do you know Sir, what 
they profess V * No, they don't believe anything.' I then 
handed him a little book containing the Unitarian faith ; 
after he had read it, I asked him how he liked it. He 
said there was no hart in it ; it was like his bible. I 
gave him one or two tracts, and the old man bade me a kind 
good by, convinced that there was a diflference between 
a Unitarian and a Deist. Morristown is small, containing 
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about 5200 inhabitants* There is no educated minister 
in the place. I next stopped at Barnes ville, 12 miles; it 
ts a thriving place containing about 350 inhabitants. 
There are here two small churches belonging to the 
duakers and Presbyterians. — Wed. 17th I rode 11 miles 
to Woodsfield, the shire town of Monroe county. I there 
found a farmer who was a Unitarian. He said there 
were three or four in the place, and solicited some tracts 
for distribution. He wished me to stay over night and 
preach in the evening, stating that there was no settled 
minister or established church in the place except the 
Methodist. Woodsfield is small, containing about 300 
inhabitants, and has a log court house with a family in 
the basement story. — ^May 18th I arrived at Marietta. 
It is the most beautiful town I ever visited. It combines 
all the beauties of town and country scenery ; but when 
you leave the j;>ubHc road that lies along the river, the 
streets are grown over with grass, there appears to be a 
perfect staguatiou of business, many of the houses are 
lefl desolate, the occupants having been, some swept off, 
and others frightened away by fevers. The town has con- 
tained 1700 inhabitants, but within the last three years 
that number has diminished. There are but two regu- 
lar societies, the Congregational and the Methodist. The 
Methodists are very few, their church is a small one story 
building. — The ministers in this part of the State, with the 
exception of the Presbyterians, are of the lower orders 
of society. The churches and ministers are almost entirely 
confined to the shire towns ; the inhabitants are scattered 
along the creeks and small streams, so that distance pre- 
vents the formation of churches in other parts of the coun* 
ties. The clergy are assisting us by declaiming against 
us ; they thus excite a spirit of inquiry. The south-east part 
of Ohio contains many settlers from New England. They 
are dissatisfied with the Presbyterian church government^ 
as something arbitrary, and to them, an innovation. They 
need some one to tell them and others of Unitarianism, 
what it is, for here it is represented by the Presbyterians 
as worse than Deism. In the shire towns, I think Uni- 
tarian preachers could obtain the use of the court-houset 
and they would have respectable audiences ; but the> 
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would receive little open support at first. — Monroe, Mor- 
gan, Washington, Meigs, Gallia, Jackson, Lawrence, 
Scioto and Pike counties are rough and thinly settled. 
The inhabitants cannot, in one day's ride, get together in 
sufficient numbers to form congregations. They are ge* 
nerally a sober and religious people. Gallipolis is about 
a third as large as Marietta, and the other parts of Gallia 
county, together with Meigs, Lawrence, Pike, Jackson 
and Scioto counties are so rough and so thinly settled, that 
it would be useless to visit them. It is the poorest 
part of the state. To go from Marietta to Athens, 
and thence to Chilicothe, thence to West Union will 
be nearer and more useful than a river route. 

From Marietta Mr Thomas accordingly rode to Athens, 
where he says, ''I was introduced to President Wilson, and 
the professors of the Institution, who are firm Presbyteri- 
ans. There is but one meetinghouse injhe town, and 
that a small building, belonging to the Methodists. The 
Presbyterians occupy the court-house. The Presbyteri- 
ans and the Methodists are equal as to numbers. There 
are several Christians in the county. — From Athens, I 
visited Chilicothe, in Ross county, 50 miles. Having 
made a change in my route, I had no letters to this 
place, but from general inquiries I learnt that the town 
contained about 2300 inhabitants, that the Methodists 
are generally thought to be the most numerous, and the 
Presbyterians next. The Episcopalians and Baptists are 
few. There are some Universal ists, but they seldom 
have preaching : there are also some scattered Christians, 
but I could hear of no societies among them. — From 
Chilicothe, I went to West Union, in Adams county, 
60 miles. I was there introduced to the Presbyterian 
clergyman, who told me that there were three Presby- 
terian churches in the county, of 100 members each, 
that his church numbered 130. The Methodists in 
1824, made returns of 814, as members of their society in 
this county, under the head, ^ Brush Creek.' There 
are a few scattered Christians in this county* In 
Brown county, joining Adams on the west, I was inform- 
ed that the Christians were very numerous. In this, and 
the neighboring counties the Sabbath and its institutions 
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are punctoally regarded ; Sunday schools are very com- 
mon, especiaUy among the Presbyterians." 

** On looking oyer my memoranda, I find a request, 
that I would visit Mr Sarjent, who, I incidentally heard, 
was resident near West Union, on Brush Creek, (Ohio) 
superintending the publication of his paper, which is ex- 
ecuted at the West Union press. He also has a society 
7 miles out of town. On Sunday, May 28th, I attended 
his meeting, where I found a congregation assembled, to 
the number of 48 or 50. I entered their small one story 
log meeting-house, with the old man, who shook hands 
with his people as he passed to the opposite side of the 
room, where a bench, made by splitting a log and setting 
up part of it on four pegs, was appropriated to his use. 
After 'he had seated himself, he took his saddle bas^s 
across his knees, and drew out a bundle nicely rolled up 
in a piece of deerskin, which proved to be his bible and 
hymn book. After a few impressive remarks on the occa- 
sion for which we were assembled, he commenced his 
services by reading and singing a hymn, at the close of 
which the whole congregation knelt in prayer. As the 
old man raised his eyes and withered hands towards 
heaven, his white locks fell back on his shoulders, and 
he seemed like devotion personified. He continued in 
prayer nearly an hour, during which time there was nei- 
ther shouting nor groaning ; the only responses were oc- 
casional amens, uttered in tones of deep devotional feel- 
ing. After the prayer he continued to speak for two or 
three hours, during which time many of them felt the 
want of temporal as well as spiritual food, and drew forth 
their several budgets of provision, which they very quietly 
disposed of. I joined them in the concluding prayer, 
and I can truly say that I never felt in a more devotional 
frame, than while thus worshipping that Being, who ac- 
cepts our heart rendered services, whether offered be- 
neath a vaulted dome, or a brush -thatched hovel. Mr 
Sarjent and his hearers are united in their sentiments, 
which are these. They believe in one God, the Father 
Almighty ; they believe Jesus to be inferior and depend- 
ent on God ; they deny the natural immortality of the soul, 
asserting that Jesus of Nazareth, he alone hath immor- 
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tality, and that, afler the fall immortality was the gift 
which Christ came to bestow oa his followers only ; they 
4eny the doctrine of endless misery, believing that when 
a^ wicked man dies, he is not annihilated, but his spirit 
returns to the ' ocean of Deity/ whence it was given, 
and his body returns to the 4ust ; they deny the doctrine 
of a future resurrection, believing that when a man be^ 
comes religious, it is his resurrection from the dead, and 
that after death, he passes immediately to a happy state 
of existence. Mr Sarjent has been a preacher in this 
part of the country for thirty years ; he is poor and vio- 
lently persecuted by the Presbyterians : he says that 
when they found they could not destroy his church 
by preaching to them, which he gives them liberty to do 
whenever he is absent, they then attacked his private 
character. He again and again requested me to express 
his warmest aentiments of gratitude and . affection to you ,* 
he says his religious views have been altered and im- 
proved since his correspondence with Unitarians in the 
East. He informed me that there were three other 
churches or preachers of the same disnomination, viz*: 
Matthias Croy, Gallia county, Ohio, Evan Miles, J.efierson 
eounty, Indiana, and Aylette Rains, Crawford county, 
Indiana. They style themselves, ' The Free Church ; ' 
they are distinct from the Christians." 

" Maysville, on the Kentucky side, is 17 miles from 
West Union. The . gentleman to whom I had a letter, 
was absent. I learnt that the place contained respectably 
Methodist, Baptist, and Episcopal churches. — From Mays- 
ville I took the road to Paris, in Bourbon county, (Ken- 
tucky,) where I visited the venerable Mr Eastin. From 
him I expected more information than from any other 
source in the West, but was disappointed. I found him 
confined to his bed, and, he thought, near bis grave. He 
has a Unitarian church near Paris, consisting of about 
35 members, who are mostly old men ,* he also visits an* 
other society on Kane Ridge, of 10 members. He is 
the same Eastin, whose letters are published in the third 
volume of the Unitarian Miscellany. — By his advice I 
went the next morning to Georgetown, the shire town of 
Scott county. I there saw Mr Stone, who may be con- 
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sidered the head of the Christians,^ throughout this and 
the Western States, both as a writer and a preacher. He 
informed me, that Mr Badger visited him last winter, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the state of the Christian 
church ; tliat during his stay, an assetnbly of the elders 
was called, and the number of churches, preachers, and 
church members, was committed to writing, and given to 
him, as official information to lay before the public ; this 
be has done in the Gospel Luminary, published at West 
Bloomfield, (New York,) Vol. ii. No. 4. I have seen 
three numbers of this work, which contain minute in- 
formation, and as far as my observation has extended, it 
is correct. In addition to what you may learn from these, 
Mr Stone is desirous to open a communication between 
Unitarians in the East and West. T gave him duplicates 
of all the tracts of the Association, which he said he 
would present in turn to all the elders in his vicinity. 
Mr Stone farther states, that they approve of the Chris* 
tian Disciple, a few copies of which are in circnlatioii 
among them. They are about publishing a periodical 
work at Cincinnati ; Mr Stone is appointed editor. 
They have published a new edition of Mr Worcester*8 
writings. Mr Stone is regarded as a worthy and pious 
man ; once rich^ but he has emancipated his slaves at 
the expense of the luxuries of life, though he still pos- 
sesses a competency. He states that the Christians 
ar6 opposed to slavery, which renders tliem* unpopular 
with many. The preachers among them have freed 
their slaves. There are several professional men among 
the Christians in this State. — While with Mr Stone, I 
attended a union, monthly prayer meeting, of the Chris- 
tians, Methodists^ and Baptists. They maintained perfect 
order. There was neither shouting, groaning nor 
screaming ; the one that prayed last, invited some one 
to succeed him : the house was full, and the audi- 
ence, to the number, probably, of 300, were respec- 
table, serious and attentive ; the house belonged to the 
Christians, and is situated in the centre of George- 

* It win be understood that Mr Thomas uses this word in Ihis and 
similar places to designate a denomination of believers, who refuse 
to be called by any other name. See pages 14 and 15 of the Report. 
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ioym. — ^What I have seen of Kentucky, and the informa- 
tion I have gained from Mr Stone, have convinced me, 
that it would be of little importance to spend any more 
time in this State. I shall therefore go from this place 
by way of Lexington and Frankfort, to Cincinnati, and 
thence to Louisville. — In this State, Tennessee, and Ala- 
bama, I should judge, that Presbyterianism is on the de- 
cline. The people say they will not endure priestriding, 
as they here term the Presbyterian church government. 
Mr Stone remarked, that were he to name the different 
denominations in these three States according to their 
numbers, he should place the Methodists first, the Bap- 
tists and Christians next, then the Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians and Catholics. Sunday Schools are common in 
this State among all denominations." 

'^On Sunday, June 4th, I attended the Episcopal church 
in Lexington. The congregation I should estimate at 
300. It was communion day ; 23 persons approached 
the altar, among whom were four males. The following 
account of the churches in Lexington is copied from in- 
formation furnished me by a gentleman who resides in the 
place. I. Roman, Holy Cross, small, service once a 
month. 2. Episcopal, Christ Church, large, highly re- 
spectable, intelligent, the house in good taste, an organ, 
the minister a graduate of Dartmouth, pews taxed. 3« 
Presbyterians, 1st, large, many families from the country, 
respectable, minister not academically educated, pew 
taxes. 4. Presbyterian, 2nd, not very large, respectable, 
minister a graduate of Princeton, pew taxes. 5., Presby- 
terian, 3d, formerly of the Associate Reformed, now 
independent, very small, minister old and infirm, worship 
seldom. 6. Baptist, large, not many educated people, 
minister has the degree of D. D. seats free. 7. Metho- 
dists, very large, tolerant, amiable and pious, seats firee. 
6. Independent Methodist, not very large, liberal, amiable, 
devout, the minister a physician, also philanthropic and 
useful, seats free. 9. African church, house small, ne- 
groes many, devoted to noise and ignorance." 

On his arrival at Frankfort, Mr Thomas was suddenly 
and violently seized with fever ; but by immediate use of 
remedies, overcame the disorder, and continued his jour- 
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" The only village on the road from Frankfort (Ken- 
tucky) to Cincinnati, (Ohio) a distance of 100 miles, is 
Williamstown ; it contains between 1 and 200 inhabit- 
antS) and a Methodist and a Baptist meeting-house, both 
log buildings. The meetings were well attended in the 
morning, but the object seemed to be to bring together 
people for the sports of the afternoon. I did not witness 
a horse-race or cock-fight, but I was told tbat they were 
not uncommon in that place on the Sabbath. I could 
hear of no Christians in the neighborhood. — In Cincin- 
nati I spent three days. I found here many Unitarians, 
among whom are three of the most influential men in the 
city. I shall pass through Cincinnati on my return from 
the West, and shall then ascertain the numbers and 
strength of the different sects in the place." 

From Cincinnati to Louisville, in Kentucky, 130 miles, 
Mr Thomas, learning that there were no villages on the 
road, that would compensate him for the delay of visiting 
them, passed down the river in the steamboat. Of the 
latter place he writes, 

** I attended in the morning the Episcopal church. It 
is a fine building, and was filled with the most fashionable 
people in Louisville. The congregation may have been 
200. They have but one service in the day, as it is not 
fashionable to attend church in the aflernoon. There is 
a respectable Presbyterian church and society, but their 
minister was absent. At noon I attended two Sunday 
schools, one at the Presbyterian, and the other at the 
Methodist church. In the two schools there were nearly 
200 pupils. All, of every denomination, send their chil- 
dren to these two schools. The exercises consisted in 
learning to read, and in reading and reciting hymns and 
portions of scripture. In the afternoon I attended the 
Methodist church, where the preacher exerted the utmost 
power of his lungs to an audience of less than 200 per- 
sons. There is one Baptist church of good standing, and 
a Catholic church, attended by a regular priest once a 
month. There are also two African churches, with 
preachers suited to the understanding of the slaves. In 
the county are several meeting-houses, for the Presbyte- 
rians, Baptists, and Methodists, indiscriminately. They 

6 
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were extremely anxious here, as well as at all the large 
towns^ I have risited, that a Unitarian preacher should 
visit them." 

From Louisville Mr Thomas entered the State of In- 
diana and passed through Loyd, Harrison, and Crawford 
counties. His journal here furnishes the following ex- 
tracts. 

*' On my way 'from the neighborhood of Fredonia to 
Paoli, I called on brother David Stewart, one of the 
elders in the Christian church. He received me with 
great joy, and gave me the numbers of the churches in 
his vicinity. He stated that there were three churches 
in Crawford county, including 150 members ; three in 
Orange county, including 200 members ; three in Wash- 
ington county, including 300 members ; four in Harrison 
county ; four in Monroe county, including 500 members. 
He remarked in the course of our conversation, that he 
had jften mentioned the subject of instituting a corres- 
pondence as a body with their Unitarian brethren in the 
East. From his house, I went to Paoli, the shire town 
of Orange county, containing 50 or 60 houses. I found 
a few Quakers, Baptists, and Presbyterians, but no meet- 
ing-house other than the court-house. — From Paoli I rode 
9 miles to brother Lewis Byram's. He informed me 
that they had instituted a Sunday school in Paoli, where 
the children of parents of all denominations attend to 
the number of 1 00 and upwards. He is the principal of 
the school. They are also erecting a building in Paoli 
which they call the Seminary ; of this he is overseer and 
principal ; he is also chairman of the Committee of Cor- 
respondence between the Conference, of which he is a 
member, and others of the same, and neighboring States. 
— I left brother Byram's, and rode to Hindostan, the 
shire town of Martin county, containing about 63 inhabit- 
ants, exclusive of one negro. — Friday, 23d, I breakfasted 
in. Washington, the shire town of Daviess county. I 
made no acquaintances in the place; but learnt from 
general inquiry, that it contained between 2 and 300 in- 
habitants, and that Sunday schools were attended by men 
and women, as well as children, for the purpose of learn- 
ing to read and write. There are two small meeting- 
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houses in Washington. — At night, I arrived at Vincennes, 
Knox county, containing 1500 inhabitants; of these the 
Catholics number near 700 souls, and 300 voters. They 
are erecting a splendid church, and the only one in the 
place. Their funds are procured from the Catholics at 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Cincinnati, &c. There are a 
few churches in the county near Vincennes, and a Pres- 
byterian minister resides in the town. The inhabitants 
are mostly foreigners. — After leaving Vincennes, I called 
on brother Wasson, who resides 15 miles south of Prince- 
ton, Gibson county. He informed me, that there were 
four churches within six miles of him, containing 300 
members. I left with him, as with all the elders I have 
visited, a copy of each of our tracts. — June 26th, I break- 
fasted at Harmony. There are here about 900 souls. 
They make no pretensions to religion, having metamor- 
phosed a fine large church into a work-shop. I might 
fill two or three sheets on the subject of the Harmony 
community ; but as it does not come within my province, 
I shall only add, that Sunday is a holiday ; they have two 
public balls a week, one every Tuesday, and one every 
Saturday night ; that the men played ball all yesterday 
afternoon ; that their corn-fields and vineyards are over- 
run with weeds ; that many of the leaders among thiem 
are foreigners ; that a number have left them ; and that 
Mr Owen has departed from his original plan, having 
established three separate communities with clashing 
interests, viz. agricultural, mechanical, and literary, and 
having sold much of the property to individuals. I find 
there are many of the Christian brethren between this 
place and St Louis. I shall visit those that fall in my 
way." 

The next letter, received from Mr Thomas, was of a 
much later date than that from which the above passages 
are copied, and was written as he was returning from 
the West. His journal is thus continued : 

" Since my last communication, I have been, much of 
my time, in almost a wilderness country, little calculated to 
afford important religious information. Such observations 
respecting the worship, character, and rank in society of 
different sects, as I have been able to make, during a rapir' 
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progress through a country where the name Unitarian is 
hardly known, I will now communicate. The information! 
have gained, has been from an acquaintance with preach- 
ers, and religious societies, of different denominations, 
both from their public exercises, and from private inter- 
course ; also, from gentlemen of intelligence, to whom I 
had introductory letters, and who have furnished me with 
necessary information, unattainable by personal observa- 
tion, during my short visits. — I crossed the Wabash, six 
miles below Harmony, and took the most direct route to 
St Louis. I passed through the shire towns of White, 
Hamilton, and Jefferson counties, and the towns Carlyle 
and Washington, in Washington county, and Lebanon 
dJJd Illinois, in St Clair county, State of Illinois. These 
are the only towns I passed in travelling 160 or 170 miles, 
on one of the most public roads, and I may almost say, 
the only road, through the southern and middle parts of 
Illinois. The country is low and level, the water seldom 
good, and the streams of a sluggish, green, ar\d unhealthy 
appearance. The land is mostly prairies, with a few 
cabins built on their borders. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the towns are, of course, small, and increase slowly. 
Those I have named, number from 40 to 100 souls. 
(When I mention the population of a town, I include only 
those who live on the town lots, as they are here termed, 
and not the inhabitants of the whole township.) The 
people are so few, and so scattered, and eminent preachers 
so seldom among them, that, to a considerable degree, 
they neglect the assembling of themselves together, either 
for public worship, or the organization of churches. In 
some of the towns, are no places for public worship ; in 
some, camp grounds with booths ; in some, court-houses ; 
and in a few, asmallmeeting-house, for all denominations, 
indiscriminately. For these reasons, I found it impossi- 
ble to form a correct estimate of the proportionate numbers 
of the different denominations. I learnt, that there were 
several societies of the Cumberland Presbyterians, a new 
sect, which sprang from the General Assembly Presbyte- 
rians. They were rejected by the Synod, because they 
sent out preachers, whom they believed to be ' gifted in 
teaching,* but who had not received an education and H- 
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^ CBnse, such as are required by the rules of the Synod. 
The qualifications of teachers, and the doctrine of decrees, 
are the only material points in which they differ from the 
General Assembly Presbyterians. In their creeds, they 
omit those articles which express a belief in the doctrine 
of decrees, and substitute sentiments similar to those of 
the Methodists. The Methodist circuit riders are doing 
much for the cause of religion, in every part of the West. 
They carry their religion, as it were, to every man's door. 
I meet their preachers in almost every part of the country. 
The following facts will give additional weight to an 
opinion I expressed in a previous letter, that the General 
Assembly Presbyterians are on the decline in the South 
and West. The Christian body, of which there are 15 
or 20,000 members, west of the mountains, originated 
from the Presbyterians, and are strictly Unitarian in their 
opinions of the Father and the Son. The Cumberland 
Presbytedans, who are numerous in Illinois and Missouri, 
also separated from the Presbyterians. Trinitarian mis- 
sionaries, from the East, I have heard of, but have never 
met with any. They are unpopular and unsuccessful in this 
section of the country ; perhaps, more so, than any other 
class of preachers. This may, in part, be imputed to the 

. eastern custom of reading sermons. In many places, the 
majority of a western audience seem to consider a written 
discourse as an acknowledgment of incapacity to give 
oral instructions, and withdraw their attention at the 
sight of a preacher's notes, as though he were incapable 
of preaching the gospel. "The state of society in a new 
country requyes a different kind of preaching. They 
must have excitement. In the parts of Illinois under 
consideration, the inhabitants are emigrants from differ- 
ent parts, unacquainted, and living at a distance from 
each other, with little neighborly intercourse. Thus sit- 
uated, they lose much of that laudable pride and emula- 
tion, which are necessary to the good appearance of their 
persons, houses, and farms, and, at the same time, they, 
in a great degree, lose their religion. Missionaries here, 
might be useful to a few, but there are other parts of this 
and other States, in which their sphere of usefulness 
might be much more extensive.'' 

6» 
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" Jaly 2dy I arrived at St Louis, Missouri, which, ac* 
oording to Col. Strother, and others, has a population of 
6 or 7000. From the appearance of the place, I should 
estimate the population at 4 or 5000. The Catholics 
have a large society. Their meeting*house is large, but 
unfinished ; their priest a man of education and talents. 
They have two services on the Sabbath : the morning 
sermon in French, the afternoon sermon in English. 
There are, also, a Presbyterian, and a Methodist society, 
each of which has a convenient house for public worship. 
I attended the Catholic church in the morning, intending 
to go to the Presbyterian meeting in the afternoon, and 
to the Methodist in the evening. The Presbyterian 
afternoon service was omitted, on account of a funeral, 
and the Methodists had no evening meeting. Mr S. re- 
marked that it was his opinion, that a good Unitarian 
preacher might soon attach to himself a large society of 
the most respectable citizens in the place, ^^t Louis 
surpasses all places I have visited, unless it be Louis- 
ville, in fashion, and high notidns of life; great liber* 
ality, (and I may almost say licentiousness) of opinicm 
on religious subjects, prevails among them. -Many of this 
class of people do not support Presbyterian preachers, 
because they do not agree with them in principles, nor.* 
are they willing to submit to a synod in matters of reli- 
gion ; they do not support the Catholics, because they 
do not believe in their ceremonies ; and those of other 
denominations are seldom men of education. Should a 
Unitarian preacher visit St Louis, I think he might ob- 
tain a liberal support ; but the manners aij^ habit^of the 
people are. such, that, ishould he, in his zeal, hold his 
meetings in the market, or 4inder 'the shade of a tree, he 
would fail of doing that good, which I^think a missionary 
might do, were he to visit St Louis and St Charles under 
favorable circumetanoes. — July 4th, in the evenin&^ I 
rod^ to St Chafles, distant from St Louis 20 miles. SijL 
miles this dide"bf St Charles, I was overtaken by a violent 
storm ; the^night set in extremely dark, the rain fell in 
torrents, the wind rose, the dry trees fell crashing around 
me ; the road I knew not — the last three miles of the 
^ay were through bottom lands, frequently overflowed 
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from the Missouri, the mud knee deep, and the timber so 
thick that 'the road was invisible. Under these circum- 
stances, I arrived at the ferry at 10 o'clock. The ferry- 
man refused to carry me across till morning, but gave me 
leave to trade with his slaves, provided 1 ran my own 
risk. The wind was very high, we missed the landing, 
and I got out in water two or three feet deep, and led my 
horse Bshore. St Charles contains about 1000 inhabit- 
ants. There were no meeting-houses in the place, though 
they usually have preaching of some kind. I spent the 
next day with Governor Miller, who received me with 
great politeness and hospitality ; but St Charles not being 
his permanent place of residence, he could afford me no 
farther account of the religious affairs of the town, than 
that there was the usual variety of sentiment common 
in places settled by emigrants from different parts, and 
that they have not, as yet, regular established preachers, 
or chur^es. In this state of things, I think a missionary 
would be well employed, were he to divide his time be- 
tween these two places." 

't' As I returned from Indiana, I visited some of the wes- 
tern counties of Ohio, which together with those I had 
previously visited in the eastern and southern parts of the 
State, I deemed suffici«nt to give a correct idea of the 
general state of religion in Ohio. And as little can be 
done except in large towns, I concluded that a rapid pro- 
gress through the centre of the state would occupy all 
the time I could profitably spend in the West. I therefore, 
by the advice of those in Cincinnati, whom I had consult- 
ed in forming my i^ute westward, sold my horse at Lex- 
ington, and proceeded on a dired course through Cincin- 
nati and Columbus to Cleveland. Under these circum- 
stances I have not ha^ time to write as frequently as for- 
merly. I will now continue the detail of my proceedings 
from my last letter.*' 

** Having recruited a little at St Louis and St Charles I 
commenced my homeward route, somewhat disheartened 
at the dreary extent of prarie and forest between me and 
Cincinnati. I crossed the Mississippi a few miles above the 
mouth of the Missouri. Just before I came to the bank of 
the Mississippi, the nearness of which was concealed by a 
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ibrest, a muddy creek crossed my path, to appearance 
not more than 3 feet deep. I tried my horse at three 
places bilt he refused to go. I thought him obstinate and 
struck him severely^ when to my utter astonishment I 
found him swimming under me. The opposite bank was 
so steep I had to swim him some distance before he could 
effect a landings On my arrival at the ferry, I learnt 
that I had crossed a creek of back water from the Mis- 
sissippi, then so high as to conceal the bridge. My pa- 
pers I saved by drying them with care. After crossing 
the river, I passed through Alton and Milton in Madi- 
son county, Illinois, both inconsiderable villages, with oc- 
casional preaching from the Methodist circuit riders and 
the Presbyterian missionaries. They have a population 
of from 50 to a iOO souls. — On the same day I ar- 
rived at Edwardsville the county town of Madison county. 
It contains nearly 300 inhabitants. There is a society 
of General Assembly Presbyterians, also of Cumberland 
Presbyterians, and a few Baptists. The preacher of the 
Cumberland Presbyterians is a farmer, and resides in a 
log cabin near the village ; I called at his house, or cattn, 
and was kindly received. There are a few scattered 
Christians in the township, but I did not see any of them. 
Gov. Coles, the only person in the town to ^nom I had 
letters, was absent ; so that I had no letters to deliver 
between Edwardsville and Terre Haute. — Frida^, 7th 
July, I stopped at Greenville, the seat of justice in Bond 
courity; it is much smaller than Edwardsville. It has a 
small meeting-house for the acc4|mmodation of any that 
will use it.— ^Qn the 8th I stopped at yandalia, the seat of 
government in Illinois. It Yormerly had a population of 
6 or 700, its present population is about 200. On Sun-, 
day I expected to attend the different churches at Van- 
dalia, but on inquiry I found there was but one meeting 
in town on that d«y ; and that was called by a Methodi^Jt 
visitor. The Presbyterians occupy the state house, a 
small two fltory brick building, whenever they have a 
preacher. In the evening I left Vandalia and followed a 
southeast cour.se so as to meet the road leading from Vin- 
cennes to St Louis; otherwise I should have been 
Miged to lie out two nights on the grand prarie. — I pass- 
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ed through Lawrenceville, the seat of justice for Law- 
rence county. It is a small village and has neither meeting 
houses nor preachers, except occasional visitors or some 
of the gifted brethren. It has a population of 50 or 60 
souls. The same day I arrived at Ellison Prairie, oppo- 
site Vincennes, on the west bank of the Wabash. This 
prairie is 10 or 12 miles in extent, and is settled almost 
exclusively by Christians. It is generally known by the 
name of "The Christian Settlement." There are nearly 
200 in the settlement, and it is by far the largest and best 
* improvement' I have seen in Illinois. This is saying much 
in their favor, though not more than their industry, good 
order, and christian charity justly claim. The superi- 
ority of their settlement does not consist in fine houses, 
for, like most others in the State, their dwellings are 
built of logs ; their grounds are well enclosed and culti- 
vated, their gardens neat though plain, and their good 
habits, manners, and morals proverbial, notwithstanding 
the strong prejudices of sectarianism. Near this settle- 
ment is the residence of William Kinkade, a man of clas- 
sical education and one of the leading elders of the so- 
ciety. He spends his time in preaching when able 
to ride, and in keeping school when his health is too 
infirm to admit of his travelling. I did not see him, for 
he was quite unwell when I was at the settlement, so much 
so that he was confined to his bed ; besides, I had passed 
his house 12 miles before 1 knew where he lived. After 
leaving Ellison Prairie I crossed the Wabash, and entered 
Indiana at Vincennes." 

" July 12th, I left Vincennes for Terre Haute, distant 
60 miles. On my way thither, I passed through a village of 
Shakers, situated on the Wabash, 12 miles north of Vin- 
cennes. The village is remarkable for that neatness and 
simplicity, which are so eminently characteristics of the 
Shakers. The society consists of nearly 100 members; 
they are here, as well as in other places, accused by the 
" world's people " of secret meetings for immoral purpo- 
ses ; it yet remains with the accusers to prove the charge. 
— In the evening, I arrived at Miriam, on the Wabash, 
and the seat of justice for Sullivan county. The vil- 
lage contains 15 or 20 families. — Terre Haute, the shire 
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town of Vigo county, is also on the Wabash. It has a 
population of about 300 ; one Presbyterian, and one 
Methodist society ; also a few Baptists and Christians, 
though not sufficiently numerous, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the village, to support regular preaching. 
The Methodists have a house for public worship, and 
preaching as oflen as their minister performs his circuit. 
The Presbyterians occupy the court-house. A few miles 
southwest from the town, on the Illinois side of the river, 
is the residence of two eminent preachers in the Chris- 
tian church, David McGahey, and Henry A. Palmer. I 
should have visited them, had they not been absent on a 
preaching tour. — Having learnt that the first 30 miles of 
my way towards Indianopolis, the seat of government, 
was through a thick forest, without a single habitation, 
and no road other than a bridle way, which was often 
concealed by thickets, I began to make some inquiries 
what course to pursue, when fortunately I met with a 
man who had lately passed through the same forest, and 
was now ready to return. We provided provender for 
our horses, and set forward on our journey. During the 
twilight, we crossed the ford at Eel river, and soon ar- 
rived at Bowling Green, the shire town of Clay county. 
This county was lately set off, and the shire town con- 
sists of three log cabins, in one of which I spent the 
night. The area in which these cabins are built, and on 
which the trees have been felled and burnt, contains 3 
acres, and is surrounded on every side by the primitive 
forest. — The next day I rode to Spencer, the seat of 
justice for Owen county, in hopes of attending meeting ; 
but on my arrival, I learnt that there was no meeting in 
the place, though the Methodists sometimes have preach- 
ing. The village contains 60 or 70 inhabitants ; it is 
situated on the bank of White river, which is generally 
thought sufficient to support steamboat navigation, during 
the spring months, as high up as Indianopolis ; it is of 
course increasing fast. — Bloomington, the shire town of 
Monroe county, where I next stopped, has a population 
of more than 300, a Presbyterian, a Methodist, and a 
Christian society. In the skirts of the village aro two 
"-amp grounds ^ith booths for public worship. The 
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Christians in Bloomington and its vicinity constitute a 
numerous and respectable part of the community. I 
called on brother Henderson, a Christian preacher, and 
was received with joy when I made known the object of 
my visit. He and his family had just returned from a 
communion meeting, which continued through Saturday 
and Sunday. He said they had a happy meeting, that 
five had professed religion, and that perfect order and 
christian conduct prevailed throughout the meeting. Het 
also informed me that there were five churches in the vici- 
nity, consisting of from 50 to 100 members each. He was 
pleased to hear of the progress of " that christian liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free," in the Eastern 
States, and was desirous to establish christian fellowship, 
by correspondence and cooperation. There is one clas- 
sically educated preacher in this neighborhood, who 
belongs to the Christian church. — In the evening, I 
continued my journey towards Indianopolis, where I 
arrived on the night of the 18th, having passed through 
Martinsville, the shire town of Morgan county, con- 
taining about 30 or 40 inhabitants, without meeting- 
house or minister. I called on brother Morris, a lawyer, 
and a preacher in the Christian church. He informed 
me that there were two churches of his denomination 
near to him, one on Eagle creek, the other just north 
of the town. (You will recollect, when only two or 
three churches are mentioned in a county, that, in this 
part of Indiana, it is not unfrequently the case, that the 
village at the county seat constitutes the only one in the 
county ; and that the other ' improvements,' of which 
there are but few, are generally scattered along some 
fertilizing stream, at such a distance from each other, 
as to render weekly meetings impracticable.) There are 
three organized churches in addition to these : the Pres- 
byterian, consisting of about 30 members ; the Baptist, of 
nearly the same number ; and the Methodist, of nearly 
100. I was introduced to a gentleman, formerly of Bos- 
ton, who informed me that Indianopolis was healthy, 
with the exception of the intermittent fever in the fall 
season ; this however, is probably owing to the newness 
of the place, and the surrounding woods, as there are b? 
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about six acres from which the primitive forests have 
been cleared away. In addition to this, the surrounding 
country is remarkably level ; and White river, on which 
the town is built, is of course a sluggish stream. The 
present population is about 800 ; as the seat df govern- 
ment is now permanently established in this place, its 
increase will probably be rapid. Religious sects are here 
so divided, that a man's religious tenets cannot render 
him very unpopular, as neither sect is more numerous 
than all the others ; for this reason, there is more free- 
dom of inquiry, and less persecution, than usually pre- 
vails where one denomination outnumbers all the others. 
T—July 20th, I left Indianopolis for Rushville, distant 40 
miles. I started early in the morning, and rode diligently 
all day, and at night I had travelled but 20 miles. The 
road lay through a thick forest, and the mud was so deep, 
and the bridges such, that I was obliged to make my way 
among thickets, swamps, and fallen trees, at the expense 
of having my clothes literally torn from me. I crossed 
the ford at Blue river, along which there are several set- 
tlements. I here called on brother Frazier, who visits 
two churches in his vicinity. He said there was a Bap- 
tist church of 60 or 70 members near by, the minister of 
which often attended the Christian church, and assisted 
him in its duties ; and that the Baptists, though most of 
them held to close communion, had not as yet found 
fault with him. He thought there was a prospect of a 
union of their societies. This is the effect of charity, 
brotherly love, and good works among the Christians. 
Having repaired, as well as I could, the defects which 
my ride had occasioned in my wardrobe, I proceeded 
to Rushville, the seat of justice for Rush county; it 
has nearly 100 inhabitants, with no meeting-house, other 
than the court-house. — Continuing my route homewards, 
I passed through Connersville, the shire town of Fayette 
county ; it contains 300 inhabitants, and three churches, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist. As I wished to 
be at Paris on Sunday, I stopped here but a short time, 
and of course learnt little else than what I have mention- 
ed. The same day I passed through Centreville, the 
-ounty seat of Wayne. Here also I staid but a few 
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minutes, and in the evening proceeded to Richmond, 
\vhcre I spent the night. Centreville is about as large as 
Connersville ; a large part of the inhabitants are Quakers. 
Richmond hais a population of 600, of which one half are 
Quakers. There is a Baptist and a Methodist society, also 
a congregation of Africans ; they were drawn thither by 
the Quakers, who afford every assistance in their power 
both to runaway slaves and free blacks. The Quakers are 
Unitarian in most of their opinions, and charitable to-* 
wards all denominations." 

" Sunday, 23d, I rode out 7 miles, to PaHs, a small vil- 
lage, in Preble county, Ohio, where the Christians are 
very numerous. I breakfasted with Elder Purviance, 
joined them in their family devotions, (a duty, the omis- 
sion of which, in a Christian family, I have not known, 
in a single instance,) and then repaired to church. The 
church a convenient building, situated near a spring, 
which to them is a matter of no small importance, as 
in the warm season they assemble early, and stay till 
night. The congregation consisted of perhaps more than 
250 persons : they conducted themselves in as orderly a 
manner during the services, and the day, as any class of 
christians in the world. There was no illaudable enthu- 
siasm, either in the preacher or hearers. I was solicited 
to take a part in the exercises, which I declined, as there 
were two ministers present, one of whom preached in the 
forenoon, and the other in the aflernoon. Elder Purvi- 
ance preached to them from John xxi. 15, 16, 17. ^* Si- 
mon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me, &c." The object of 
his discourse seemed to be to impress his hearers with 
the importance of showing their love to their master, by 
leading peaceable and holy lives ; by ministering in good 
works and kind offices to each other, to the disciples of 
their common Lord, of whatever denomination, and to the 
world at large. Though he spoke in a rude and simple 
style, I have seldom heard a more affectionate exhortation 
to lead righteous and sober lives, and to live peaceably 
with all men. In the aflernoon services, a portion of time 
was allowed to an African. The circumstances were 
these : he had formerly been a slave to one who is now 
a preacher in the society ; he had run away and not been 
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heard of for 30 years ; on that morning he returne4 to 
his master, having learnt that he had freed his slaves^ and 
said that he was a member of the Methodist church, and 
had long preached to his brethren in slavery; He solicit- 
ed an opportunity to address the congregation, after the 
regular services, which was granted. He was listened to 
with decorum ; his remarks were good, and he appeared 
sincere. Elder Piirviance, whom I have before men- 
tioned, is one of the oldest Christian preachers in the 
West. He devoted the early part of his life to political 
affairs, but becoming tired of the wranglings and petty 
jealousies of a political career, he has since devoted him- 
self to the church. He has literally spent his latter years 
going about doing good." 

Mr Thomas next visited Oxford, Butler county, Ohio, 
of which he thus speaks : 

** Oxford is the seat of Miami University. This insti- 
tution was chartered in 1809, and a township of land 
given in fee simple by Congress, which affords them an 
annual revenue of $4000 ; in addition to this, it has 
been particularly patronized by the state legislature. 
The main edifice and one wing of the building are com- 
pleted : the plan is such, that the wings may be extended 
as the institution increases, and still add to the beauty 
of the structure. The first regular class graduated this 
fall ; there are 100 students. I attended evening prayers 
in the chapel ; the exercises consisted in part, of the re- 
citation of a stated number of texts b^ individuals called 
upon at the discretion of the President. The members 
of the senior class with the exception of four are mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian church: the Presbyterian meet- 
ing is also held in th^ University chapel. There is a 
meeting-house in the village for the Methodists and Bap- 
tists. The site of the town is pleasant and healthy ; it 
is situated on a gentle swell of land, which renders it very 
pleasant to a traveller in this uncommonly level country. 
The village has a population of 300 and is fast increas- 
ing." 

'' 25th July, I arrived at Cincinnati. This is the largest 
city west of the mountains, it contains 15,000 inhabit- 
%nts. The religious denominations are as follows ; 
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Methodists between 8 and 900, Presbyterians 400, 
Quakers 180 ; there are also a large Episcopal society, 
two of Baptists, one of Covenanters, one of Catliolics, 
and one of Christians. The Methodists have two 
churches, the Presbyterians two, and the others one 
each. There are many who profess Unitarian principles, 
and they are among the most respectable people in the 
city. They are anxious to establish a Unitarian society, 
and would do much to support one. Had they a church 
I doubt not that they would support a minister well. A 
place of such importance is well wortlv the attention of 
all who feel interested in the cause of liberal Christian- 
ity. — I will give you a sketch of the conduct at a 
prayer meeting in the city, which I happened to attend. 
One evening as I was walking the streets, I heard 
screams, as though several people were* in distress : I 
hastened to the place whence the noise came, and found 
near 100 persons, men, women and children, assem- 
bled at a prayer meeting. They prayed and sung al- 
ternately. While one was praying, others encouraged 
him with expressions like these, " O Jesus ! how good he 
prays !" " A*nt that right good, Lord !" "I can conquer a 
thousand ! " " Yes," says another, " and leap over a 
wall ! " And in short, some burst into laughter, others 
into crying, some hurraM, and others groaned. Dea^ 
ened and confused with their clamor, and shocked at 
their worship, I soon left them." 

Mr Thomas on his return fulfilled a promise given to 
Mr Stone, that he would visit him again, on his way from 
the West. Of this visit and of his journey through 
Ohio towards New England he thus writes. 

"On Monday I set out for Georgetown to visit Mr Stone, 
where I arrived August 2d. He told me he had con- 
sulted several of his brethren, and they had concluded 
that it was not expedient for them to procure the publica- 
tions of the Association to a large amount at present, as 
they had lately made considerable exertions to republish 
Worcester's Bible News, and to establish a paper devoted 
to the Christian interest. He also said they had done 
much to support missionaries in the upper parts of Illi- 
nois and Indiana, and in Tennessee, Alabama and Mi« 
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sissippi. They also wish their brethren in general to learn, 
that although we have taken what may seem the name of a 
party instead of the simple name Christians, we have not 
set ourselves up as holy to the exclusion of all who differ 
from us in opinion. He added, that it was from secta- 
rian quarrels, and the ui^holy feelings that attend them, 
that they had been forced to separate themselves from all 
sectarians, and assume the primitive name of Christians. 
At the time of my visit he was about starting on a preach- 
ing: tour to Tennessee and Alabama. I took leave of 
this happy, this good man, smcerely regretting that my 
personal acquaintance with so kind and hospitable a fami- 
ly was probably at an end." 

'* Having, as I returned from Indiana, visited some of 
the western counties of Ohio, and having previously visit- 
ed the eastern and southern counties, I concluded that 
a rapid progress through the centre of the State would 
occupy all the time I could profitably spend in the West 
t therefore sold my horse in Lexington, and proceeded 
by public conveyances to Dayton, the first important 
place on the nothern route from Cincinnati to the Lakes. 
Dayton is a large township, containing about 3600 in- 
habitants. The town is situated on the Great Miami, 
and has several convepient buildings for public worship. 
There is a society of Christians a mile from the village. 
In this town, as throughout this State, the habit^ and 
morals of the people are more like those of New Eng- 
land than in any of the neighboring States ; better atten- 
tion is paid to the sabbath and to public worship. Games 
and sports, whicli are prevalent in many places on the 
sabbath, are here prohibited ; the shops are closed, and 
all unnecessary business is suspended. The religious 
opinions of the people are generally those of the State 
from which they emigrated ; there are therefore many 
different denominations. The Methodists are the most 
numerous, and the Presbyterians next. — After leaving 
Dayton I passed through several small villages, and on 
Saturday night, August i12th, arrived at Columbus the seat 
of government of Ohio, where I spent the sabbath. Co- 
lumbus contains 1400 inhabitants. The Methodists are 
ery numerous ; in the town and county they number 
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1300 ; the enthusiasm and vehemence displayed in their 
devotions, exceed description. On Sunday night as I 
lay in my hed at the distance of half a mile, I could hear 
them distinctly. The Presbyterian society have a con- 
gregation of 300. Their minister is a man of talents 
and education ; their church is a one story wooden build- 
ing, which is soon to give place to a new one. There 
is also a Lutheran church and society, and a few Bap- 
tists. The Christians are few and unorganized. I was 
much pleased with the quiet and good order which pre- 
vailed on the sabbath ; it seemed like home. — Monday 
noon brought me to Mount Vernon the seat of justice 
for Knox county. It has a population of 400 : there is 
a respectable Presbyterian church and society : there is 
also a society of Christians under the care of Judge 
Smith, they are increasing fast ; I spent the evening with 
him, during which he exhibited a strong interest in what- 
ever related to our proceedings, and wished that epistolary 
intercourse might ensue. — On Wednesday I reached 
Ravenna, where I had business of a pecuniary nature. 
After one day's delay I proceeded to Cleveland on 
Lake Erie, where I arrived on Friday. — Having learned 
that I should be obliged to tarry several days or proceed 
immediately, and having ascertained from inquiries of 
ray host, and of gentlemen who were present, that the 
place was important, only from its local situation, I 
embarked in the night, and proceeded by the most direct 
course for Massachusetts, where I arrived September 9th, 
having been abeent five months ; during which time I 
passed through twelve States, visited fifteen counties in 
Pennsylvania, .twentyfive in Ohio, twelve in Kentucky, 
twentytwo in Indiana, twelve in Illinois, and two in 
Missouri, and travelled between four and five thou- 
sand miles, and one half of the distance on horseback." 
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In the abstract of Intelligence, furnished by Mr Thomafl 
after his return, there was much necessary repetition, and 
many remarks were made, which were meant only for 
the perusal of the Committee. In these private details 
they possess information which will guide and assist 
them, if at any future time they should wish to extend 
their operations into the Western States. It may be 
agreeable to the readers of the previous narrative, to see 
the following extracts, which, it is thought, may with pro- 
priety be published. 

'* In a previous correspondence, it was my object to 
communicate information respecting all denominations of 
christians in that section of the country, which was the 
scene of my inquiries. I shall now confine my remarks 
to those places which afford the widest field for exer- 
tion, and promise most success to the friends of liberal 
Christianity, and to those engaged in the great work of 
salvation. 

" In a country like Ohio and the States west of it, where 
a new population is thinly scattered over a wide extent 
of territory, where from the rapid increase of population 
villages spring up as it were while men sleep, where too, 
in many instances, there are no settled ministers, it would 
seem that missionary exertions might be extremely use- 
ful, and their usefulness increase in proportion to the in- 
flux of population ; but this plan of spreading religious 
knowledge, viewed in connexion with the present state 
of liberal Christianity, and the manner iq which its teach- 
ers are educated, is liable to objections which would ren- 
der it less useful, than that of forming establishments 
in large towns and cities. Those, who are pioneers in 
settling a new country, are not un frequently more engaged 
in beginning the world anew, than in preparing to leave 
it. They are generally of that class, among whom any- 
thing new must force its way in opposition to prejudice 
and bigotry, made doubly strong through the absence of 
those views and feelings which aie consequent only* to 
education and good learning. They have not among 
them that society, which would serve to animate the exer- 
tions and encourage the labors of good ministers, who 
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alone can be efficient as missionaries^ neither will such 
men forego the benefits of that society, which will proper- 
ly appreciate their talents and render them doubly useful 
in their day and generation, for situations in which their 
sphere of usefulness would be so limited, and many of 
their most • valuable acquirements in a manner useless. 
Such places must be left to a class of preachers sui gen- 
eris^ who can create that kind of excitement, and make 
those appeals to the feelings, necessary to produce effect, 
which men of cultivated minds and improved tastes can- 
not do ; for with such it must be affected, insincere, and 
of course ineffectual. 

" On the other hand, able men will be willing to go into 
large towns or cities where there will be a suitable field 
for the exertion of all their talents ; where there are 
ample means of obtaining a support ; where they will be 
able to spread religious knowledge through the medium 
of the press, as well as from the pulpit and where they 
will be in situations to continue those religious instruc- 
tions and exhortations, which are necessary to secure the 
good fruits of Christianity. 

'* With these views I shall confine my remarks to those 
towns and cities, in which I have reason to think the es- 
tablishment of Unitarian preachers would be most useful 
to the cause of religion. 

" Harrisburg, (Penn.) is the seat of government, 
and has a population of 3000. At the time of my 
visit the society of Unitarians was small, compared 
with churches in this vicinity. It was increasing 
as rapidly as could be expected under the circum- 
stances* of its situation. A few tracts had been procur- 
ed, and had carried conviction to the minds of many. 
Harrisburg is an important place, not only as the capital 
of the state, but in its location and population. During 
the session of the legislature, many of the members at- 
tend the meetings of the Unitarian society, as of^en 
as they have preaching. The society is composed of 
the most respectable class of the inhabitants. I know 
of no reason why assistance would not be profitably af- 
forded to them. 

*' In Northumberland and its vicinity, Mr Kay has 
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opened a wide field for missionary labors, and can, only 
at long intervals, visit all the places where he is request- 
ed to preach. 

^* Pittsburgh (Penn.) is a large and flourishing city. 
The Unitarians here have a convenient meeting house^ a 
handsome brick building, situated nearly in the centre of 
the city. They are, however, in debt for the building, and 
are obliged to pay a ground rent of $100 a year. Their 
present preacher was formerly a methodist minister ; he 
was excommunicated for his religious views ; he preaches 
extempore, and is not a regular pastor, neither does he 
make preaching his profession. They are desirous to 
obtain a pastor. There is reason to suppose a large so- 
ciety might be collected, and much good done by 
an able preacher. Their former minister used to gain 
a partial support by teaching a school. The situation 
is important and the number and character of the inhab- 
itants, collected from all parts of the world, show that 
preaching is here necessary, if anywhere. The condi- 
tion of this society calls loudly for the attention of those 
vi^ho have to spare. It must also be considered, that they 
have no neighboring minister, occasionally to give them 
sermons. 

** Steubenville, (Ohio) is the next place that I shall 
mention as (avorable for missionary exertions. It is situ- 
ated immediately on the bank of the Ohio, at the distance 
of 30 miles from Pittsburg, and in the midst of a fruitful, 
healthy, and thickly settled country. Here is a society 
of Unitarian Christians. In the town and county, there 
are many Friends, who are, generally, favorable to Uni- 
tarian views of Christianity. Several of the leading men 
in the place are from New England, and are desirous of 
forming a society. Steubenville is so near Pittsburg, 
that they might be associated, and I doubt not that be- 
tween the two places they would support a missionary. 
At almost all seasons of the year, boats are passing con- 
tinually from .one place to the other, so that the expense 
of time and money would be inconsiderable. I am con- 
fident, that a zealous and devoted man might build up 
and increase a church in both these places. Steuben- 
ville has several manufacturing establishments, two or 
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three banks, an academy, and a printing office. Under 
these circumstances, I should think no one who has enter- 
ed the profession with right motives, and who is not else- 
where engaged in the ministry, would hesitate to go, and 
labor where the harvest is indeed great, but the laborers 
few. 

'•' Marietta, (Ohio) is also situated on the Ohio, over 
100 miles from Steubenville. It was one of the first settle- 
ments made in the State. It is laid out in fine taste, and is 
adorned with many elegant buildings, both public and 
private. A paper is here printed ; there is also an acade- 
my. A large number of the inhabitants do not attend 
the Presbyterian or the Methodist church, and are called 
Universalists, though they seldom have preaching of any 
kind. Among the reasons for anticipating success to a 
Unitarian preacher in Marietta, may be considered the. 
manner in which religion is there supported. The Ohio 
Company Grant, including Washington, Morgan, Meigs, 
Gallia, and one or two other counties, was given or grant- 
ed on the condition, that one out of a particular num- 
ber o^ districts should be rented land for the support 
of religion. Marietta is a rented district; the inhabit- 
ants are obliged to pay a stated rent In support of reli- 
gion. Thus each sect gets all the signers it can, and 
draws money in proportion to its numbers. I was told 
that the Universalists were the most numerous and drew 
the largest share of money ; but instead of procuring a 
preacher, they have appropriated it to the purchase of a 
library. This shows that they are not anxious to build 
up the Universalist faith. I think many of them would 
give their support to a Unitarian minister. There are 
likewise many who ate Unitarians at heart. Though 
Marietta is not now rapidly increasing, it is so situated 
that it cannot fail to become a large place. It is situated 
not only on the Ohio, but also on the Muskingum. This 
river is navigable 100 miles for batteaux, and nearly 200 
for small boats, and from the head of boat navigation, 
with one mile of portage, there is water communication 
by Cuyahoga river with lake Erie. The Muskingum is 
250 yards wide at its entrance into the Ohio, and runs 
through the middle of the town. 
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*< Paris, (Kentucky.) Mr Eastin has here a small so- 
ciety. He is an old man, and is fast hastening to the 
reward of his labors. When the shepherd shall be smit* 
ten^ I fear the flock will be scattered. He is a professed 
Unitarian, and has long been engaged in the ministry. 
When he heard and witnessed the efforts of his christian 
brethren in the cause of truth, a gleam of joy spread over 
his countenance, and seemed to invigorate his frame, al- 
ready exhausted by confinement and sickness. Paris is 
distant about 17 miles from Lexington. 

^' Lexington and Louisville, (Kentucky.) In Lexing- 
ton, I should think Unitarian efforts would avail but little. 
In Louisville, several respectable gentlemen were of opin- 
ion, that a popular Unitarian preacher might soon esta- 
blish a good society. The reasons for this opinion, are 
the character of the present preachers, the number of in- 
habitants who at present seldom attend any church, and 
the number of literary men, who entertain liberal views 
of religion. Louisville is about 70 miles distant from 
Lexington. 

" St Louis and St Charles, (Missouri.) These towns 
are situated between 18 and 20 miles apart. At St Louis 
there are many who do not attend church, because they 
have not able preachers, nor men of their sentiments. At 
St Charles, I could not learn that there were any houses 
built solely for public worship ; there is certainly little 
effectual preaching, though there are many who would 
properly appreciate, and partially support a missionary. 

" Indianopolis, (Indiana) is a new place, and has been 
but a short time the seat of government. There are a 
few men of liberal sentiments, who would be pleased with 
a Unitarian preacher. The field for exertion in the minis- 
try at Indianopolis is at present limited. In the eastern 
part of the State, in Fayette, Franklin, and Wayne coun- 
ties, are several fine villages, situated near together, where 
I think a missionary would have full audiences, and 
might, by continued labors, do much good. 

** Cincinnati, (Ohio) is by far the most favorable place 
for the establishment of a Unitarian church of any I visit- 
ed. There are many professed Unitarians, who are anx- 
ious for a minister ; and all that is wanting is a pious, 
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devoted, and able minister, who may be a nucleus around 
which a society and church may be formed. I know not 
why a minister should hesitate to make Cincinnati a per- 
manent residence. 

** Because I have mentioned the foregoing places as 
favorable for missionary efforts, I would have no person 
think that a preacher would immediately step into a fine 
meeting-house, or into ample means of support, or even 
into a church already organized ; but rather into places, 
where some have neglected religion because they have 
heard it represented in a manner repugnant to rea- 
son and their consciences, others because they have 
seen it made a matter of * experiences,' confessioivs, and 
creeds, an austere, exclusive, and gloomy system ; into 
places, where one must labor as becometh a minister of the 
gospel, and reap the reward of his labors in seeing a 
church grow up around him. Preachers at first may 
promise themselves hearers in all these places, but it will 
depend on their own powers whether they interest and 
retain them. They may reasonably calculate on a rapid 
increase of strength and numbers, but their own exertions 
must effect it, and if they will not devote all their powers 
to their profession, they ought not to be supported in it. 
I have spoken of but few places in Ohio, not that these 
are the only ones of which I could speak favorably, but 
because I should not know where to stop, should I under- 
take to single them out. The country lying south from 
Columbus, between the Muskingum and the Miami, is 
filled with large, populous, and flourishing villages, so that 
the whole time I was absent would hardly be sufficient to 
gain an accurate knowledge of their religious condition. 

*' The Christians, It would be useless to repeat here 
their religious views and opinions.^ As to their religious 
character, I was never among more practical christians in 
my life. Family worship I have never known them to 

* For a full and accurate account of the Christian Denomination, 
their history, sentiments and numbers, reference may be had to 
a letter addressed by Rev. Simon Clough, one of their elders, to the 
Secretary of the General Baptist Assembly of England, which has 
been published in this country, in a pamphlet, and may also be found 
in the Christian Examiner, vol. 4, (for 1827) pp. 183—193. 
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omit either at night or morhiDg ; neither have I ever 
witnessed over-wrought enthusiasm or extravagance in 
their public or private services. I often attended their 
meetings, in different States, and I never witnessed the 
least disorder or impropriety in any of their meetings. 
Their preachers, though many of them are of the labor- 
ing class of the community, are men of strong minds and 
ffood talents ; there are also among them many classical- 
ly educated men^ They resemble the Methodists in 
their mode of sending out preachers, and holding their 
annual associations. Letters are sent from each confer-' 
ence to the other conferences, and are read at the annual 
meetings ; so that each conference is acquainted with the 
success, of all the others. In one of these letters addres- 
sed from ^* the elders and brethren of the Christian Con- 
ference on the Wabash," they say, **it has been determined 
not to fellowship any person, as a church member or as a 
preacher, who is in the spirit or practice of slavery." 
'* We feel as much attached to the Bible as a rule of faith 
and government, as we ever did, and feel determined, 
God being our helper, to give it precedence of all the 
books in the world." In this letter they speak of their 
ministers under three classes — elders, licensed preachers, 
and exhorters. The Christians are very numerous in 
Alabama and Tennessee ; also in the vicinity of George- 
town (Kentucky.) A large body of them reside on El- 
lison Prairie, (Illinois ;) also at Bloomington and Indiano- 
polis (Indiana;) at Paoli (Indiana) and Paris (Preble 
county, Ohio.) These places are among the principal 
settlements, of which I have named but a few. I will 
close with the liingle remark, that I was never among 
any class of christians, who better live up to tlfeir pro- 
fession, than the Western Unitarian Christians." 
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GsiffTLEMENj 

During my third quarter, wMch ends tomorrow, the 
services of my lecture room have beeo continued on 
Sunday evenings, and bave been well attended. I have 
reason to believe that these services have been productive 
of good ; and that some at least of those who have join- 
ed in them, have been made wiser and better, in regard 
to the things boAh of their present, and their eternal 
peace. 

" The pleasant hour " of Thursday afternoon has been 
given to a course of lectures upon natural history. These 
lectures have been attended by about a hundred children, 
the greater part of whom are boys from 10 to 14 years 
of age. I have cmly to say of this service, that I have 
been repeatedly requested by the children who come to 
it, to give a lecture also on the afternoons of Saturday. 

Much of my time, for the last three months, has been 
devoted to the work of curing intemperance ; and as I 
Wfish to address to you a few remarks upon this subject, 
which I should be glad to have ppUished, I will omit 
other topics in this report. 

I need not say that there has recently been, and that 
there still is, a very extraordinary excitement of the pul> 
lie mind on the subject of intemperance. Very much 
has lately beoi said, and written, of the evils which in 
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temperance brings to the individual who is guilty of it, to 
his family, and to society ; and, to deter from it as many 
as is possible, almost every conceivable means has been 
adopted of enlightening the understanding in regard to 
its causes, its ejQfects, and its prevention. The poet has 
left the fair and beautiful regions of fancy, where he had 
no other association with appetite than of the fruits of the 
Hesperides, the fountains of Helicon and the nectar of 
the gods, that he -might speak plainly of dnmkenness ; 
and dissuade men from reducing themftelves as much 
below the irrational creation, as it was the design of Ood, 
in their intellectoal and moral powers, to exalt our nature 
above that of the brutes. The speculating politician has 
laid aside his theories, that he might reason of the alarm- 
ing facts, which are threatening our most important insti- 
tutions ; and the plodding scholar pauses in his researches, 
that he may look to the extent of this enormous abuse, 
and contribute his share to the work of its correction. 
The physician, in the public assembly, as well as from 
house to house, raises his admonitory voice, and is im- 
portunate in his persuasions to all who will hear him, to 
abstain from the first step in this downward way to de- 
struction ; and the divine avails himself again, and again, 
and again, of that most favourable hour in the life of man 
to receive convictions of sin, to exercise contrition before 
God, and to arm the soul with holy purposes for the time 
to come, — the hour consecrated to public prayer and re- 
ligious instruction, — that he may awaken the sleeping, or 
sofien the obdurate conscience of the intemperate ; that 
he may give an impression of the guilt and danger of 
this evil, never to be lost from the mind ; and by his 
warnings, his entreaties, his encouragements, and hisiq^ 
"ials to the highest hopes and the strongest fears of the 
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soul, if it be possible, by any or all of these means, to 
save some. And all these means have, I trust, con- 
duced to good, and are still doing good. But the con- 
firmed drunkard is not so to be recovered. The inordi- 
nate desire for ardent spirits, though in certain aspects of 
it a moral evil, and the fruitful parent of many sins, is 
yet to be traced back as well to physical, as to moral 
causes ; and, while it produces disease, it is itself strength- 
ened, and continually more and more established, by the 
very disease which it has occasioned. It is therefore to be 
treated as a physical, as well as a moral evU ; and, till it 
is so considered and treated, I do not believe that much 
will be done in the work of arresting intemperance. 

The free use of ardent spirits produces a diseased state 
of the stomach, accompanied by a morbid thirst ; and, I 
believe that this diseased state of the stomach is as cura- 
ble as is that which is called dyspepsia. It is for a time 
oflen so cured in the intemperate,, by powerful medicinal 
agents, without any purpose of indisposing them to re- 
sort again to the poison, by which the disease was occa- 
sioned. In these cases, the cure is effected by combining 
medicine with other substances than alcohol, and there- 
fore without producing aversion from alcohol. Now the 
object in giving medicated ardent spirits to the intemperate 
is, at once to restore health, and to produce a disgust of 
ardent sjtirits ; and a disgust of them may be produced, 
by combining them with powerful medicinal agopts, as a 
disgust of any other liquor may be produced, by mixing it 
with a medicnie, which is itself very disgusting to the taste. 
There is therefore neither mystery nor quackery in this bu- 
siness. I have known a gentleman who could not for ten 
years bring himself to drink milk, from having taken with 

1* 
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il a very diflgustiDg* medicine. If, then, the intempers^ 
may be so recovered, should Bot.pablic sym^iathy - be 
awakened in the cause of theif recovery ? An iBdirid»> 
dy or a few individvals, cannot dp what «hoiiki be <doas 
in this work. The whole moral sentiment of the oeoft- 
munity should be united in^ it. I have a few cases to 
state, which J think are interesting. I eannot howef«r 
pttt^ish names. But if any one wishes for farther isfer- 
mation concerning them, either that he may himself he 
oared, or that he may attempt to cure others, I wiUgo 
with him to either, or to all the persons referred to,*ihU 
he may receive their testimony from their* own lips. 

A. B. — I beearoe acquainted with theifatiiilyof MriB. 
in the last winter. His wife was then confined to hei* bed 
by sickness, and was receiving aid from the Howard Be» 
aevolent Society. Mr. B.is a mechamc. But wh^a I 
first knew him, he'wamet only without employment, biit 
without tools ta work* with. Near the end of last May I 
persuaded him to ga throsgh with a course of* medicated 
spirits. He took thern^ I think, for about ten days ; and 
uace that time, I fmotd thzt-he has drank no ardent spi^ 
rtts. Through the kindness of some friends, which' he 
. obtained in consequence of having taken this medicine, 
he was supplied with a 'set of tools ; and he has since 
been, and now isy working at his trade in a neighbouring 
town^ and returns- to a happy home on Saturday nighty 
which he leaves on Monday morning to resume hisworlu 
HicT wife was also enabled, by one or two benevolent in* 
dividuals, to stock a small milliner's shop, and is now do*- 
ittg very well as a milliner and roantua maker. They 
ard now paying off the small debts which were contraoled 
dtiring the time of their poverty ; and, should they eoB^ 
'nue to be blessed with health, instead of being depend- 



rati OIL chiidty, ^tfaej will ^tobaMj, in the next wiotery 
'halve something to spare* for tho&e^ who. may be as poor 
as tfaejwere three months ago.— -A friend 6f this man 
a abort time since said to him^ *^ B. if you were now aa 
fend of ardent spirits as you were Uiree months ago, and 
had $10,000, and could be. brought to be as you now are 
only by the payment of a good roynd sum, how much 
would you give 1 " Immediately, and with great earnesi- 
ncas of feeling he answered, '' The whole ! " 

. B. C. is a mechanic ; very capable in his business, 
and a very amiable man. But his love of ardent spirits 
seemed to be inveterate. He was fully conscious of the 
sin and misery of his manner of living ; and, unsolicitr 
ed by any one, he applied to me for the means of being 
cured. This was about. the middle of June. He now 
drinks only water and small beer, and is happier than he 
tes been at any former period of his life. I asked him, 
very lately, if he felt any disposition to take ardent spir- 
its ? He answered, '^None. I would not drink a glass 
fi>r twenty dollars." 

C. D. is also a mechanic. He went through a course 
of medicated spirits in June. A disgust of them was 
not produced, and he readily consented to begin a second 
Cfwirse. This was in a short time effectual, and he is 
cared. At the time of beginning to take the medicine, 
his health was very much reduced by his previous habits. 
He has since recovered his strength ; an4 no one who 
should now see him at his work, would suspect that he 
had been intemperate. 

D. £. began to take the medicated liquor on the same 
day with C. D. He was cured by the first course. He 
is a young man, and is unmarried. When I first knew 
him, his hands trembled so .much, Ihat I Gfhould ha" 
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thought hka to have been hardly capable of any service; 
and especially of the delicate work, which belongs to the 
bosiness in which he is engaged. But I have since had 
the pleasure to see him at his work with a steady hand ; 
and, I believe, with a very grateful heart for the change 
that has been effected in him. He has lately removed to 
a neigbouring state, where I have a strong confidence 
that he will do well. 

£. F. is a young mechanic. He came to me in a 
very reduced state of health, to ask for the medicine. 
He took it, and has been for some weeks cured. He is 
now, comparatively, a strong man. He says that he is 
now '' remarkably well," and that he '^ feels like a new 
man.^' 

F. G. is the son of an aged, very infirm and very pi- 
ous mother, who wanted nothing so much to bring her to 
a perfect resignation in the prospect of death, as the re- 
covery of her child from intemperance. He is recovered, 
and the venerable mother is happy. 

H. I. freely confessed to me that he had no power to 
resist the demands of his appetite. It seemed indii^n- 
sable that he should be separated from his family. He is 
now perfectly temperate, and is a happy husband and 
father. I have known him, since his recovery, to be ex* 
posed to as great a temptation as he could probably have 
been called to resist; and I am certain that he took no 
ardent spirits, and I believe that he had no desire for any. 
He is now regularly pursuing a business, which will give 
a comfortable support to his family. 

I. J. went through a course of medicated spirits in the 
beginning of June, and is now a temperate man. 

J. K. was a very intemperate, and a very unhappy 
man. But, for three months past, I think that he has 
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not tasted ardent spirits. His employer assures me that 
he is a remarkably changed man, and is earning $ 10 
per week. 

K. L. has been more recently cured ; but he feels 
assured that the cure is complete. He is going into ^the 
country, and is very desirous to take with hipi the meant 
of restoring others. 

L. M. was every day intoxicated for several weeks 
before taking the medicated spirits ; and at the time of 
beginning to take them, was in a very reduced and wretch- 
ed condition. This person has not tasted ardent spirits 
for the three last months, and is now well and happy. 
' There are other cases, of which I think that I could 
speak with equal confidence ; and there are some now 
under my care, of whose recovery I feel no doubt. But, 
I shall be told, that there are also cases, in which the at- 
tempt to cure intemperance by medicated spirits has ut- 
terly faile'd. I admit the fact. There are three or four 
cases of failure among those to whom I hare administered 
the medicine ; and there are three others, of which I am 
not prepared to give an opinion, though I have a strong 
ground, of hope concerning them. Of these cases of 
failure, however, it must be said, that if a recovery had 
been effected, the rescue would have been equal to that 
which is ever obtained in any stage of any disease. In 
(me of the cases of cure which I have mentioned, the in- 
dividual had been a drinker of ardent spirits for twenty 
years. But both his mind and body were far less shat- 
tered than were those of the persons on whom the medi- 
cine has failed. When the whole system is so diseased 
as it is oilen found to be in the intemperate, the work of 
their recovery, if attempted, should be in the hands of a 
physician. 
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b it asked) " how iong are theae cufes to last ? '^ I aih- 
swer, I cannot tell^ But I am sure that ^ere are'caaef 
of three months standing, in which the cure seems so 
far to be complete. And is the recovery of an iD(teiiq)e- 
f ate man or woman, even ifx three months, nothing ? If 
happiness, for three months, is restored to an' intemperate 
man's family and relations, — and these are all to he taken 
into the account, in estimating the amount of good pro- 
duced ; — ^but^ above all, if one who has been intempe- 
rate, IS for three months brought into a state to be affiscted 
by religious and moral considerations ; into a state in 
which he can think, and converse, and live as a rationd 
and immortal being should think, and converse, and live, 
is not the time that is tio redeemed from sin and misery 
worth the effort, that is required for its redemption ? While 
a man is intemperate, he is generally a very bad man in 
all the relations of life. He is neither faithfol to -hii 
Maker, nor his fellow creature^. He is neither fit to live, 
nor to die. Nor can he be a good man, till he is recover- 
ed from his intemperance. But if -recovered for three, or 
for six months, may not much be done within this tims 
to strengthen religious principles in his heart ; to improve 
his character ; and to prepare him, as he has never be* 
fore been prepared, ' to resist, and to overcome teisfitft" 
tion ? 

That the preparations given to excite a disgust of ar- 
dent spirits sometimes fail of their object ; and that dlfr 
ferent, and stronger means are necessary fot this puvpoae 
in one than in another, surely is not strange. What if 
the medicine which does not sometimes i^U to accom- 
plish its design 1 What is the prescripti<!m, that wotdd 
maintain its ground in a physician's mind, if success, iii 
every instance of its application, is requured to eataUMl 
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te cfaamcter 1 It is as anqaestiotiable, that at least a 
temporary eare of the love of ardent spirits may, in 
maoy cases, be effecfed, as it is that what is called typhii» 
filter may in many cases be cured. And, I ask, what is 
tlie diseicse which the Acuity would attempt to cure, if it 
were thought idle to attempt to care any, which might 
Q(Kt in all cases be cured 1 

it is also made an objection to the use of medicine for 
thig purpose, that even where it ' produces a disgust of 
the liquor in which it is taken, the appetite is as strong 
80 ever for other intoxicating liquors. This is not exaotM 
ly.true. I have^been told by several, who have taken it 
only in one liquor, that they have wholly lost the un- 
natural thirst which before tormented them ; the" hanker- 
ing" which they felt, while they were accustomed to 
(kiak • ardent ^irits. Besides, the intemperate have some- 
ttmei^ so stKong a prefenenee for one kind of ardent spirits, 
that they have little or no relish for any other. This 
preforenoe is so strong, that there are many, who can- 
not affi»d to purchase -as much even of the cheapest 
of these i^irits, as they are accustomed to drink, who 
will yet daily embarrass themselves with debt, that they^ 
may obtain their poison. in the form in which they love 
iti And a confinned drunkawd iviU have his intoxicate* 
idg draught, though a poor, hard labouring wife, and 
bnngry children are cvyiag around him, and are beg- 
gnig for the4>read. of which his intemperance deprives 
thenK But, suppose that a man, in whom appetite is so 
strong, and the moral feeling is so weak and debased, af- 
ter being disgusted with one form of alcohol, should re- 
sort to another. And suppose too, — which is indeed 
trae, — that some who have been cured of all desire of 
ardent spirits in any form, should intoxicate themselves 
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with cider, and strong beer. What is to be done in these 
cases ? I answer, that every form of alcohol, and every 
intoxicating liquor which the patient is disposed to take, 
must be medicated. There are cages in which the core 
of a love of all intoxicating liquors has been found to be 
a very simple work. And there are also cases, — and was 
not this to have been expected ? — ^in which it is a long, 
and a very difficult work. But is not the object worth 
the labour required for it 1 If a drunkard can be thorough- 
ly cured, by all the medical preparations that can be ad- 
ministered to him through a confinement of three^nonths 
to his bed, the cure, with respect both to his body and 
bis soul, is very cheaply purchased. 

The intemperate love of ardent spirits is indeed an af- 
fection of the mind. It therefore may be, and in a few 
easel has been, overcome by a strong and persevering ac- 
tion of the mind. Tke resolution to deny the appetite 
has been maintained, till a healthful state of the stomach 
has been produced ; and thus all desire for the unnatural 
stimulus has been extiqguished. Few, however, have the 
mental vigor which is <lemanded, for success in this 
coarse of healing. With nine hundred and ninety nine 
out of a thousand, the work of their restoration demands 
the aid of medicine, as well as of moral means. And 
surely the encouragement to impart this aid is jrery great, 
if one out of six, or even ten, may be thus recovered. 
But if, as I have no doubt is the truth, three out of four 
may, by persevering effort, be thoroughly cured, let the 
politician, let the philanthropist, let the christian patron^ 
ize the work of staying that plague, which is spreading 
sin, and misery, and death through the land. 

A word or two of the modus operandi in these cases. 
This is very different in different individuals. Some «re 
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far otherwise afiected by the same medicine, than ve 
others. Nor k the mere strength of the action diBf>layed 
by the medicine, the best assurance of its success. That 
the intemperate may be cured, a more healthful state of 
the stomach is to be produced ; and at the same time, a 
thorough disgust of the liquors with which they have in- 
toxicated themselves. Nor is this all. The disgust which 
is given, must for a time be kept up by the same meuis 
by which it was produced. Several have been strongly 
affected by a single glass of medicated spirits, and have 
fancied themselves, and have been thought by others, to 
have been cured ; but have soon returned to their old 
courses ; and others, who have taken half, or two thirds 
of the portion prescribed, and who for a fortnight or three 
weeks revolted from the thought of drinking rum, have 
again drank it. This has done much to bring the work 
of curing the intemperate into disrepute. The medicine 
which is given to each one should be of a kind, which is v 
suited to produce in him a disgust of ardent spirits ; and 
this disgust should be kept up for 6, or 10, and sometimes 
perhaps for 12 days.* I have administered a considera- 
ble number of -Chambers' powders. But a preparation 
has been made by Reed and Howard of this city, a prin- 
cipal ingredient of which, I suspect to be of a character 
which is more universally disgusting, than are any of the 

* There are two objects to be had in view ia curing the intempe- 
rate of their love of intoxicating spirits. The first is, to restore the 
organs which have been diseased by these spirits to a healthful state. 
The second is, to produce a disgust of these spirits, as strong, and as 
•pennanent as can be produced. A temporary disgust of intoxicating 
spirits is easily produced ; and, that better state of Oie digestive or- 
gans, which will give to ^e patient a new enjoyment of his food, a 
new vigor and activity, a new enjoyment of rest after fatigue, and a 
new happiness in all his employments, and in all his relations. But 
the patient is not to be considered as a recovered man, merely because 
he is brought to feel this disgust, and this happiness. There are cases 
in which mese results have been obtained by taking medicated spi- 

2 
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ingredients in Chambers' powders ; or, at least, that this b 
a more prevailing ingredient in Reed and Howard's, than 
in the New York preparation. Their ** cure for Intempe- 
rance," I therefore, decidedly prefer to that of Chambers'. 
I cannot but avail myself of this opportunity to enter 
my protest against the unchristian sentiment, which has 
of late been too often repeated, " let the confirmed drunk- 
ard alone. He is beyond the pale of hope. Let him 
therefore die in his drunkenness ; and let all our cares 
be directed to the salvation of those, who have been 
brought within the influence, but who are not yet over- 

rits only for two, op 'three days. But the good effects, in these cases, 
have been of short duration. I have indeed good reason to suppose, 
in all the cases in which those who have taken medicated spirits have 
not been thoroughly disgusted with them, either that the medicinal 
agent employed was not so well suited to produce a strong disgust in 
the patient, as might have been produced by some other medicioe ; 
or, which is by far the more common cause of failure, the disgust has 
not been kept up lor^ enough to secure its permanence. Here then, 
the judgment, and I will add, the authority of the physician is 
wanted. Some of those whom I have attended^ after two or three 
days have begged with all the importunity with which a starving man 
would beg for food, to be permitted "to stop, and to take no more." 
And it is where this permission has too soon been granted, 
that almost every case of failure has occurred. The few cases in 
which medicine has yet been administered for this object are to be 
considered as experiments ; and these have demonstrated, that the 
work of recovering the intemperate by medicine is practicable. Nor 
are even failures to be considered as exceptions. They prove only, 
that the work may be more difficult in one, than in another ; that a 
longer term of keeping up disgust is necessary in many casefi, than 
was at first thought to be requisite ; and that physicians should have 
the charge of this great means of doing good, that patients may be 
kept in subjection, and in endurance, till they may be safely released. 
If it shall be committed to judicious men, I have no doubt whether 
this work will prosper. But if it be left to the unskilled, and to em- 
pirics, it will soon fall into discredit, and come to nought. There are 
stages, also, in taking a course of medicated spirits, in which the 
poor broken down system of the confirmed drunkard requires rest, 
and other medicinal applications than are given for the cure of his 
intemperate appetite, which no other than a physician is competent 
to prescribe. I should not wiiSngly have done what I have in this 
business, had I not been assisted with the advice, and the occasional 
visits, of a medical friend, to whom I am much Indebted for his ser- 
ies on these occasions. 
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come by the wiles, of the destroyer." — Too much, indeed, 
cannot be done to save, and to secure the young ; to re- 
claim those who have but begun to go astray. But never 
let human nature be gi^en up. God has not given up the 
drunkard, while yet he permits him to live, and to be 
within the reach of the sympathy, and aid, which christian 
solicitude and exertion can extend to him. And shall 
man give up his fellow sinner, however low the sinner 
may have fallen ? So felt not that friend of sinners, whom 
we are taught to call Master and Lord. Besides, it is not 
limong the least remarkable of the phenomena, which re- 
cent endeavours to cure intemperance have brought to 
our observation, that there are moral remains in the heart 
even of the habitual drunkard, which are manifested only 
by the extension to him of christian sympathy, in the en- 
deavour to recover him. It is a very remarkable fact, 
which recent endeavours to cure the intemperate have 
developed, or at least have made known as it was not be- 
fore known, that many habitual drankards have so strong 
a desire to be cured of their intemperate, and unnatural 
thi^rst, that they are willing to go through any course, 
through which they may pass with safety as to life, for 
the sake of being cured. As they are seen by the casu- 
al observer, or as they are seei^ in their drunkenness, they 
seem indeed to have lost every moral element of the soiil. 
But it is not so. Their misery, in a sense of their de- 
graded and debased condition, and of the sufferings which 
they bring upon those who are connected with them, is 
often as acute as human nature can sustain ; and not hav- 
ing sufficient resolution to maintain a denial of their ap- 
petite, they fly to the intoxicating draught, that, as soon 
as possible, they may obtain a temporary relief from their 
unutterable wretchedness. Go then to this drunkard. 
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when he is not under the power of the enemy of his 
▼irtue and hiB happiness, and tell him that he may be 
made thoroughly disgusted with the poison which he loves, 
and offer your services to cure him ; and you will very 
probably find, — for so have I more than once found, — 
that he will weep over his own degradation ; and, with a 
gratitude which no other boon can excite, he will submit 
himself wholly to your directions. You will find that, 
unjust, and cruel, and insensible as he has seemed to be, 
he has yet in his heart the living principles of filial, con- 
jugal and- parental affection and duty. These princij^es 
have been overpowered by other, and very evil principles ; 
and they have seemed to be dead. But they are not dead. 
The man has but to be recovered from his intemperance, 
and you will find that he has still in him the elements of 
a moral nature,' and that he is still capable of returning 
to God, and of finding happiness in the relations and du- 
ties of life. And has God given up this man, while yet 
we cannot know, till we have seriously tried, whether he 
may not be recovered from his intemperance 1 

Respectfully, 

JOSEPH TUGKERMAN. 

P. S. My poors' purse is, and for some time has been, 
«mpty ; and though demands upon it are far less now, than 
they were in the winter, there are yet those among us, 
whom I ought to be able occasionally to relieve. — ^It may 
not be amiss alsp.to renew the suggestion, that if we could 
be furnished with a cheap and permanent lecture room, the 
benefactors who should give it to us would have no cause 
to think that they had misapplied their benevolence. 

Boston, August ith, 1827- 
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Gentlemen, 

The experience of a year has convinced me that I 
was not mistaken in the belief, that I could find an ample 
field for missionary labor among those in the city, who 
are unconnected with any of our religious societies. I 
visit, indeed, in a few other families ; but it is for specific 
purposes, which are immediately connected with the 
great object of meliorating the condition of the poor, and 
of diminishing the sum of pauperism, crime and misery. 

During the year, I have visited nearly one hundred and 
seventy families ; and my missionary visits, if I have 
counted them correctly, amount to about nineteen hun- 
dred and thirty. The service of the Lecture Room has 
been continued, and well attended; and an audience 
apparently more serious and attentive is not, I believe, to 
be found in the city. I have reason to believe that great 
good has resulted from this service, I have also occa- 
sionally visited the House of Correction, and the school 
for Juvenile Delinqaents at South Boston, with a view to 
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the objects of my mission. I have brought a number of 
children into our schools, who otherwise would not have 
been there ; and, through the kindness of a few friends, I 
have been enabled to extend great relief and comfort to 
the sick and greatly suffering poor. Nor is it to my 
mind the least gratifying circumstance in a review of the 
year which closes today;tliat.I have been instrumental in 
recovering some from intemperance, who would other- 
wise, probably, have fallen its victims. In reference to 
this part of my labors, my only regret is, that the evidence 
which I have furnished of what might be done by the 
united efforts of those more skilful than myself in the use 
of medicine, has led to no better results. I am perfectly 
satisfied that there are very many, who are every month 
dying the slaves of intemperance, whom physicians could 
bring into a condition, which would make them the sub- 
jects of a moral influence, which it b in vain to employ, 
while they are under the full dominion of the appetite 
which is destroying them. — I could easily give you a 
report, filled with affecting narratives of the vices of 
some, and of the suffering of others whom I visit ; and I 
«ould tell you also, I think, of one' and another, whose 
piety, virtue and happiness, I have been instrumental in 
advancing. But I am solicitous, rather, to lay before 
. you some statemehta of the actual condition of the poor 
around us, by which a judgment may be formed of their 
rightful claims, and of the duty devolving on those, whom 
God has made his stewards, and whose only happiness in 
the distinction with which they are now blessed it will at 
last be, to have been faithful. 

It seems not to be so extensively, and so distinctly un« 
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derstood as it should be, that there is a wide difference 
between the condition, and therefore between the claims, 
of the poor of cities, and of the poor of the country. L^t 
me say a few words upon this topic. 

In the first place, he may be accounted a poor man in 
the country, who owns but half a dozen acres around his 
poor dwelling. And yet he may have a fee of these 
acres, which is to descend to his children. But he will 
be accounted poor, because he cannot provide for his 
family, as all around him would be glad to see them pro- 
vided for. He therefore occasionally receives assistance 
from others. But the fee of a single acre of land will give 
to him who has it the feeling of a hold upon society, and 
of a standing in society, of which the man knows nothing 
who cannot call a foot of all the earth his own. His 
children, too, partake of this feeling. And, not being 
clustered, as the children of the poor are in cities, with 
other poor families, they have not the facilities which 
cities offer, for communication with those by whom they 
might be corrupted. These are circumstances which 
give great advantages to the poor of the country over the 
poor of cities. 

But take the case, — and it is admitted that such cases 
there are, — of a poor family in the country, whose hovel, 
or half decayed house, is held by a small rent ; a rent, 
however, amounting not to more than a quarter of the* 
sum which is demanded for the open, cold, damp and 
cheerless rooms of many of the poor in our city* This 
poor family, through our long winters, suffers not from a 
want of fuel. It has, too, a well filled powdering tub,* 

* The common term in the country for a tub in whieh ealted pro- 
viiionB are kept. 

I* 
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By charity, or otherwise, it possesdes mbo a teow. And if 
it have not money with which to purchase potatoes and 
grain, these are readily given in exchange for labor. 
This family is also an integral part of the parish, eqaally 
as the family of the richest, and equally obtains the per- 
sonal attention and care of the parish minister. Its place 
in the parish church, if vacant, would be an object of 
notice ; and its conditioa and wants are scarcely better 
known within its own circle, than tiiey are amcHig all 
those with whom the family joins in worship on the sab- 
bath. Its children are in the same school with the chil- 
dren of their comparatively opulent neighbors ; and the 
parents and children of each of these classes are often 
laboring together in the same field. Thus are families 
brought into a connexion with each other, which would 
immediately cease if they should come into the city ; and 
thus is a sympathy awakened and maintained, which is 
the principle of a most important moral union, and exerts 
a great influence upon the character and condition of the 
poor in the country. I hardly need to say that, v^ 
different is the condition of the poor in cities. 

I will briefly notice some of the circumstances of the 
poor in our city, which call for the attention of those, 
who are desirous as widely as possible to extend the in- 
fluences of our religion among us. 

There is a class of journeyman mechanics, who, per- 
haps, can generally get work enough in the summer for a 
comfortable support of their families ; but who can obtain 
little employment in the winter. Without some assist- 
ance, .therefore, they cannot keq> their children een- 
stantly at school. Much less can thej a^d to rejQtpews 



in Qur churches ; and they will not go into free seats, as 
free seats now are. Call this pride, if you will. They 
will call it a sense of character. Without discussing this 
question, I would only bring them before you as one of 
the classes which demand our sympathy. 

There is another class, consisting of those who depend 
on the work which they can get as day laborers. These, 
also, can generally provide for their families in the sum- 
mer. But through much of the winter, most of them 
pass a large part of their time in idleness ; — the evils of 
which will be too obvious to require comment. The 
e;(cuse of some of them for not attending public worship 
is, that they have not suitable apparel. Others of them 
do not choose to go into the poor's seats. And others 
are kept from church by loose and vicious habits. Nor, 
without much watchfulness, and some assistance, will 
their children at this season be kept at school. 

Another class consists of widows, who have the charge 
of young children. They can ask no one to take the 
charge of these children in their absence. Nor can 
they control their children who refuse to go to school ; 
and who are scarcely at home during their waking hours, 
except to obtain food. Besides, they can neither so 
clothe themselves, nor their children, that they are 
willing to go, or to carry them, to church. 

Again. There are many who are never settled in a 
place for more than a few weeks, or at most, for three or 
four months. You may leave them today at the north 
end of the city, and tomorrow they may be in some yard 
or court at the south end, where it will require some time 
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and diligence to find them. As they would have to 
change their school and place of worship almost as 
frequently as they change their dwelling place, they avoid 
this inconvenience by never going to any church, and by 
letting their children run at large. 

And there are others, who may retain their place of 
residence, but who absolutely know nothing of order, 
economy, neatness or comfort. Either the husband, or 
the wife, or it may be, both are intemperate. I may 
leave it with you to imagine what is the condition of the 
children in these families. 

And, once more, there are aged and feeble poor, and 
sick families among the poor, who can do very little for 
their own support. The protracted sickness of a parent, 
and especially of an only parent, or the long sickness of 
a child, or of children, brings wants and sufferings into 
the families of the poor, which, to be understood, must 
be seen. And the aged poor, who are wholly dependent 
on private bounty, have claims on our sympathy, which 
few can resist who witness them. 

What hold, then, have these poor among us upon our 
institutions ? Upon our churches, to a great extent, they 
have none. By means of our schools, indeed, a very 
large portion of their children are 'taught to read, and 
write, and cypher ; and there is generally, among parents, 
a most laudable solicitude and care, that their children 
shall have the benefits of these schools. But these 
parents are known to those more favored than themselves, 
only as laborers, or as beggars. All who dwell within 
some miles of each other in the country are neigl^rs. 
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They exchange neighborly salutations when they meet ; 
and the rich are as well acquainted with all the circum- 
stances of the poor, as the poor are with those of the 
rich. In the city, this cannot be. But it might, and 
with as great advantage to the rich as to the poor, be far 
more so than it is. The poor, too, I have said, are here 
clustered together ; and where there are vicious parents 
among them, they, greatly increase each other's corrupt 
tion ; and the children who are not sent to school, and 
live as vagrants in the streets, contaminate and lead into 
crime, those who might otherwise be blessings to their 
parents and to the community. I do not wish unneces- 
sarily to swell this detail. My only object is to present a 
few leading facts, by which others may be aided in .some 
measure to conceive of what exists so near to them. 

Is it said, that public provision for the poor is already 
very large, and very expensive ? I answer, that I not only 
have no wish to propose any measures, which shall in- 
crease the burden of public expense, but that it is a great 
object of my cares and purposes to lessen this burden. I 
have a due estimation of our primary, Sunday and gram- 
mar schools ; of the school for Juvenile Delinquents, and 
of the House of Industry, at South Boston ; and of our 
various associations for benevolent and pious purposes. 
But admirable as these agents are, and great as is the 
good which they are producing, they do not comprehend 
all for which the poor -have claims upon us. I would 
speak modestly, but it is necessary also to speak plainly 
upon this subject. 

I would observe then, first ^ that there are many who 
will suffer any thing, rather than go to the public alms 
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house. Is it said, this is pride ? In many cases, without 
doubt, it is. But will any one say, then let them suffer, 
and find support in their pride ? I answer, this very 
pride, or this feeling, whatever it be, excites to much 
exertion for the supply of their wants. But with all 
this exertion, they cannot obtain enough to lodge, and 
clothe, uid feed themselves and their children. Many 
mothers are making shirts and pantaloons for eight cents 
each, who cannot, with the charge of their families, make 
more than twelve in a week, who must yet pay, on every 
Saturday night, a dollar, or a dollar and a quarter, for a 
week's rent, and who must get bread and clothes as they 
can. A widow, or a wife who has an intemperate hus- 
band, will struggle through difficulties of which they 
dream not who do not visit the abodes of the poor, that 
she may keep herself and her children from the alms 
house. Are we then to have no sympathy with the 
wants of these families ? The appeal is not to the civil 
authorities, but to private christians. 

Again. If public worship and the maintenance of a 
ministry be so essential to the well being of society, that 
our constitution makes it obligatory upon towns and 
parishes to support these institutions ; and if the number 
be great in large cities, who, by the peculiar, circumstances 
of their condition are removed from the influences, and 
excluded from the benefits, of these institutions ; then 
there is a moral obligation devolving either on the govern- 
ment, or on the opulent, of cities, to provide for the religious 
instruction of those who cannot otherwise obtain it. I 
do not indeed think it desirable that the civil power 
should interpose in this concern. A far greater amount 
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of good will be secured, by leaving it to private chrisliaDS, 
than by making it a matter of civil administration. Is it 
asked, what can private christians do for this object ? 

I answer, first, by a more generous provision than is 
now made, in many of our churches, for the accommoda- 
tion of the poor. I do not mean by any considerable 
enlargement of the number of free seats ; but by the 
assignment in every church of a certain number of pgws, 
which it may be understood can be rented at so low a 
rate, that they who prefer to pay something, and who 
can afford to pay but very little, may feel able to obtain 
them for their families. It will not requiie a long inti- 
macy with the poor to know, that the condition is far 
better of those among them by whom the order of the 
Sabbath is observed, and who are connected with some 
religious society, than of those to whom this day brings 
only a suspension of ordinary labors, and facilities for 
evil indulgences. 

8econdltf. There are those who are unwilling to go, 
and who do not go, into our churches in the day, who are 
yet very willing to attend upon a service in the evening. 
An experiment has been made, with a view to ascertain 
the utility of an evening lecture room for the poor ; and 
the success which has attended it, warrants an appeal to 
the opulent for the gift of a permanent room for this 
purpose. And shall we not have it 1 It is now near a 
year ago that a large apartment in the upper story of the 
circular building at the bottom of Portland street was 
rented, and fiirnished by the enterprise and benevolence 
of a few individuals ; and in this room many are gathered 
every Sunday evening, who would otherwise worship 
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no where. In this room, alao, I have delivered I think 
more than twenty lectures on natural, history, to childrea 
who came tq hear them on Thursday aft^noon. During 
the latter part of this course of lectures, they were, at- 
tended hy between a hundred and fifty and a hundred 
atid sixty young persons. Will not our c^ulent citizene* 
then, give us at least one such lecture room ? 

Again. There will still be many, who cannot be 
collected even for an ev|ening service. There should 
therefore be ministers, whose peculiar duty it should be 
to go from house to house among the poor ; and to carry 
the knowledge, the excitements and copiforts of oar 
religion to those, who otherwise*, it is certain, will at best 
live and die almost wholly without them. I do not hesi- 
tate to say, that this is an office which is quite as 
important in cities, as that of ministers for our churches. 

Again. A missionary may do much to assist poor 



parents in keeping their children at school ; and this is 
an object to which I have given much attention^ But an 
authority should exist somewhere, and he to whom it is 
entrusted should use it, to dispose of lads who own no 
master, who regard no law, and who, if not in a legal sense 
vagrants, because there is a place in the city which they 
call their home, are yet known to be profane, intemperate, 
dishonest, and as far as they may be at their age, aban- 
daoBd to crime. I have often thought that a more useful 
office could not be instituted in the city, than that of a 
super intendant of the children who ought to be in our 
schools, with a power to compel those to be there, who 
are wholly beyond parental control, and who now liv^ in 
the streets, about the markets, or on our wharfs. There 
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would be no infiritig^tfient of rights in this compnlsiony if 
the parents of these children shall consent to it. And 
they will not only give their consent to it^ but their grati- 
tude to him who exercises it 

Maoh might also be done for the prevention of pauper-* 
ism, crime and misery, by the establishment of two of 
three private schools in different parts of the city, for the 
' education of the children who are too old for the primary, 
and who are not qualified for the grammar schools. I 
know it is feared, that such schools will operate as a 
bounty upon the thoughtlessness and the negligence of 
parents, who are not disposed to avail themselves of our 
primary schools. But exclusively of these parents, there 
is a considerable number of those who bring children 
into the city, either from other parts of our own state oi* 
country, or from abroad, who must either thus be pre- 
pared for our grammar schools, or utterly excluded fVom 
them ; and who, if thus excluded, will through their lives 
be as ignorant of letters as they now are. A school of 
this kind has been kept, till very recently, in Scott's 
Court, in Union street, and supported by private bounty. 
But, from want of funds, it is now broken up. I have 
known sixteen children to be sent, in one quarter, from 
this school to grammar schools ; and without this sehooh 
these children would probably never have known how to 
read. Two or three individuals, without a very great 
sacrifice, might unite to support such a school. I would 
earnestly recommend this object to the benevolent among 
us ; and will cheerfully offer my services for the superin* 
tendence of such a school, or of such schools. 

In this connexion, I am constrained to say a word or 

2 
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two of the school for Jurenile delinquents. As the law 
of that institution now is, a child cannot be sent there, 
but after trial in open court, ai^d conviction of a crime » 
and as others may refuse to appear in court against himt 
the duty devolves on his parents; and, perhaps, on a 
widowed mother. But there are parents, whose hearts 
are almost broken by the evil conduct of their children^ 
who yet cannot bring themselves to this dreadful measure, 
even by the hope of saving their children from utter ruin. 
Is this surprising ? Besides, is it not apparent, that the 
influence must be very evil on the minds of children sent 
to that institution, that they are sent there as condemned 
criminals 1 This seems to me to be the most unfavora- 
ble circumstance in the prospects of the usefulness of 
that institution. I would not have children taken by 
force from their parents to be sent there ; nor would I 
have any children there, who can be kept in the schools 
of the city. But if a child be vicious, if he goes to no 
school, and can hardly read, and cannot write ; if he be 
wholly beyond the authority of his parents, and is con- 
taminating other children with whom he associates ; may 
he not, upon the application of his parent to the Directors 
of the School, obtain admission there ? For the prevention 
of pauperism and crime, I am persuaded that this institu- 
tion, wisely regulated, may be one of the most important 
means that can be devised. But it is yet in its infancy ; 
and experience, I doubt not, will bring into it important 
improvements, and make it a rich source of private and 
public blessings. 

There is yet much to be learned respecting the moral 
police of cities. Missionaries may do much in collecting 
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facts, by which alone we can be gufded to the true princi- 
ples, by which cities may be most effectually secured 
against the evils peculiarly incidental to them. There is 
indeed much in the science of government, which is be- 
yond the reach of human legislation, or of civil officers; 
much, the obligation of which devolves on the intelligent, 
the affluent, the moral and religious part of the commu- 
nity, in their capacity as private christians. Let us be 
as solicitous to understand and to practice our duties, as 
we are to understand and to maintain our rights, and if 
poverty and crime may not be banished, their amount 
may be very greatly diminished. — I shall gratefully en- 
gage in any service, which promises to conduce to an 
end so desirable. 

Very respectfully, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 
Boston, Nov. 5th, 1827. 
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The third anniversary was celebrated in Boston May 
27, 1828. The meeting for business was held in the 
Vestry, in Berry street, at 6 o'clock, P. M., the President 
in the chair. The proceedings at the last annual meet- 
ing having been read, a Report was oiSered by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, on certain matters referred to them 
at that time. From this Report it appeared, that circum- 
stances had prevented the attendance of messengers from 
this Association, at the United States Christian Confe- 
rence, held last September, though several persons had 
been requested to perform this service. At the close of 
the Report it was stated, that the meeting of the Associ- 
ation for business was held before the public meeting, in 
obedience to the vote of last year; but the Committee 
*' still regretted, that they were compelled to bring the 
celebration of their anniversary within the limits of a sin- 
gle evening — a disadvantage which they know not how 
to obviate, as other portions of the week are appropriated 
to other societies, which are unwilling to relinquish them." 
The Treasurer's Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 



was then read. Amendments of the Gonstitation were 
proposed, agreeably to the vote of the last year, on the 
subject : They were separately considered, and were 
accepted, viz : 

That the 5th article of the Constitution be so amended, 
that instead of the words " a Secretary," shall be read 
'' a Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, who shall be 
styled the Foreign Secretary ; a Secretary for Corres- 
pondence within the United States, and for keeping the re- 
cords of the Association, who shall be called the Domestic 
Secretary ; " 

That the 6th article of the Constitution be so amended, 
that instead of the word ^' Secretary," shall be read the 
word " Secretaries." 

The next business being the choice of officers, Mr 
Moody, of Kennebunk, and Dr Spooner, of Boston, were 
appointed to collect the votes. The President, Directors, 
Secretary, and Treasurer, of the last year, were re-elected 
by a unanimous ballot. The Vice Presidents of the last 
year, having been nominated from the Chair, were unan- 
imously re-elected.* Rev. John G. Palfrey, of Boston, 
was unanimously chosen Foreign Secretary, by ballot. 

The business being concluded, the Association ad- 
journed, at 7 o'clock, to the Federal street church. The 
hou^e was thronged. After a voluntary on the organ, 
prayer was offered by Rev. Dr Porter, of Roxbury. 
The Annual Report (now printed) was read by the Sec- 
retary. Hon. Joseph Story, of Salem, moved its accept- 
ance, which was seconded by Joseph May, Esq. of Boston. 
Rev. Mr Ware, of Boston, rose, and expressed his hope, 
that a silent vote would not be given, but that something 
would be said to encourage the Committee in their labors.- 

* See List of Officers, at the close of the Report. 



Rev. Dr Cbanning then addressed the meeting. He no- 
ticed some circumstances^ which seemed to him fayorable 
indications of the character and progress of Unitarian 
Christianity ; especially its-rise among the intelligent and 
moral part of the community, and its reception by the 
poor. His remarks were appropriate and eloquent. 
Judge Story followed, in a long and powerful speech, in 
which he vindicated the importance of reason, and the 
principles of liberty ; and went into an examination of 
attempts recently made to abridge the exercise and en- 
joyment of these privileges, particularly by means of 
"Trust Deeds." He traced the history of this measure, 
portrayed its character, and exhibited the evils inseparable 
from it, both to the property and the mind of the citizen. 
He considered the language of the Constitution, and the 
legal consequences involved by the creation of a perpe- 
tuity. The topics on which he touched, were handled 
with great effect, and strongly excited the interest of the 
audience. The question was then taken on the accept- 
ance of the Report^ and passed in the affirmative. 

Rev. Dr Thayer, of Lancaster, offered the following 
resolution, which he supported by some pertinent obser- 
vations : 

Resolved, " That the state of religious sentiment, and 
the progress of religious inquiry, are such, as to afford 
encouragement to the friends of truth." 

The resolution having been seconded by Mr F. A. 
Farley, of Boston, who made some remarks in its favor, 
was accepted. 

Rev. Mr May, of Brooklyn, (Conn.) proposed a reso- 
lution, which he ably sustained. It was seconded by 
Rev. Mr Sullivan, of Keene, (N. H.) who also addressed 
the meeting ; and was adopted, viz : 
1* 



Resolved, " That the American Unitarian Association 
highly disapprove the spirit of acrimony and misrepresent 
tation, which is too oHen discovered in the religious pubii- 
cations of the day/' 

S. Higginson, jr. Esq; of Cambridge, presented the 
tbllowing resolution, which he supported by a. statement 
of facts. Rev. Mr Hall, of Northampton, seconded its 
acceptance, and spoke of the efforts which Unitarians 
should make for the diffusion of their faith. The resoiu- 
tion was accepted, viz : 

Resohed^ *' That the increasing demand for Unitat ian 
preachers, calls for an increase of the means by which 
this demand may be supplied." 

Other gentlemen, who intended to speak, were pre* 
vented, by the lateness of the hour^ Judge Story moved, 
that the Report be printed, and circulated as a tracts 
which was voted. Rev. Mr Ware, of Boston^ proposed, 
that a doxology be sung before / the dissolution of the 
meeting. The Ascription, beginniag ^* From all who 
dwell below the skies," was sung by the assembly standing. 
A motion was then mad.e for adjoufvnmeni *" sinedie,' and 
at a quarter past ten, it was voted. 



THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE; 

READ AND ACCEPTED MAV 27, 1S28. 

The third annual Report, which the Executive Com- 
mittee now make to the members of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, will contain a brief notice of^ircum- 



stances^ which are thought to be peealiarly interesting 
through their connexion with the purposes for which the 
Association was formed. These purposes we would re* 
peat, are the diffusion of religious truth and the increase 
of true religion. Our objects therefore are most effectu- 
ally secured, when the mind is freed from error, and the 
heart is sanctified by love, when the life of the soul is 
cherished by the influences that come from God. But of 
this inward experience of Christianity we do not think 
ourselves authorised to speak. The kingdom of God, that 
is within us, cometh not with observation. It is the more 
suitable office of those who conduct the affairs of this 
Association, to note the signs of the times, as they ap^ 
pear in the moral world, and as far as they may, to sup- 
ply the wants or spread the encouragement indicated by 
these signs. All which the Committee will attempt at 
this time, is to give a sketch of their operations the past 
year, and to offer a few remarks grounded on a careful 
observation of occurrences during this period. 

The experience of the Jast, as of the previous, year, 
has shown, that for the present at least, this Association 
can best promote its objects by the publication of tracts. 
Since the last anniversary ten tracts have been printed, 
a less number than, it was hoped, would have been issued, 
bat as great as the difficulty of obtaining such as they 
judged proper for the series, would permit. Of these 
ten, six were never before printed, four of which were 
written expressly for the Association, one was taken from 
an English publication, two others had previously had a 
very limited circulation, and one, though it had been 
widely distributed (in more than one edition,) was so re- 
peatedly inquired for, that the Committee thought them- 
selves justified in adopting it into the number of their 



publications. The demand for tracts of a more elemen- 
tary kind and of a yet cheaper price than those which 
were comprised in the first series, induced the Committee 
to commence a second, which they apprehend will be 
found to meet the exigencies of the community in these 
respects. The number of new tracts published within the 
twelve months past is 49,000, besides which new edi- 
tions of five of the former tracts have been printed, to the 
amount of 17,000, and four Reports of the Boston Mis- 
sionary, or minister at large, amounting to 5,300, and 3,000 
copies of the Annual Report, making a sum total of 74,- 
300 tracts issued within the last year. The whole num- 
ber issued since the commencement of our operations is 
scarcely less than 143,000, none of which it should bere^ 
membered contain less than 12 pages, excepting two of Dr 
Tuckerman's Reports, and most of them are much larger, 
•so that the average of the whole is 26 pages, making more 
than three million and a half pages published by the Asso- 
ciation. In regard to these tracts the Committee have suf- 
ficient evidence that they are valued by the community, 
and have been productive of great good. They will only 
extract one passage from a letter lately received ; '^ There 
is," says the writer, '^ an increasing taste for reading ; and 
I repeat it, your excellent tracts have done much to pro- 
duce this, and carry comfort and conviction to the inquir- 
ing mind. Were it necessary, I could enumerate many 
instances of their blessed effects. Several families in my 
neighborhood are furnished with the series, and in the 
hours of quiet and leisure they are read over and over 
again." 

The Committee have appropriated a part of the funds 
to the support of missionary labors. They have been in- 
duced to do this by repeated solicitations. It has been 
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enjoined upon their missionaries, that they avoid mea- 
sures which disturb the peace of parishes, or churches, 
and it is believed that harmony has been promoted by the 
opportunity thus given to hear candid statements of 
our faith and hope, and by the spirit of forbearance 
always recommended. They have preferred to employ 
settled clergymen in this way for a few weeks in their 
respective neighborhoods, being persuaded that they are 
best acquainted with the situation of the people, and 
would enjoy the greatest opportunities of successful ac- 
cess to them. In this manner they have been indebted 
for the services of Rev. Mr Kay, who continues his 
labors in the interior of Pennsylvania, though he has re- 
moved from Northumberland to take the charge of the 
Unitarian society in Harrisburg ;• of Rev. Mr Peirce of 
Trenton, N. Y. who has preached in several towns near 
Utica ; of Rev. Mr Hall of Northampton, and Rev. Mr 
Bailey of Greenfield, who have visited various places in 
Hampshire, Berkshire, and Franklin counties, in Mas- 
sachusetts; and of Mr Wm A. Whitwell in Kennebec 
county, Maine. Their missionaries have always kept 
journals, which have been transmitted to the secretary 
and are placed on file, affording accurate information re- 
specting the parts of the country visited. Mr Farr was 
also employed to preach for some sabbaths to a society 
at the Factory village in Springfield, from which town a 
liberal subscription was received, with a request that it 
might be partly expended in this way. 

The services of the minister to the poor in Boston 
have been most effectually rendered. This charity, 
though under the direction of the Executive Committee, 
is supported by the contributions of ladies in several of 
the Unitarian congregations of this city. The sum re- 
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quired for the continuance of this mission at the com- 
mencement of the second year of its existence^ was cheer- 
fully given, and no doubt is entertained, that if an indi- 
vidual could be found, whose qualifications and circum- 
stances so far coincided as to justify his devoting himself 
to this work, the requisite salary would be readily fur- 
nished from the churches in Boston. It is an object of 
great importance, and it is earnestly hoped that some one 
will be raised in the Providence of God, who may assist 
Dr Tuckerman in his arduous duties. At the close 
of his first year's labors Dr Tuckerman said, '^ Dur- 
ing the year, I have visited nearly 170 families; and 
my missionary visits, if I have counted them correct- 
ly, amount to about 1930. The service of the Lec- 
ture Room has been continued, and well attended ; and 
an audience apparently more serious and attentive is not, 
I believe, to be found in the city. I have reason to be- 
lieve that great good has resulted from this service. I 
have brought a number of children into our schools, who 
otherwise would not have been there ; and, through the 
kindness of a few friends, I have been enabled to extend 
great relief and comfort to the sick and greatly suffering 
poor. Nor is it to my mind the least gratifying circum- 
stance in a review of the year which closes today, that I 
have been instrumental in recovering some from intempe- 
rance, who would otherwise, probably, have fallen its vic^ 
tims." In a more recent Report, being the first semiannual 
Report of his second year's mission, Dr Tuckerman has 
sought to establish the position, that " there must be a 
ministry at large for the poor of cities, and the numb^ 
to be employed in this ministry must be determined by 
the numbers in a city, which cannot be brought under the 
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pastoral charge of the ministers of its churches." In this 
Report he says, '< In the several departments of the service 
of a city minister at large, I have wished and endeavored 
to do my duty. Within the last six months, I have made a 
few more than 1300 visits. The service of the Lecture 
Room has heen continued, and has, I think, been very 
useful. A subscription has lately been taken, the interest 
of which, as a fund, will be appropriated to the rent of a 
lecture room, and its incidental expenses." 

Excepting incidental charges, no expenditures have 
been incurred, during the last yearn but for tracts and 
missions. The whole amount of receipts into the treasu- 
ry, has been $4249,53. The amount of payments — 
$2711,90, leaving a balance of $1537,63, of which sum 
$1090,52 can be appropriated to the general objects of 
the Association, and $447,1 1, are an unexpended balance 
of the subscription for the Boston mission fund. 

The Executive Committee have not been unmindful of 
the duty which devolves on them, of maintaining a cor- 
respondence with various parts of the country. They 
have, particularly within a few weeks, solicited and ob- 
tained intelligence in regard to the religious opinions 
and state of the people. From this correspondence they 
are able to speak with confidence, when they invite 
their friends to rejoice with them in the progress of 
Christian light. They are convinced that at no time 
was a scriptural faith ilaore prevalent, more cordially 
embraced, more earnestly maintained, or more surely ex- 
tending itself in this country, than at the present moment. 
They are satisfied that the principles of religious liberty 
and of Christian equality were never more highly prized, 
or more carefully defended. They feel themselves called 
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upon by their situation and by their daty to others, who 
have not the same means of ascertaining the correctness 
of statements frequently made, to declare that the result 
of all their inquiry and observation is a belief, that 
Unitarian doctrines are diffusing themselves, and that 
attempts to impose on men's consciences a faith imbodied 
in creeds, or to deprive them of the rights which they 
possess as citizens and Christians, will meet with but par- 
tial, if with even a temporary, success. 

They would not, however, convey the impression that 
they have seen notUpg to lament in the religious aspect 
of the times. They deeply lament the spirit of un- 
kindness, which is too manifest in every denomination. 
They grieve that the truth must be establishecl through 
strife, and that good affections, and generous sympathies, 
and charity, and justice even, are lost in the contention for 
the faith once delivered to the saints. They would re- 
mind their brethren, that this warfare is not to be main- 
tained by the carnal weapons of passion, and jealousy, and 
falsehood, but by the sword of the spirit, which is the 
word of God ; and they entreat them by the gentleness 
and meekness of Christ, to hold the truth in love, and to 
put away from them all bitterness and evil speaking. 
They would also seize on this occasion to deepen in the 
minds of Unitarians, the conviction that personal religion 
and practical piety are vastly more important than a cor- 
rect faith. Little is gained by discarding error, if selfish- 
ness and irreligion remain. To be freed firem the do- 
mination of our fellow-men is a small matter, if we 
harbor a tyranny within us. 

It has been a favorite object with the Executive Com- 
mittee from the first, to increase the number of auxilit- 
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ries whicli should be connected with this Association* Jt 
was a favorite object, because they believed that in this 
way alone they could ensure regular contributions to the 
treasury. Their persuasion on this subject has been 
strengthened by a longer acquaintance with its practical 
character. During the last year they have particularly di- 
rected their efforts to the promotion of this end. The Sec* 
retary was authorized to visit various towns, and, with the 
consent of the clergymen, to address the people on the 
subject, and to establish auxiliaries. This measure was 
«uccessful. At a greater distance from Boston, auxiliary 
associations have been instituted at the suggestion of the 
committee, or by the voluntary action of individuals. A 
farther adoption of this means of cooperating with us 
is urged. It is the only method of securing permanent as- 
sistance in the prosecution of those objects, for which we 
are united. Parish associations are considered most use- 
ful, but wliere circumstances render it expedient that in- 
dividuals in different parishes or towns should act togeth- 
er, associations may be formed that shall extend over a 
wider space than is included within parochial lines. Di- 
rect regular communications between these auxiliaries 
and the General Association, will be of incalculable ben- 
efit. The strength contributed to the centre, will be re- 
turned to all the members, and a reciprocal intercourse be 
thus maintained, that will most surely promote the good 
of the whole. 

Another object that the Committee have wished to 
accomplish, is the collection of a Library, in which 
might be found all works, but particularly those publish- 
ed in America, which would throw light on the history 
or character of Unitarian Christianity. They desire to 
obtain copies of all books and pamphlets, which will teacV 

2 
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U8 bow far our predecessors in the paths of truth and 
freedom went, and what obstacles they encountered, and 
those also, from which another generation may learn what 
we believed, and what we were, and what we suffered. 
In connexion with such a library, it has been thought 
that means should be taken for the preservation of man- 
uscripts and documents, which in any way will indicate 
the religious character of the times, or may be the regis- 
ters of the labor and zeal of those who have maintained 
the simplicity of the gospel of Christ. A commencement 
has been made in the acquisition of both these objects ; 
and they solicit contributions from their friends, particu- 
larly from authors, and from those who have observed the 
progress of religious sentiment. 

From the British and Foreign Unitarian Association we 
have received renewed expressions of sympathy ; and we 
cannot but rejoice with them in the prospect of a partial 
removal of those civil disabilities, which have so long been 
employed to depress the English Dissenter below his due 
rank in society. We hail the iirdt sound of the falling 
shackles, though they have been worn rather as a badge 
of distinction than an impediment to activity. It is 
gratefbl, as it signifies a change of public sentiment, and 
as it is a proof that injustice and error cannot always main- 
tain their power. We hope that we shall have yet more 
occasion to rejoice with our brethren, who dwell in the 
home of our ancestors, as they obtain a full restoration of 
their civil and religious rights.' 

Among the circumstances of a domestic nature which 
the Committee think it incumbent on them to notice, 
they would draw attention to two societies, which they 
believe will be instrumental of much good. The Young 
Men's Unitarian Book and Pamphlet Society was formed 
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in this city in August, 1827, for the " gratuitous distribu- 
tion of Unitarian publications of an approved character." 
It is intimately connected with this Association, since one 
article of the constitution requires that a depository be 
kept at some convenient place, of " such publications as 
shall be published by the American Unitarian Association, 
or recommended by them." From a recent statement 
made to us by the Secretary, it appears that there have 
been received at the depository about 5000 copies of 
tracts, nearly all of which have been distributed. Though 
this* Society is now in its infancy, it promises to become 
an important agent in the diffusion of truth. 

The Boston Sunday School Society was organized in 
April, 1827. It did not, however, go into full operation 
till some time afler ; and even now it deserves more en- 
couragement than it has received. So strong is the inte- 
rest which the Executive Committee feel in the establish- 
ment of Sunday Schools, that they will introduce a long 
extract from a communication of the Secretary of this So- 
ciety. " Since the time of the annual meeting, in Novem- 
ber last, we have been fully convinced, that more attention 
has been given to the subject of Sunday Schools, by the 
Unitarian community, than before. Our schools have 
been more frequently visited by persons from a distance, 
who have expressed a desire to become acquainted with 
our modes of instruction, and who have gone away, de- 
claring their intention to establish schools in their own 
parishes. We have learned, that some new schools have 
been put in operation, and that exertions are now made 
to establish and revive others. We are confident, that 
great good is effected by these schools, and that everything 
which can be done to place them in the light they de- 
serve before the christian public, will tend to increase f^'^ 
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number of the friends of such institutions, to improYe their 
character, and to extend their usefulness. The mode of 
instruction in our Sunday Schools is such, that diildren 
are soon induced to attend with interest and pleasure. 
They are brought to look upon religion, not as something 
which is to diminish their pleasures and restrict them in 
their innocent enjoyments, but something which they can 
believe is designed to make them wiser, better, and hap- 
pier. Their minds are thus well and early prepared, by 
the exercises of these schools, to receive the pure doctrines 
of the gospel, with little liability of their falling into error, 
or being driven to scepticism ; and it would seem, there- 
fore, that there is no duty which Unitarians are more 
strongly called upon to perform, than that of supporting 
and advancing the cause of moral and religious instruc- 
tion for the young." 

No want has been felt, during the past year, more sen- 
sibly, than that occasioned by the small number of can- 
didates for the ministry, as on the other hand no stronger 
proof has been or can be given of the progress of Unita- 
rian sentiments, than the increase of churches which desire 
the preaching of this faith. New societies are springing 
up in every part of the country, and old societies are ask- 
ing for a ministry that shall vindicate the simple and 
charitable doctrines of Unitarianism. In Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts, is this remarkably appa- 
rent, and in Rhode Island also, there are encouraging 
indications. The demand for preachers greatly exceeds 
the ability of the school in Cambridge, to which the Uni- 
tarian churches almost invariably look for a supply. It 
seems necessary, that the resources of this school should 
be enlarged, or that some other means should be adopted, 
to satisfy the continually growing necessities of the com- 
•nunity. 
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It is pleasant to be able to express our congratulations 
at this time with our distant brethren. In Augusta, 
(Georgia) a church was, a few weeks since, dedicated to 
the worship of one God, even the Father. In Baltimore, 
a pastor has been happily ordained, who will watch over 
the flock of the Lord Jesus, that have so long been with- 
out an earthly shepherd. In Philadelphia, the Unitarian 
society has so increased, that the erection of a new church 
has become necessary, and has been commenced. In 
New York, a minister has been invited to take charge of 
the Seconjd Congregational Church, whose labors, we have 
every reason to believe, will be abundantly prospered. In 
this city, also, Unitarian Christianity retains its strength. 
A new society has recently been gathered ; and the for- 
mer churches, which embrace the doctrines signified by 
this name, were never more firm in their adherence to 
the great principles of Christianity, nor more prosperous 
in their condition. 

Among the means by which true religion, in theory and 
practice, is disseminated, few are more efficacious than 
periodical publications. Of these, four have within the 
last year been commenced, which merit notice and pa- 
tronage. The Unitarian Advocate, and the Christian 
Teacher's Manual, published in Boston^-each, in its own 
department, fitted to be very useful ; the Liberal Preacher, 
from Keene, (New Hampshire) particularly valuable for 
* its practical character ; and the Unitarian, three or four 
numbers of which have appeared in New York. 

The committee have also noticed with pleasure, during 
the last year, attempts to make the English reader better 
acquainted with the true character of the Scriptures. 
Two editions of the New Testament have beeen issued ; 
one containing a reprint of the common version, without 

2* 
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the arbitrary division into chapters and verses ; the other 
presenting the common version, with those alterations 
only which were necessary to make it conform to Gries- 
bach's edition of the Greek text, and an amended punc- 
tuation. A new version of the book of Job has also been 
given to the public ; which, it is hoped, will be followed 
by other as successful attempts to exhibit the meaning of 
the Old Testament. These are, indeed, but the first steps 
towards what we deem a most desirable result, a new 
translation of the whole Bible ; but they inspire confi- 
dence that this result will ere long be reached. 

In a review of the occurrences of the past year, and in 
the present appearances of the religious world, we find, 
therefore, nothing to discourage, something to sadden, 
but much to animate us. 

We have been called, in the providence of God^ to mourn 
the departure of two most valued disciples of Jesus. The 
church at Washington has been deprived of its early and 
indefatigable friend,* a man who was surpassed by few 
in constancy of faith, in practical zeal, or in visible and 
growing usefulness. The interests of truth, of virtue, 
and of justice, in this commonwealth, have lost a patron ,t 
and an ornament, one who glorified his Father in Heaven 
by a modest, upright, holy life ; in whose character were 
blended power and simplicity, firmness and moderation, 
benevolence and piety ; and in whose happy deatli we 
were permitted to see the triumph of a pure and devout 
faith. These servants of God have gone to their reward. 
It is our office to bow in submission. 

* Rev. Robert Little, pastor of the Unitarian Church in Wash- 
ington, D. C. died at Harrisburg, Penn. in July, 1827. 

t Hon. Samuel Howe, of Northampton, died in Boston, January 
20, 1828. 
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Statement of the Receipts and Expenditures of the 

American Unitarian Association, from May 

29, 1827, to May 27, 1828. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance in the Treasury, May 31, 1827 - - - 884 56 

From 12 Life Subscribers - - - - 396 00 

" Annual Subscribers ... - 510 00 

" Auxiliary Associations - - - - 1232 50 

" Donations - - - - - - 6 00 

«* Tracts sold - - - - - 230 50 

« David Reed 160 55 

" Ladies of several Unitarian Societies in Boston^ 1 ,yg^ qq 

for the support of a Domestic Missionary ) 

" Interest for Money - - - - . - 65 43 

Total amount of Receipts - - $4249 53 

EXPENDITURES. 

Rev. Mr Eay, for Missionary services in Penn- 7 .. qq ^ 

sylvania - - -. - ) 

Use of Boylston Hall for Annual Meeting, 1827 15 00 
R. W. Emerson, for preaching at Northampton, V 

the Rev. Mr Hall being Uien absent for the > 80 00 

Association . . . . \ 

Rev. Mr Farr, for Missionary services in Spring • > -^ ^ 

field - - - - '5 

Rev. Dr Worcester, for a Tract - 
N. Sawyer, for collecting Subscriptions 
W. A. Whitwell, for Missionary services in Maine 
Postage - - - - - 

Rev. Mr Peirce, for Missionary services in the 

State of New York 
Rev. Mr Gannett*s expenses in forming Aux- 
iliary Associations ... 
Advertising .... 
Printing Tracts - . - - 
Salary of the Rev. Dr Tuckerman, as a > g^^ ^^ 

Missionary in Boston - -J 

Additional grant to him - 150 00 

' 750 00 

J 2711 90 

Balance, May 27, 1828 - $1537 63 

Of this Balance, $ 1090 52 can be appropriated to the general 
objects of the Association, and $447 11 are an unexpended balance 
ot the amount subscribed for Dr Tuckerman's Mission, $400 of 
which will be due to him at the close of the next six months, if he 
should continue his services. 

HENRY RICE, Treaswrer. 

Botton, May 27, 1828. 
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The Executive Committee would again call attention 
to the subject of auxiliary associations. They need not 
repeat what has been more than once said in regard to 
their utility. They will only add, that from the want of 
such means of communication, a large amount of sub- 
scriptions remains uncollected, and must be lost to the 
Association. During the last year several auxiliaries 
have been organized, and it has been seen that the form 
of constitution given with the First Annual Report, and 
reprinted in the appendix of the Second, admits of 
amendments. It is not possible to provide articles of 
association which shall be equally suited to the circum- 
stances of every plaae. The situation of subscribers, 
in relation to each other and to the society about them, 
will determine whether any, and what, changes are expe- 
dient. Two forms however have been prepared, one or 
the other of which, it is thought, can with slight varia- 
tion, be adapted to the circumstances of each auxiliary. 
The first contains provision not only for the payment of 
the terms of membership, but for occasional meetings, at 
which intelligence may be communicated, plans of useful<« 
ness be devised or matured, and the bonds of sympathy, 
christian affection an^ fraternity be more closely drawn. 
In parishes these meetings might be employed for any 
purposes of a local nature, connected with the interests 
of religion. In some instances a clause has been intro- 
duced, requiring that a public address should be deliver- 
ed at the annual meeting. This whole article (6th) can 
be omitted, or altered, as shall seem best in each town. 
The 7th article also can be retained or not, as circum- 
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stances may recommend. When adopted, it authorises the 
directors to employ whatever money may be raised for this 
particular object, in the purchase of tracts, which can then 
be furnished to individuals at uny price they may please 
to fix. The Committee request attention to the article, 
in which mention is made of an annual repoit from each 
auxiliary. If this were observed, it would greatly pro- 
mote one of the objects of the Association viz. ** to col- 
lect and diffuse information respecting the state of Uni- 
tarian Christianity in our country." 

In some places even so simple a constitution as this 
may be inconvenient. In distant parts of the country, 
or where Unitarians, not being formed into religious so- 
cieties, are scattered through neighboring towns, the only 
practicable object may be a supply of tracts. For this 
end individuals will be glad to pay a small sum annually, 
by which they will secure the means of reading for them- 
selves, and of instruction for their neighbors, who, though 
they might not take any pains to inquire about Unitarian 
sentiments, would read what was lent them. To persons 
so situated, the second form of constitution is proposed, 
by which they will be required only to subscribe and pay 
a voluntary annual assessment. 

It may not be amiss to observe, that auxiliary associa- 
tions should provide the means of transportation for their 
tracts, as it insures a more prompt supply, and relieves 
the General Agents from an expense, which they might 
sometimes, but always improperly, be compelled to incur. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Art. 1. This Association shall be styled the As- 

sociation auxiliary to the American Unitarian Association. 

2. Its objects shall be^ in general, those of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, viz. *^ to diffuse the knowledge 
and promote the interests of pure Christianity." 

3. It shall be composed of persons who comply with 
the terms of membership of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, that is, of persons who contribute each $30 as 
a life subscription, or pay at least $1 annually to that 
Association. 

4. The officers shall be a President, Secretary, Trea- 
surer, and Standing Committee of ,* which * 
officers shall constitute a Board of Directors, who shall 
have the management of the concerns of this auxiliary, 
shall correspond with the Executive Committee of the 
General Association, and shall make to them an annual 
Report. 

5. It shall be the duty^f the Standing Committee, tb 
solicit and collect subscriptions, and to pay them over to 
the Treasurer, who shall transmit the money to the 
Treasurer of the General Association. The President 
shall preside at all meetings, and the Secretary record 
the proceedings. 

6. An annual meeting shall be held for the choice of 
officers and other necessary business, and three other 
quarterly meetings for conference on the objects of the 
Association. 

7. A Depository shall be established by the Board of 
Directors, subject to their control, at which any member 
of this Association may purchase tracts at per cent 
discount. 

• These blanks can be filled with any number that shall be pre- 
ferred, ' '^ 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Art. 1. This Association shall be styled the 
Association^ auxiliary to. the American Unitarian Asso* 
ciation. 

2. It shall be composed of persons who comply with 
the terms of membership of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, that is, of persons who contribute each $30 as 
a life subscription, or pay at least $1 annually to that 
Association. 

3. The business of this auxiliary shall be intrusted to 
an Agent, who shall solicit and collect subscriptions, 
transmit the money received by him to the Treasurer of 
the General Association, receive the tracts furnished by 
the Executive Committee, and distribute them to the 
members. 



Vote passed by the Executive Committee, September 
23, 1826. 

" Resolved, That every member of the Association is 
entitled to one copy of every tract, published by the 
Association during the year for which his subscription is 
entered,*^ 

Vote of the Executive Committee, January 4, 1826. 

" Voted, that no society be recognised as auxiliary to 
this Association, the terms of subscription to which are 
less than those required in the constitution of this Asso* 
ciation.'^ 
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LIST OF OFFICERS, 

CHOBBN MAT 27, 1828. 
PRESIBENT, 

Rev. Aaron Bancroft, D. D. 

VICE PRE8IDEXTS, 

Hon. Joseph Story, Mass. 
Hon. Joseph Ltman, Mass. 
Hon. Charles H. Atherton, N. H. 
Hon. Stephen Longfellow, Maine. 
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CONSTITUTIOX 

« 

OF THE 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

AS AMENDED MAY 87, 182& 

1. The name ofthis Association shall be The American 
Unitarian Association, 

2. The objects of this Association shall be to diffuse 
the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Chris- 
tianity throughout our country. 

S. Unitarian Christians throughout the United States 
shall be invited to unite and cooperate with this Associa- 
tion. 

4. An annual subscription of one dollar shall constitute 
a person a member so long as such subscription shall be 
paid, and a subscription of $30 shall constitute a person 
a member for life. 

5. The officers shall be a President, fifteen Vice Pres- 
idents, a Secretary for foreign correspondence who shall 
be styled the Foreign Secretary, a Secretary for corres- 
pondence within the United States and for keeping the 
records of the Association who shall be called the Do- 
mestic Secretary, a Treasurer, and three Directors. 

6. The Directors, Secretaries, and Treasurer, shall 
constitute the Executive Committee, who shall meet once 
in each month, and shall have the direction of the funds 
and Iterations of the Association. 

7. An annual meeting shall be held at such time and 
place, as the Executive Committee shall deem advisable, 
of which due notice shall be given, and at which officers 
shall be chosen, reports be made, and any other business 
be transacted which may come before the Association. 

3 
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8. The Executive Committee shall have power to fill 
any vacaacies which may occur among the officers be- 
tween any two annual meetings. 

9. Any amendments of this Constitution shall be pro- 
posed at one annual meeting, and may be accepted at the 
next anniversary, if two thirds of the members present be 
in favor of such amendments. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE 

THIRD QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE BOSTON 

MISSIONARY. 

" During my third quarter, which ends tomorrow, the 
services of my Lecture Room have been continued on Sun- 
day evenings, and have been well intended. I have rea- 
son to believe that these services have been productive of 
good ; and that some at least of those who have joined in 
them, have been made wiser and better, in regard to the 
things both of their present, and their eternal peace. 

** ' The pleasant hour' of Thursday^afternoon has been 
given to a course of lectures upon natural history. These 
lectures have been attended by about a hundred children, 
the greater part of whom are boys from 10 to 14 years of 
age. I have only to say of this service, that I have been 
repeatedly requested by the children who come to it, to 
give a lecture also on the afternoons of Saturday. 

*'Much of my time, for the last three months, has been 
devoted to the work of curing intemperance ; and as I 
wish to address to you a few remarks upon this subject, I 
will omit other topics in this report.'^ 

[The whole of this Report is devoted to a consideration 
of the remedy to be used in cases of confirmed intemper- 
ance. Dr Tucker man thinks it should be treated as a 
physical disease, and states several cases in which he has 
successfully employed the powders prepared by Dr Cham- 
bers of New York, and by Reed &> Howard of Boston. 
Even if the effect of the medicine, to produce disgust, 
should not continue for more than three months, yet, he 
argues, that in this ,time much may be done to revive 
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moral principle, and give strength to resist temptation. 
He urges the propriety of committing this prescription 
to physicians and other judicious persons, rather than 
to the unskilled, who will soon cause it to fall into dis- 
credit, and come to nought. The concluding remarks, 
in which he hears his testimony to the existence of moral 
principles even in the habitual drunkard, are here re- 
printed, as they convey the opinions of one who has 
had peculiar opportunities of studying human nature.] 

'• I cannot but avail myself of this opportunity to enter 
my protest against the unchristian sentiment, which has 
of late been too often repeated, ' let the confirmed drunk- 
ard alone. He is beyond the pale of hope. Let him 
therefore die in his drunkenness ; and let all our cares 
be directed to the salvation of those, who have been 
brought within the influence, but who are not yet over- 
come by the wiles, of the destroyer.' — Too much, indeed, 
cannot be done to save, and to secure the young, to re- 
claim those who have but begun to go astray. But never . 
let human nature be given up. God has not given up the 
drunkard, while yet he permits him to live, and to be 
within the reach of the sympathy and aid, which chris- 
tian solicitude and exertion can extend to him. And shall 
man give up his fellow sinner, however low the sinner 
may have fallen ? So felt not that friend of sinners, whom 
we are taught to call Master and Lord. Besides, it is not 
among the least remarkable of the phenomena, which 're- 
cent endeavors to cure intemperance have brought to 
our observation, that there are moral remains in the heart 
even of the habitual drunkard, which are manifested only 
by the extension to him of christian sympathy, in the en- 
deavor to recover him. It is a very remarkable fact, 
which recent endeavors to cure the intemperate have 
developed, or at least have made known as it was not be- 
fore known, that many habitual drunkards have so strong 
a dtsire to he cured of their intemperate and unnatural 
thirst, that they are willing to go through any course, 
through which they may pass with safety as to life, for 
the sake of being cured. As they are seen by the casual 
observer, or as they are seen in their drunkenness, they 
0eem indeed to have lost every moral element of the soul. 
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fiut it is not 80. Their misery, in a sense of their de- 
graded and debased condition, and o(the sufferings which 
they bring upon those who are connected with them, is 
often as acute as human nature can sustain ; and not bar- 
ing sufficient resolution to maintain a denial of their ap* 
petite, they fly to the intoxicating draught, that, as soon 
as possible, they may obtain a temporary relief from their 
unutterable wretchedness. Go then to this drunkard, 
when he is not- under the power of the enemy of his Tir- 
tue and his happiness, and tell him that he may be made 
thoroughly disgusted with the poison which he lores, and 
offer your services to cure him ; and you will rery proba- 
bly find, — for so have I more than once found, — that he 
will weep orer his own degradation ; and, with a grati- 
tude which no other boon can excite, he will submit him- 
self wholly to your directions. You will find that, unjust, 
and cruel, and insensible as he has seemed to be, he has 
yet in his heart the liring principles of filial, conjugal, 
and parental affection and duty. These principles hare 
been orerpowered by other, and rery evil principles ; and 
they hare seemed to be dead. But they are not dead. 
The man ha's but to be recovered from his intemperance, 
and you will find that he has still in him the elements of 
a moral nature, and that he is still capable of returning 
to God, and of finding happiness in the relations and du- 
ties of life. And has God given up this man, while yet 
we cannot know, till we hare seriously tried, whether he 
may not be recovered from his intemperance ? 

Respectfully, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 
Boston, August 4^A, 1827." 



EXTRACTS FROM THE 

FOURTH QUARTERLY OR FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE BOSTON MISSIONARY. 

" The experience of a year has convinced me that I was 
not mistaken in the belief, that I could find an ample 
field for missionary labor among those in the city, who 
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are unconnected with any of our religious societies. I 
visit, indeed, in a few other families ; but it is for specific 
purposes, which are immediately connected with the 
great object of meliorating the condition of the poor, and 
of diminishing the sum of pauperism, crime, and misery. 
** During the year, I have visited nearly one hundred 
and seventy families ; and my missionary visits, if I have 
counted them correctly, amount to about nineteen hun- 
dred and thirty. The service of the Lecture Room has 
been continued, and well attended ; and an audience ap- 
parently more serious and attentive is not, I believe, to 
be found in the city. I have reason to believe that great 
good has resulted from this service. I have also occOf- 
sionally visited the House of Correction, and the School 
for Juvenile Delinquents at South Boston, with a view to 
the objects of my mission. I have brought a number of 
children into our schools, who otherwise would not have 
been there ; and, through the kindness of a few friends, I 
have been enabled to extend great relief and comfort to 
the sick and greatly suffering poor. Nor is it to my 
mind the least gratifying circumstance in a review of the 
year which closes today, that I have been instrumental 
in recovering some from intemperance, who would other- 
wise, probably, have fallen its victims. In reference to 
this part of my labors, my only regret is, that the evi- 
dence which I have furnished of what might be done by 
the united efforts of those more skilful than myself in ,the 
use of medicine, has led to no better results. I am per- 
fectly satifified that there are very many, who are every 
month dying the slaves of intemperance, whom physicians 
could bring into a condition, which would make them the 
subjects of moral influence, which it is in vain to employ, 
while they are under the full dominion of the appetite 
which is destroying them. — I could easily give you a 
report, filled with affecting narratives of the vices of 
some, and of the suffering of others whom I visit ; and I 
could tell you also, I think, of one and another, whose 
piety, virtue, and happiness, I have been instrumental in 
advancing. But 1 am solicitous, rather, to lay before 
you some statements of the actual condition of the poor 
around us, by which a judgment may be formed of their 

3* 
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rightful claims, and of the duty devolving on those, whom 
God has made his stewards, and whose only happiness in 
the distinction with which they are now blessed it will at 
last be, to have heeafaiihfuV 

[The remainder of this Report is occupied by repre- 
sentations of the condition of the poor in cities ; of the 
contrasts which it affords to the condition of the same 
class in the country, and of the methods by which tempo- 
ral relief and moral and spiritual instruction may be con- 
veyed to them. The whole of the Report is interesting 
and valuable, but as the subject is particularly one of 
local importance, it is not thought necessary to reprint it 
The following passages, with the latter of which the Re- 
port closes, are given, as they serve to illustrate the na* 
ture of Dr Tuckerman's duties.] 

*' There are those who are unwilling to go, and who do 
not go, into our churches in the day, who are yet very 
willing to attend upon a service in the evening. An ex- 
periment has been made, with a view to ascertain the 
utility of an evening lecture room for the poor ; and the 
success which has attended it, warrants an appeal to the 
opulent for the gift of a permanent room for this purpose. It 
is now near a year ago, that a large apartment in the upper 
story of the circular building at the bottom of Portland 
street was rented, and furnished, by the enterprise and 
benevolence of a few individuals ; and in this room many 
are gathered every Sunday evening, who would otherwise 
worship nowhere. In this room, also, I have delivered 
I think more than twenty lectures on natural Jiistory, to 
children who came to hear them on Thursday afternoon. 
During the latter part of this course of lectures, they 
were attended by between a hundred and fifty and a hun- 
dred and sixty young persons. Will not our opulent cit- 
izens, then, give us at least one such lecture room ? 

'' There is yet much to be learned respecting the moral 
police of cities. Missionaries may do much in collecting 
facts, by which alone we can be guided to the true prin- 
ciples, by which cities may be most effectually secured 
against the evils peculiarly incidental to them. There is 
indeed much in the science of government, which is be- 
vond the reach of human legislation, or of civil officers j 
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much, the obligation of which devolves on the intelligent, 
the affluent, the moral and religious part of the commu* 
nity, in their capacity as private christians. Let us be 
as solicitous to understand and to practise our duties, as 
we are to understand and to maintain our rights, and if 
poverty and crime may not be banished, their amount 
may be very greatly diminished. — I shall gratefully en- 
gage in any service, which promises to conduce to an 
end so desirable. 

Very respectfully, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 
Boston, Nov. 5th, 1827." 



EXTRACTS FROM THE 

FIRST SEMIANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECOND YEAR 

OF THE BOSTON MINISTER AT LARGE.* 

[Some parts of this Report, which have a more strictly 
local relation^ are omitted. The novelty and impor- 
tance of the subject which it discusses, justify the large 
quotations here given.] 

'4t was not long after I had entered upon the service in 
which I am employed, before I perceived that it offered 
opportunities for very various and extensive usefulness ; 
for offices, indeed, of a very humble nature, but of great 
importance to those for whom we may be called to per- 
form them. For a long time I cherished the hope, that 
when others should be found who. would unite with me 
in this work, I might obtain their cooperation in my 
plans and purposes ; and thus silently, and almost without 
observation, that a moral police might be established, 
the beneficial influences of which, I fear not, would soon 
have secured for it the approbation, and the willing sup- 
port of the wise and good among us. But as I have yet 
obtained no coadjutor, and as I find it to be utterly im- 
possible, while I am exposed to daily calls in every part 
of the city, to be thorough anywhere in some of the most 

* This title Dr Tuckerman thinks more suitable than that of 
missionary. 
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impor.tant objects of my office, I am compelled, with 
more particularity and distinctness than I have yet done, 
to bring those objects before you. I hope, by this 
means, to awaken a more active interest in the cause in 
which we are engaged ; and to do something to obtain 
fellow laborers, through whose devotion to the work 
every family of the poor in the city shall be brought under 
a pastoral care, which will gradually, but surely, do much 
to make Boston, what I believe it may be made, preemi- 
nently a christian city. 

*' I have often been asked, what I suppose to be the 
number of families in the city which are without a pas- 
tor ? Within the past eighteen months, I have indeed 
been connected only with about two hundred and fifty 
such families. But there is not a lane, nor is there hardly 
a single yard, which I have explored thoroughly. Boston, 
however, contains at least sixtyfive thousand inhabitants. 
Suppose the average number in the families of the city 
to be live, and there will be thirteen thousand families. 
There are also, I think, forty four places of worship. 
Giving two hundred families to each of these places of 
worship, — which will be as many as can be claimed for 
them, — there will be eight thousand and eight hundred 
families which are connected with our religious socie- 
ties; and four thousand two hundred, which will be left 
without a ministry. But suppose that there are only 
three thousand families, or fifteen thousand individuals in 
our city, who, by various circumstances, are shut out 
from the influences of our public religious institutions. 
I would ask, should they not be provided with a ministry, 
by which the blessings of our religion, as far as shall be 
practicable, may be extended to them ? I feel strongly 
upon this subject. Let the interests, and the claims of 
this ministry be understood, and I think they cannot be 
disregarded. 

" I am inclined to believe that there is not a city in 
Christendom, in which the public institutions of our re- 
ligion are more generally regarded, or in which their 
salutary influence is more widely felt, than in Boston. 
But it is incidental to the very nature of a city, that it 
should collect within itself very great numbers of those, 
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who are dependent for their daily bread upon their daily 
labors. From various, and, most of them, obvious^ 
causes, there always has been, and there will be, a very 
large number in cities who are very poor ; who' will feel, 
as it is not felt, because it is not so manifest, in the coun- 
try, how wide is the distinction of their condition from 
that of the rich ; and who either cannot, from feebleness, 
or sickness, or the want of suitable apparel, unite with us 
in worship in our churches ; or from pride, or the influ- 
ence of passions and habits not more commendable, will 
not join with us in our public religious exerxiises. The 
question then arises, and it is a very solemn one, what 
are our duties in regard to the moral, the spiritual wants, 
of this very large class of our fellow beings around us ? 
If we have the means, to a very great extent at least, 
of meeting and supplying these wants;, of rescuing* 
many, who are very near to us, on our right hand, and 
on our left, from the degradation, and misery, and ruin 
of sin ; of sending to very many, wiio otherwise will not 
have them, the regenerating instructions and excitements, 
the .supports and consolations of our religion ; I would 
ask, is our worship, or are our offerings to God in our 
churches what they should be, while we are there blessing 
him for that dispensation of his grace and truth which he 
has given to us by his Son, which, however, we are our- 
selves withholding from multitudes, who can receive 
them only through our christian sympathy and benevo- 
lence 1 To my mind, it is as plainly' the will of God, 
that there should be a permanent ministry for the 
poor of cities, — a distinct ministry for the special 
purpose of the poor, — as it is that we, who are not poor, 
should meet together to worship him. There must be a 
ministry at large for the poor of cities ; and the number 
to be employed in this ministry must be determined by the 
numbers in a city, which cannot be brought under thepas' 
toral charge of the ministers of its churches. Bear with 
me, while I offer, in as few words as I can, the char- 
acter of the service for which this ministry is required. • 
*' I will ask you, then, to suppose the city to be divided 
into quarters ; and that, in one of these quarters, a minis- 
ter at large has entered upon the duties of his office. He 
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is, of course, to become acquainted with every family in 
it, which is not regularly visited by some minister of a 
church; aud he is to feel that %ach of these families is 
committed to his pastoral charge. His first object is, 
their religious instruction, in order to their eternal salva- 
tion. Here permit me to remark, that the hope of res- 
cuing a^ fellow creature from sin and misery is never to be 
given up, while God shall continue to spare him. The 
most depraved and debased being in society, who has ap- 
parently cast off all fear alike of God and of man, is to be 
an object of strong compassion and interest. Nor is the 
repeated failure of endeavors for his recovery to justify 
discouragement. I have seen cases of apparent totsd 
depravity, a more intimate acquaintance with which has 
brought to my knowledge some spring of feeling, or of 
desire in the soul, which, with God's blessing on the labor 
of cleansing it from its defilements, has sent forth the 
sweet waters of virtue and peace. I have even seen him, 
who was habitually profane and intemperate, a most 
wicked and cruel child, husband, and father, and early 
broken down, and apparently brought near the grave, 
by his irregular and abandoned life, restored to health 
by the means by which he was restored to virtue ; re- 
stored to his mother, his wife, and his children, to whom 
he had been lost, as far as respects all that is •interesting 
and happy in these relations ; and, by penitence and 
prayer, as I believe, recovered to God, and to the hopes 
of the life to come. Let the minister at large then feel, 
that, in every family in his department, which is unpro- 
vided with a christian pastor and teacher, and which will 
accept his services, he is to be a pastor and a teacher. 
In taking upon himself this charge, it should be a primary 
object with him, to bring as many as is possible of them 
into a connexion with the religious societies of the city. 
And happy will it be, if he can go forth among them for 
this object, without any of the spirit of sectarism. Strong- 
ly as I am attached to what I think to be the great doc- 
trines of Christianity, — and they are the life spring of my 
«oul — I do not hesitate, when I find a decided preference 
for a church of other sentiments than those which I re- 
ceive, to recommend a connexion with that church, to all 
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who express this preference, as a very important means 
of their improvement and happiness* I find my own 
views of our religion, indeed, to be very acceptable among 
the intelligent and serious of the poor. But I feel that 
a great good has been obtained, by every instance in 
which a family is linked with almost any of our re* 
ligious societies. — But the work will be a slow one^ 
of thus enlarging the number of worshippers in our 
churches. Nor is it to be doubted, afler all that can 
be done for this purpose, whether there will be still 
a very large number, whom it will be found impracticable 
te bring into this connexion. That these families may 
be brought in any degree under the influences of our 
religion, and be made in any measure the subjects of its 
renewing and sanctifying power, it must be sent to them 
by men who are peculiarly devoted to their instruction ; 
who will become intimately acquainted with the character 
of their minds, and with their moral wants ; by men, I 
will even add, who decidedly prefer this to any other ser* 
vice, and who will feel it to be their privilege to live, 
and spend, and be spent for their christian improvement. 
The minister at large of a section of the city should 
consecrate to the poor of that section his strength, and his 
life. Nor do I doubt whether he will find in it enough of 
ignorance, jand vice, and suffering, to task all his facul- 
ties, and to require all his time. Let him, from day to 
day, and if he have strength for it, from morning till 
night of every day, be passing from house to house. Let 
him make his presence welcome, by the affectionate in- 
terest which he feels, and manifests, for the welfare 
and happiness of those whom he visits. He may 
indeed, in many cases, feel strong doubts of the use- 
fulness of his labors. But he will also see precious 
fruits, of them. Nor, painful as are some of the scenes 
through which he must pass, and trying as are some of 
the circumstances that must occur in this ministry, do I 
believe that there is a department of the sacred office 
that is either more useful than this ; or, one that will 
yield greater satisfactions, than will be found by him who 
heartily engages in it. 
'* The second object of this service is, the assistance o^ 
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parents in the eduoaticm and the care of their children. 
In one of my former reports, I suggested the expediency 
of appointing a superintendent of the children, who are 
living in idleness and vice in our streets. But, upon a 
better acquaintance than I then had with the extent of 
the difiiculties and the wants of poor parents, and ef the 
far happier operation of moral, than of civil influence, in 
all their domestic concerns, I should now wish that this 
service might devolve exclusively upon the ministers of 
the poor. A resort can be had to the civil authority, 
when all moral means shall have proved ineffectual. In 
this department of their duties, I believe that ministers 
at large, if they shall be judicious and practical men, may 
do much for the ' prevention of pauperism, crime, and 
misery ; much in the work of accomplishing a great tem* 
poral, as well as a great spiritual salvation. It should be 
an aim of the minister at large to know all the children 
in every family of the district in which he makes his 
pastoral visits. The children will also know him, as the 
friend, and religious teacher of their parents; and his in«> 
fluence, in this character, will be felt. He will also have 
the power, and it will be known that he has it, and that, 
if it be necessary, be will use it, to bring the child, who 
will neither yield to command nor to persuasion, under 
an authority to which he must submit. The. difficulties 
are neither few nor small, which will sometimes arise in 
the discharge of this part of a minister's duty. But its 
compensations will also be great, if he shall assuage, and 
even heal the anguish of many a parent's heart ; and shall 
save, as I believe that he may, many children, not only 
from ignorance, but from moral death. 

In the thirdj and last department of the duties of a 
minister at large, I would include all those acts and offices, 
by which he may relieve the poor in their immediate, 
and most pressing necessities ; or aid them in the im- 
provement of their temporal condition. Here, I am 
aware, that an objection may arise in the minds of some^ 
who may otherwise view with favor the cause which I am 
pleading. The charity of a minister, it may be said, and 
has been said, will lead to pretensions of piety, and to 
base hypocrisy, as a means of supply ing the wants of those, 
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who, if they were but truly virtuous, might support them- 
selves and their families by their own industry. And 
full well, indeed, do I know how manifold are the 
evils of an indiscriminate charity. But is a minister less 
able than are others to detect the pretensions of hypocrisy ? 
I appeal to common sense, whether an experienced giver, 
if in other respects his judgment may be trusted, will 
not probably be the best giver ; and whether any one can 
have better advantages for a knowledge of the actual cha* 
racters, capabilities and necessities of the poor, than one, 
who, allowing him to be an ordinarily sensible and prac- 
tical man, is constantly visiting in their families, hearing 
their reports of one another, and is never willingly absent 
from any longer than ten days or a fortnight. It is known 
to many of the poor whom I visit, that I act as the almoner 
of some of my friends. But it is quite as well known to 
them, that I will not, in any way, minister to their vices. 
I must, indeed, in this office, either impoverish myself, or 
have my Poor's Purse supplied by others ; for I cannot 
daily, and from morning till night, be passing from one to 
another of the abodes of sickness and want, and witness 
distress which it would be cruel not to endeavor to relieve, 
and pray with, and for these suffering families, and leave 
with them nothing but my advice, and exhortations, and 
prayers. I cannot say to virtuous and industrious widows, 
whose whole earnings of the week will barely pay their 
rent, and who sometimes cannot obtain the employment 
by which they may earn a shilling, but who yet have chil- 
dren that look to them for bread ; or to the aged poor ; 
or to the feeble and sick poor, who are but partially cov- 
ered from the cold, and who are without fuel and with- 
out food, *' be ye warmed, and fed, and clothed," while I 
give them none of those things that are needful for the 
body. I am ready, as far as it may be done, to maintain, 
and to act upon, the principle, '* if a man will not work, 
neither shall he eat." But if he cannot work, or cannot 
obtain employment, — and strange as it may seem to some, 
this is a very possible case, — nor eat, except he obtain 
the bread of charity, shall it be withholden 1 There are 
cases too, requiring indeed great caution, in which, how- 
ever, we must not leave the unoffending family of a base 
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imn to flofier wkhottt mitigfttion all tlie miseries, to wYaeh 
his vices may expose theib. I would therefi^re propose, 
that the minister at iarge be the almooer of those who 
cannot themselves visit tlus poor; and tliAt he shall always 
hold himself acoountablefor the disbursements of his 
Poor's Parse, to those who shall contribute to the supply 
of it. He who has not a judgment and caution that can 
be trusted in this work, is not qualified for the office of a 
minister to the poor. — ^But it is not alone by almsgiving, 
that he is to seek the immediate and the temporal good 
of those to whom he ministers. He is to be to the poor, 
emphatically, and in sdl things, a t^risHan friend. And 
innumerable are the oases, in which his advice and per- 
sonal assistance may do much to save them from de- 
pendence on charity. I need not descend to examples. 
It is enough on this topic to say, that whatever may be 
the circumstances in which the poor may want the direc- 
tion, or the encouragement, which a christian friend can 
supply, in this exigence I would have them feel, that they 
may find this friend in the minister who visits in their 
families. 

" To the bene&otors of my Poor's Purse, I render my 
hearty and best thanks. They have done much to glad- 
den me in my work, as well as to bless the poor ; and they 
hav^ been instruments of relieving a great amount of want 
and suffering. I have kept, as I believe, an accurate ac- 
count of my receipts and expenditures fcnr the poor, from 
the beginning of my service as a minister at large ; and 
my books are open for the examination of any one, by 
whom any money hasbeea committed to my charge. 

" In the several departments of the service of a city 
minister at large, to which I have called your att/ention, I 
have wished and endeavored to do my duty. Within the 
last six months, I have made a few more than thirteen 
hundred visits. Am I asked, what have been the results 
of these pastoral visits ? I answer, that of very many of 
them I have nothing to say, but that they were intended 
fi>r good. I do not doubt, however, in the greater part even 
of these cases, whether some good was done. The good 
accomplished is not always to be determined by the good 
which is to be seen. It is very possible, and by no means 
improbable, that some may thus have been awakened, 
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coQvinced of sin, and brought to humiHation before God, 
and to better endeavors than they had ever before made 
for christian virtue, of whom no report can be made, till 
the day in which the secrete of all hearts shall be- reveal- 
ed. Nor is it improbable that some may thus have been 
encouraged and strengthened, and carried on in the way 
to life eternal, of whose greatest trials, and conflicts, and 
conquests, we may have but little knowledge till we aiid 
they shall see the end of our faith, in our final salvation. 
I have, however, the happiness to know^ that there are 
those to whom this ministry has been* and . is, a great 
and most essential lilessing. There are those to whom 
it has brought a great improvement of their condition, 
even aa regards their means of self support and of comfort 
in this world ; and there are those whom it has brought 
to a greater contentment with their oondition, even where 
that condition, with respect to immediate want and suf- 
fering, is essentially unchanged. There are cases, too, 
in which improvement of character, and an advancement 
of the best happiness, are most obvious and unquestiona- 
ble. There are some, — not many, indeed, but there are 
some, — who are now industrious, and temperate, and are 
comfortably supporting their families, and who know by 
their own experience how great are the blessings of do- 
mestic union, and order, and peace, with whom it has 
been a solemn question within the year past, whether 
their families must not be broken up 1 But without re- 
ferring to these cases, it ehould be enough to know, that, 
by this ministry, the light, and consolations, and encou- 
ragements of our religion are carried to many, who other- 
wise would not have received them ; that the gospel is 
thus preached to those in the midst of us, to whom other- 
wise it would not have been preached ; and that the seed 
is thus sown, which it may be hoped will spring up to 
everlasting life. The influence of pastoral visits among 
the poor may be, and is to a great extent, of a most salu- 
tary character, even where no great and striking changes 
are produced by them. And in the cases in which such 
changes are made, I am quite sure that they who are the 
subjects of them would not be benefited by a publication 
of them to the world ; these are private concerns, and, 
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however sach narratires might be relished by those who 
have an appetite for this kind of excitement, I cannot 
bring them into my reports. 

'* The service of the Lecture Room has been continued ; 
and has, I think, been very useful. The room is well 
filled by a very attentive, and apparently a very serious 
audience. A subscription has lately been taken, the 
interest of which, as a fund, is to be appropriated to the 
rent of a lecture room, and its incidental expenses. We 
greatly need a more convenient place for this service 
than we now have ; but there is no small difficulty in 
procuring one. 

** I hope you will not think that I overrate the importance 
of this ministry. I would not ask for it more than it de- 
serves. But so strong is my own impression of its useful- 
ness, that, if I view it only as an expedient of political 
economy, I think its claims to be as unequivocal, as are 
those of any prudential measure that can be proposed. 
But when I think of it in its infinitely higher relations 
and objects,— that is, as a means of bringing many, who 
are otherwise in a condition but little better than that of 
outcasts, within the circle of christian influences, and of 
strengthening them in christian principles, and of doing 
what may be done to prepare them for the Christian's 
final blessedness, — it seems to me, that no service will 
give a better compensation for the sacrifices that are re- 
quired to maintain it ; and that no one who is alive to 
christian otiligations, and who is able to aid in its main- 
tenance, can view it with indifference, or withhold from 
it his support. 

Very respectfully, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 

Boston, May 5th, 1828." 
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DIVINITY SCHOOL. AT CAMBRIDGE. 

This importance of this institution, and the interest 
taken in its prosperity, recommend the following statement 
to the attention of Unitarian Christians. 

Extract from a letter of one of the Directors. 

'' There are some facts connected with the history and 
present state of this school, which may he interesting to 
you, as they evince strikingly the progress correct prin- 
ciples are making. The Board of Directors under the 
new constitution, came into office in 1824, at which time 
the school consisted of but thirteen members : there was 
also a large number of candidates resident at Cambridge, 
and it was not uncommon for ten or twelve of them to 
be unemployed for a succession of Sundays. The num- 
ber of students has been gradually increasing, and now 
amounts to twenty six ; and the number of candidates, 
meanwhile, has been reduced to ten, all of whom are 
constantly employed, without being able to meet more 
than half the applications that are made for preachers. 
To supply this deficiency of regular candidates, the Fac- 
ulty have been constrained to allow the members of the 
senior class to preach occasionally, and some of them al- 
most constantly. During the last four years, thirtyfive 
young gentlemen who were, or had been, connected with 
the school, have been settled in the ministry. Several 
very pressing invitations from the South and West, for 
Unitarian preaching, the Faculty have been under the 
necessity of postponing indefinitely ; and it is well under- 
stood, that if the number of our candidates were treble or 
quadruple what it is, they might all be constantly and 
usefully employed. 

" These facts are an amusing commentary on the reports 
industriously propagated of late, respecting the declining 
fortunes of Uuitarianism. They show, indeed, that the 
increase of ministers has not kept pace with the increase 
of churches holding our views ; but this is an inconveni- 
ence which from its own nature is likely soon to be re- 
moved, the demand creating the supply. That this may 
be hastened, it is of unspeakable importance that all our 
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churches, and the opulent and liberal amongst us^ should 
direct their attention towards this seminary, and take 
care to provide it with the necessary means and facilities 
of a complete theological education. As the school in« 
creases, new foundalions for scholarships are imperiously 
required ; an additional professor is wanted, and the want 
is felt more and more every day ; and the library also 
needs to be enlarged. In default of a sufficient number 
<^ scholarships, annual* subscriptions of 100 or 150 dollars 
each have been promised and collected in several socie- 
ties ; and we hope this example will be imitated wherever 
there is the ability. 

*' We also hope that serious and gifted young m^n of 
liberal sentiments, throughout the country, will be led in 
the providence of God to embrace a profession which 
opens before them so bright and encouraging a prospect 
of usefulness. By the rules and regulations of the school 
a collegiate education is not made a prerequisite to ad« 
mission ; but only that the applicant has qualified himself 
to enter immediately on the appropriate studies of his 
class." 

The following additional particulars are copied from a 
paper that has been submitted to the public by the Di- 
rectors. 

" Divinity Hall, the public building of the School, was 
finished and dedicated in August 1826. It is placed 
in a pleasant and retired spot at a little distance from the 
buildings of the University. It contains a Library, a 
Chapel, and rooms for the accommodation of forty two stu- 
dents, each of whom occupies a separate apartment. The 
arrangement of the building is on a novel plan, and has 
given great satisfaction for its conveniences, while its re- 
tirement from the University and the village, and its keep- 
ing near each other those who a^a engaged in similar pur- 
suits, are calculated to have a most favorable influence on 
the habits and manners of the young men. At the same 
time, its vicinity to the University is such, that they may 
enjoy to the fullest extent the great advantages resulting 
from its extensive Library, from the public lectures of its 
professors, and from habitual intercourse with men of en- 
larged minds and literary attainments. Some charitable 
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ibundations in the College for this object, together with 
a portion of the income of the theological funds and con- 
tributions from societies and individuals, give means of 
affording pecuniary aid to sach students as require it. 

*' The instruction in the School is given by the Hollis 
Professor of Divinity, the Dexter Professor of Sacred Lit- 
erature, the Hancock Professor of Hebrew, and a Teachef 
of the German language. There is an annual examina^ 
tion of all the classes in April by the Faculty, in presence 
of the Directors, and a public exhibition in July. The 
School is also visited at times by a committee of the 
Directors, who have a constant general oversight of iUI 
affairs. 

'' During the three years which complete the regular 
course of instruction, it is intended, as far as possible, to 
accomplish the following objects, the means for effecting 
which are now provided. 

*' I. To make the student acquainted with the Hebrew 
language, so as to enable hin\ to read the Old Testament 
critically, and to give him a general knowledge of the 
literary history of its several books ; of the arguments for 
and against their genuinenr ^nd authenticity ; of the facts 
and principles relating to the criticism of their text ; and 
of the various sources of their illustration, especially those 
to be found in the best commentators. During this course 
of instruction, particular attention is given to what is most 
remarkable in the content$ of the different books. 

*' II. To afford such instruction in the German language 
as will enable the student to make whatever proficiency 
in it he may desire, so as to have always at command this 
important key to biblical learning. 

" III. To enable the student to obtain just views of the 
meaning and purpose of the several books of the New 
Testament ; to which end they are all studied critically, 
from one to three chapters being made the subject of each 
exercise. The principles of the interpretation of language 
are taught in connexion ; and likewise the facts and prin- 
ciples relating to the criticism of the text of the New 
Testament. 

*' IV. To aflbrd instruction in the doctrines and evidences 
of natural religion ; in the evidences of revealed religion ; 
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in christian theology ; in the nature and history of chris- 
tian institutions, ecclesiastical powers, rights, and duties, 
and the relations and duties of the pastoral office. 

**V. To give readiness in extempore speaking, by ex- 
tempore discussions, held one evening in each week by 
the whole School in presence of one of the Faculty ; and. 
also by a discourse delivered extempore each week by 
one of the students. 

" VI. To afford instruction in the composition and de- 
livery of sermons, and the proper mode of conducting 
public worship ; two evenings in each week being set 
apart for this purpose, when sermons are delivered, and 
public worship offered by the students of the two older 
classes in rotation, in the presence of the School, and of 
the Faculty ; the members of the Faculty remarking upon 
the performances. 

*' Though no provision is made for distinct and system- 
atic instruction in Ecclesiastical History and the Pastoral 
Care, both these subjects receive much attention from 
the present officers, so that the School cannot be said to 
suffer materially from the deficiency. Hopes are enter- 
tained that some effectual steps will be taken towards a 
complete supply of these departments. 

*^ In concluding this brief statement, we earnestly recom- 
mend this institution to the favor, the patronage, and the 
prayers of our brethren. We will not allow ourselves to 
doubt that those, who perceive the immense consequence 
of such a seminary to the interests of truth and religion, 
and how much its best influences must depend on its be- 
ing put in possession of the best and most extensive means, 
will readily and cheerfully contribute to supply the defi- 
ciencies we have pointed out, and render still more effica- 
cious the means which it now enjoys. It ought to be a 
favorite object with our religious community ; for, as far 
as human judgment can discern, it is only the favor of 
man and the blessing of God on this School, which can 
secure to our churches the services of enlightened and 
liberal advocates of the uncorrupt and simple gospel." 
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THE CHRISTIAN DENOMINATION. 

Interest must have been excited, by the perusal of 
Mr Thomas' Jourual, published in the appendix of the last 
years Report, and curiosity has probably been awakened, 
to know more of the Christian denomination, of which 
Mr Thomas spoke so frequently, in terms of uniform re- 
spect. The rapid growth of this body renders it worthy 
of notice; their disavowal of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
their adherence to the Scriptures as the rule of their 
faith, and their zeal for christian liberty recommend 
them particularly to the sympathy of Unitarians. The most 
satisfactory account of this denomination that has been 
published, was given in the Christian Examiner, about 
a year since, in a letter to the Corresponding Secretary of 
the General Baptist Assembly of England, from Elder 
Simon Clough, who was appointed one of a committee of 
correspondence by the " United States General Chris- 
tian Conference." By those who have not seen this 
letter, the following extracts will be read with interest. 
— The date of the letter is January 30, 1827; since that 
time the sect has increased. 

« • • "The rise and progress of the Christian denomi- 
nation, have .been attended with many peculiar character- 
istics. As I have already intimated, no individual is re- 
cognised as the founder of a new sect, as has formerly 
been the case amonj/ other denominations of Christians. 
Many individuals in different parts of the United States, 
about the same time, became dissatisfied with that secta- 
rian spirit, which seems to be the ruling and governing 
principle of most of the christian sects of the present 
day, and likewise with the principles upon which they 
acted as religious bodies. It appeared to us that all the 
various sects had greatly departed from the simplicity 
that is in Christ, and from that spirit of love and union, 
which our blessed Lord had so earnestly and frequently 
inculcated upon ail his disciples in every age, and which 
constitute the very essence of Christianity ; that they, 
moreover, by introducing force instead of choice as a 
principle of action in religious bodies, had violated the 
rights of conscience, invaded the prerogatives of the 
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King of Heaven, and divided and scattered the flock of 
Christ. Under these circumstances many individuals, 
becoming dissatisfied with the movements of sectarian 
bodies, withdrew from different sectarian denominations, 
and formed themselves into independent churches on the 
principles of christian liberty. In New England we first 
separated from the Calvinistic Baptists. As soon as it 
was understood that a separation had actually taken place, 
and a new denomination been instituted on liberal princi- 
ples, a number of large churches of the Calvinistic Bap- 
tists, declared themselves independent of the Baptist As- 
sociation, and united with the new party. Many new 
churches were constituted in a very short time. 

** The topics on which we dwelt most in our preaching, 
were the excellency and sufficiency of the scriptures as 
a rule of faith and practice. We insisted upon the rights 
of private judgment, which no man had power to alien- 
ate, and denied that any man or body of men whatever 
had any right to impose his or their sentiments upon an- 
other. We insisted upon the absolute necessity of per- 
sonal religion, of holiness of heart and purity of life ; and 
that sinful and wicked men must become holy and pure 
by a change of heart and conduct, before they could be 
regarded as the* proper subjects of the kingdom of heaven. 
We maintained that our churches were established up- 
on those broad and liberal principles inculcated in the 
New Testament; that they were open to the reception of 
all sincere and devoted Christians ; that we laid more stress 
upon the virtue of the character, than upon a speculative 
belief in this or that doctrine. We asserted that the 
principles upon which we acted were peculiarly favorable 
to the formation of a deep and thorough piety, as they 
threw open the heart to expansive benevolence and incvd- 
cated christian charity, and that these were the only prin- 
ciples upon which all Christians could be cemented to- 
gether in union and brotherly love. Thidse topics with 
their connexions and dependencies, were dwelt upon with 
interest and zeal in our public discourses ; and as we 
preached altogether extempore^ the effect produced was 
similar to that of the preaching of the celebrated Whit- 
field, Wesley, and their associates, at the commencemeBt 
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of Methodism. These principles we disseminated, not so 
much by our writings as by our personal labors. And as 
all ministers travelled more or less, and many devoted the 
whole of their time to travelling and preaching the word 
qfthe kingdom^ there was a rapid diffusion of our senti- 
ments through the country, and an astonishing increase of 
our numbers. The Lord has been with us and multiplied 
us, and spread us over the face of the new world. 

'* About the same time we commenced our operations in 
New England, others enlisted in the same cause in the 
Southern and Western States, at that time wholly unknown 
to each other. In the Southern States they separated 
principally from the Methodists, and in the Western from 
the Presbyterians. These bodies, however, shortly be- 
came acquainted with each other, and have long since been 
considered as forming one extensive denomination of 
Chiistians, and have cooperated together in promoting the 
general cause of truth and piety. 

*' From the rapid increase of our numbers and extent 
of the body, it was soon found necessary, in order to 
maintain a friendly intercourse, to cultivate mutual friend- 
ship, and to bring into active operation the mutual ener- 
gies of the whole body in support and promotion of the 
general cause, to form associations of churches and min- 
isters, called by us Conferences. These conferences, 
however, have no prerogative over the independency of 
the churches. Each church is considered an indepen- 
dent body, possessed of supreme authority to regulate and 
govern its internal affairs. The plan which has been 
adopted in forming conferences is the following ; that the 
minister^ and churches, which are represented by dele- 
gation, form themselves into one conference, or more, 
as may be convenient in each State. Hence the origin 
of what we call State Conferences, and all these were to 
form one by delegation, denominated the United States 
General Christian Conference ; this Conference to meet 
as often as shall be deemed expedient. It has always 
met every year since its formation, save in one instance. 
No delegate, however^ has as yet met with us from the 
Western States. It is expected that they will be repre- 
sented at the sitting of the next Conference. We have 
an account, through the medium of our periodical works 
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P of the foflowing number of conferences, which have 

been formed in the different States. One in the State of 
Maine ; one in New Hampshire ; one in Vermont one; 
in Massachusetts ; one in Rhode Island and Connectcut ; 
two in New York and New Jersey ; one in Penns ylvnia ; 
one in Virginia ; one in North Carolina ; three in Ken- 
tucky ; one in Tennessee ; one in Alabama ; four in 
Ohio ; one in Indiana ; one in Illinois ; one in Missouri ; 
and one other which has recently been formed in one of 
the Western States. It would be difficult to determine 
correctly the extent of our numbers. In looking over 
the minutes of the several conferences, I perceive they 
give an aggregate of about five hundred ministers. The 
number of churches belonging to several of the confer- 
ences is not given ; but the whole number is generally 
estimated to be from seven hundred to a thousand. The 
most probable estimate gives fifty thousand communicants, 
and about two hundred thousand, including the congre- 
gations who wait upon our ministry, who have embraced 
the principles and doctrine inculcated in the Christian de- 
nomination. 

" As it respects doctrine, it is granted, when the Chris- 
tian denomination first began to organize societies, there 
was a great diversity of sentiments and opinions among 
us ; for some were educated Baptists, some Methodists, 
and others Presbyterians, each party bringing along with 
them the prejudices of education. In New England, 
as we separated from the Calvin istic Baptists, a few of 
the first churches were established upon the principles of 
close communion ; but this was soon abandoned as un- 
scripturaL In the Western States, as they separated from 
the Presbyterians, they were at first Pedobaplists, but in 
a few years they all became Baptists and were baptized. 
At first we were all nominally Trinitarians, having been 
educated in that doctrine. The doctrine, however, was 
soon canvassed, brought to the test of revelation, and 
universally rejected as unscriptural and antichristian, 
with all its concomitant doctrines. From these few re- 
marks it will be readily seen that we were united at first 
only in the great principles of christian liberty, taking 
the scriptures of truth as our only rule of failh and prac- 
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tice^ with a firm determination to go where this lamp to 
our feet and light to our path should lead us. Having 
shaken off the trammels of human formularies, and freed 
ourselves of the frowns of a disaffected hierarchy, we 
were now prepared to read the scriptures with a mind 
free from bias and prejudice. — By searching the divine 
record and explaining it in a connected sense, we 
▼ery shortly arrived at about the same conclusions 
as it respects the true doctrine of the gospel ; so that 
at present there is quite a uniformity of sentiment 
among us. We understand the true doctrine of the 
gospel to be included in the following short sum- 
mary : — 1. That there is one living and true God, the 
Father almighty, who is unoriginated, independent, and 
eternal, the creator and supporter of all worlds ; and that 
this God is one spiritual intelligence, one infinite mind, 
ever the same, never varying. 2. That this God is the 
moral governor of the world, the absolute source of all the 
blessings of nature, providence and grace, in whose infi- 
nite wisdom, goodness, mercy, benevolence, and love 
have originated all the moral dispensations to man. 3. 
That all men in every age, country, and grade of society 
sin and come short of the glory of God, consequently fall 
under the curse of the law. 4. That Jesus of Nazareth 
is the son of God, the promised Messiah, and Saviour of 
the world ; the Mediator between God and men, by whom 
God has revealed his will to mankind, and by whose death 
and resurrection the new covenant has been confirmed and 
ratified, by whose instrumentality God is still carrying on 
bis benevolent purposes towards the human family, who 
also is appointed of God to raise the dead and judge the 
world at the last day. 5. That the Holy Spirit is the 
power and energy of God ; that holy influence of God by 
whose agency in the use of means the wicked are regen- 
erated, converted, and recovered to a virtuous and holy 
life, sanctified and made meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in light ; and that by the same Spirit the saints in 
the use of means are comforted, strengthened, and led in 
the path of duty. 6. The death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. 7. The free forgiveness of sins on the ground of 
the rich unpurchased mercy of God, which has been r»- 

5 
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vealed in Christ and confirmed bjr his death, so that thiv 
mercy and forgiveness conies to us through the labors^ suf- 
ferings, and blood of our blessed Lord. 8. The necessity 
of repentance towards God. 9. Faith towards our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 10. The absolute necessity of holiness of 
heart and rectitude of life, to enjoy the favor and appro* 
bation of God. 1 1. The doctrine of a future state of im- 
mortality. 12. The doctrine of a righteous retribution, 
when God will render to every man according to the 
deeds done in the body. 

'* All these great and important truths we fully believe 
are taught in the New Testament, and we all agree that 
they include the first principles of Christianity. In some 
smaller points there is a difference of opinion among us. 
Some believe in the personal preexistence of our Lord, 
and others reject that doctrine ; all believe in the doctrine 
of his miraculous conception. Some believe the suffer- 
ing of the finally impenitent will terminate in their utter 
destruction ; the great majority consider the scriptures 
leave them in a suffering condition ; none profess the 
doctrine of final restitution to holiness and happiness. — 
It will be seen by this short statement of our faith, that 
we are strictly Unitarian in our sentiments. We, how- 
ever, choose to be known by the name of Christian, to 
the exclusion of all other names not found in the scrip- 
tures, this being the most significant appellation of the 
followers of Christ, and, agreeably to our views, given 
by divine appointment. — Like all other new denomina- 
tions, we have had to encounter much powerful opposi- 
tion, endure many hard struggles, and bear the burdea 
and heat of the day ; in the midst of a complication of 
reproaches from older and more popular sects, our labors 
have been abundant, and our exertions unwearied ; we 
have fought the good fight of faith, and hope to lay hold 
on eternal life." 

In one of the periodicals supported by the Christians^ 
some further details are given respecting their origin. 

''According to Guiry's History of Episcopacy, a large 

number of ministers and brethren in North Carolina and 

Virginia, seceded from the Episcopal Methodists, and de« 

dared themselves Christians enly, as early as ] 788, taking 

t the same time the New Testament, as their only written 
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rale of faith and practice. [At this time, however, they were 
probably Trinitarians.] At about the beginning of the 
present century, a similar secession took place in the 
Northwestern States, from the Presbyterians, led on by El- 
der Barton W. Stone and others, in which section the cause 
of christian liberty has advanced more extensively than 
in any other section of our country. Elder Abner Jones 
was the first to espouse the cause in New England, [about 
thirty years ago,] and for some time knew of no other 
preacher who would unite with him on the principles 
which he adopted. In 1801 a church was gathered in 
Lyndon, Vermont; in 1802 another church was formed 
/ in Vermont, and one in New Hampshire ; and in the spring 
of 1803 one in Portsmouth, N. H. About this time the 
order took a rapid spread." 

The Christian Connexion are not united by any creed 
or rules, or by subjection to any leader or body of leaders. 
On many points great variety of opinion seems to be en- 
tertained among them. The U. S. General Conference 
is invested with no authority, and receives delegates from 
a part only of the churches or state conferences. At pres* 
ent it seems to include within its limits only New England 
and New York. The Christians of the Southern States 
appear to have no such bond of union. Nor are those of 
the Western States connected by any system of coopera- 
tion. Whether the denomination will prefer to remain 
without any greater organization, or will resolve themselves 
into two Conferences, one on the east, and the other on 
the west of the Allegany mountains, or will be divided 
into three, one for the northeastern, one for the southern, 
and one for the western section of the United States, it 
would be vain to conjecture. Their numbers are every 
year increasing, and their present state is perhaps favora- 
ble to their enlargement. They have four or five peri- 
odicals, two of which are particularly important ; The 
Gospel Luminary, printed at New York, and edited by 
Elders Millard and Clough, with the countenance of the 
General Christian Conference; and The Christian Mes- 
senger, published at Georgetown, (Ken.) by Elder Stone, 
which may be considered the organ of the western Chr'- 
tiaus. There are churches of this connexion in Ca^ 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

It may aflford pleasure to be presented with socne ex- 
tracts, in relation to the state and prospects of Unitarian- 
ism in England, and in other countries of Europe. No- 
thing more will be attempted than a notice of some inte- 
resting facts. It will be remembered, that without anj 
previous concert or knowledge of each other's intentions^ 
the American Unitarian Association was organized Maj 
25, and the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
May 26, 1825. The similarity of their objects is as re- 
markable as the coincidence in time. The following ex- 
tracts from the Rules of the latter Association will show 
how nearly these objects correspond. 

" 1. The Association is formed for the promotion of the 
principles of Unitarian Christianity at home and abroad 
— the support of its worship — the diffusion of biblical,the- 
ological, and literary knowledge on topics connected with 
it—and the maintenance of the civil rights and interests of 
its professors. 

2. It shall be denominated ** The British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association.'' 

3. It shall consist of District Associations communica- 
ting with the central body and sending representatives 
thereto — of Congregations or Fellowship Funds communi- 
cating in like manner — of individual Subscribers — and of 
Honorary Members. 

4. The Association shall pursue its general objects in 
ftuch mode and under such divisions as shall from time to 
time appear most advisable and shall be directed at its 
General Meetings. 

5. Until otherwise resolved, the following shall be con^ 
•idered as the leading divisions of its objects : — 

I. The promotion of Unitarian worship in Great Britain* 
by assisting poor congregations, and sending out or 
giving assistance to Missionary Preachers. 

II. The publication and distribution of books and 
tracts, controversial and practical, — ^principally in Si 
eheap and popular form. 
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III. The pursuit of the two last-mentioned objects (aa 
opportunity and the means of the Association may 
aiford)in foreign countries, and the maintenance, in 
the meantime, of correspondence and general coop- 
eration. 

IV. The protection and extension of the civil rights of 
Unitarians." 

Extract of a letter from John Bowring, Esq. Secretary 
of the Foreign Department of the Brit, and For. Uni- 
tarian Association, dated August 18, 1827. 

'' In expressing a desire that our communications with 
our transatlantic brethren may in future be far more fre- 
quent than they have hitherto been, I not only convey 
the wishes of our Committee, but of the Unitarian public 
at large. It will be to us a subject of much congratula- 
tion if we are able to combine our plans with yours for 
the furtherance of christian truth, to cooperate in estab- 
lishing links of a mightier chain of exertion, and by that 
union which is strength and success, be enabled to direct 
sincere and virtuous inquiry to those principles of faith 
and practice, which we consider as eminently represent- 
ing the doctrines of the gospel. — You will share our sat- 
isfaction at the now prosperous prospects in British India. 
— We have lately been directing our attention to the state 
of Unitarianism among our Hungarian brethren. Some 
of their late inquiries have respected your churches, and 
in the situation of religious matters in the United States 
they have expressed considerable interest. I am given 
to understand tlie director at Klausenburg, (Kolosvar in 
Hungaria,) John Kormotzi von Nagy-Ajta is a man of 
learning and of European cultivation. — In France, reli- 
gious inquiry seems slowly but undoubtedly awakening ; 
and to that indifference to everything that bore the 
coloring of polemics, great curiosity as to the distinction 
between' christian sects, has now succeeded." 

5* 
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GENEVA. 

Great interest has been excited, throaghoot the chih* 
tian world, by the change of faith in the republic of 
Geneva. Distinguished in the history of the reformation, 
the seat of Calvin's power, and the citadel of his doctrines, 
Geneva was regarded with some feeling of veneration ; 
and when it was announced, and yet more when it was 
ascertained, that the pulpits of Geneva were occupied by 
Unitarian preachers, and the churches were filled by 
Unitarian congregations, regret, alarm, and indignation 
were expressed. Recently much has been said in this 
country, the aim of which has been to convict the Gene- 
Van Unitarians of an illiberal and persecuting spirit. It 
would not be a matter of surprise, if the circumstances in 
which they have been placed by the conduct of their 
enemies, should have led to the adoption of measures, 
the propriety of which may be deemed questionable. As, 
however, misrepresentation has not been avoided, and 
few may have the means of ascertaining the truth, a brief 
notice of facts connected with the progress of Unitarian- 
ism in Geneva, may not be unacceptable. The believers 
in the doctrine cannot be indifferent to the circumstances 
that have attended the profession of their faith in this cele- 
brated city. — The subjoined narrative is drawn from an 
article furnished to the Christian Examiner by a gentle- 
man, who passed some time in Geneva, and possessed the 
most favorable opportunities of an acquaintance with its 
history and present state. 

The first manifestation of a dissent from the faith of 
Calvin, was exhibited in^the early part of the last century, 
when the rule was repealed, which required candidates 
for ordination to subscribe to the Helvetic Confession, 
and the Decrees of the Synod of Dort. Before the mid- 
dle of that century, the election of a Unitarian to the 
theological professorship was the precursor of a general 
reception of Unitarian sentiments. In 1768, the cate- 
chism of Calvin was superseded in the schools by another, 
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substantially the same with that which has been pablished 
in this country, under the name of the Geneva Catechism. 
In 1805, a new translation of the Bible was printed, ua* 
der the direction of the pastors and professors. In 1807, 
a reformed liturgy was introduced. In 1816, a contro- 
versy arose, which has been the occasion of painful trial 
to the Genevan church. That its character may be un- 
derstood, some knowledge of the religious establishment 
of Geneva is necessary. This *' is essentially what Cal- 
vin left it. The twentyseven pastors of the canton, four- 
teen of whom are attached to the churches in the city, 
constitute, what is called the Venerable Company. This 
body has the immediate direction of religious worship and 
instruction. The Company, with certain laymen, called 
Ancients, and a delegation of the Council of State, 
form the Consistory, in which body chiefly resides the 
power of the government in relation to ecclesiastical con- 
cerns. The pastors are proposed by the Venerable Com- 
pany, and appointed by the Council of State." The con- 
troversy which broke out in 1816, soon assumed a doc- 
trinal and personal character. The Company of Pastors, 
thinking it their duty to exclude a contention of this na- 
ture from the pulpits, passed, in 1817, a regulation, re- 
quiring of theological students and candidates, and shortly 
afler of the pastors and the ministers, that they should 
avoid, in their discourses, discussions on the manner in 
which the divine nature is united to the person of Jesus 
Christ ; on original sin ; on the operation of grace, or e^ 
fectual calling ; and on predestination. This regulation 
^excited complaint, and produced a schism, which was 
promoted by foreigners, and is not yet healed. The most 
noted opponent of the company of pastors is M. Malan, 
who, being forbidden to preach in the pulpits of the es- 
tablishment, for his refusal to submit to the regulation of 
1817, acknowledged his fault, and was restored; but 
continuing to violate his engagement, he was again de- 
prived of the use of the pulpits of Geneva, without, how- 
ever, being degraded from his office. H& then erected a 
chapel in his garden, from which, for five years, he d«- 
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claimed against the pastors. His conduct towards the 
established clergy and church was such, that at length 
it was thought proper to suspend him from the office of a 
minister^ and deprive him of the ecclesiastical character. 
This was done, not on account of his opinions^ but in 
consequence of the irregular and mischievous course 
#hich he pursued. 

** We are not aware that any event of importance, in 
this connexion, has since occurred. In the winter of 
1825-26, of twenty seven pastors of the churches of the 
canton, two or three, at most, were understood to hold 
the errors of Calvin. The effect of the controversy had 
been, to establish and extend liberal views among the 
people. All of Calvinism that was palpable to the view, 
was concentred in a small congregation, meeting under 
the ministry of M. Malan, at the Church of the Testimo- 
ny, a rude chapel, erected with funds, more than half of 
which were raised in Great Britain, and about one sixth 
in Geneva. The excitement which brought him into 
notice, has been passing away, and with it, his labors 
have ceased to attract general attention." 

The English Monthly Repository of September, 1827, 
contains a letter from Rev. S. Wood, who in the preced- 
ing autumn had visited Geneva. Among other state- 
ments, it furnishes the following. '^ The candidates for 
holy orders are only required to profess their belief in the 
Bible, and not in any particular creed ; and indeed there 
is, among the Protestants of Geneva, (and of some other 
of the principal towns of Switzerland,) an increasing dis- 
position, to refer simply to the words of scripture for tho 
terms of belief, to avoid all sectarian names, and to adopt 
only the appellation of Evangeliques Reformes. The 
term Protestant they consider as belonging only to those 
who protested against the errors of Popery, in the time 
of Luther. They prefer the term Re forme, and they 
complain that thaf^£^g]ish have spoiled the term €van- 
gelical, its simple and proper meaning being, ' those 
who profess to found their belief on the gospel.' It 
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18 in this sense that they adopt it for themselves. The 
pastors are attached rather to a parish than a pulpit; 
there are two pastors for each of the four city parishes, 
and one for each of the churches in the suburbs." 

Geneva is distinguished by its literary, its charitable^ 
and its religious institutions* The means of education 
are enjoyed by all classes. Instruction is provided alike 
in the elementary branches, and in the higher studies of 
professional life. The divinity school is well attended. 
The religious instruction of the young has received great 
attention in this, as well as in some of the other cantons 
of Switzerland. These circumstances are all favorable 
to the cause of liberal Christianity. The edition of the 
Bible published in 1805, being out of print, a committee 
of the pastors are employed in preparing another, in 
which the translation will be carefully revised. 

The following remarks are introduced, that the correc- 
tion of a misstatement which has been circulated in this 
country, may also be extended. 

" Attempts at division, similar to those which were be- 
gun at Geneva, have since been prosecuted in other can- 
tons of the confederacy. They have not always elsewhere 
met with the same indulgence. Two years ago, the go- 
vernment of the orthodox Canton de Vaud, * considering 
that some enthusiastic persons are endeavoring to intro- 
duce and extend a new religious sect,' which they do not 
define, published a law, prohibiting all meetings of parti- 
sans of this sect, and all attempts to make proselytes to it,, 
under severe penalties of fine, imprisonment, and banish- 
ment, according to the aggravation of the offence. We 
feel the more called upon to refer to this, because an er- 
roneous opinion concerning the theological character of 
the persons who have thus committed themselves, has 
gone abroad. We have reason to know, that even as far 
as India, the false statement has been sent, that it is the 
friends of rational Christianity who are responsible for 
this iniquity. The fact is, that, on the point of the Tri- 
nity, at least, the church and the government of the Paift 
de Vaud are decidedly and bigotedly orthodox, and have 
been heretofore not a little busy in exciting odium on tbift 
account against Geneva." 
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UNITARIANS IN TRANSYLVANIA. 

An interesting letter, copied from the English Unita- 
rian Fund Register, was published in the Christian Ex- 
aminer, in the year 1825. In this letter an account is 
given of the Unitarian churches in Transylvania, which, 
being written by the professor of theology atKlausenburg, 
is entitled to credence. It appears that these Unitarians 
knew as little of their brethren in England, as was known 
by the latter of them. As it is hoped a correspondence 
may be opened between this country and Transylvania, a 
sketch of the .intelligence conveyed by this letter may 
with propriety be inserted here. 

Francis David was the first preacher of the Unitarian 
faith in Transylvania, and tradition asserts that about 
the year 1540 the inhabitants of Clausenburg, the metro- 
polis, having previously passed from the Catholic religion 
to the Lutheran, embraced the Unitarian faith. But the 
history of the transactions as far as the year 1564 is very 
imperfect. In this year Francis David, by the mandate 
of King John II. became the First Unitarian Superinten- 
dent. This man, in connexion with George Blandrata, 
the second leader of the Unitarians, procured, in 1568, 
the establishment of the Unitarian religion by law. In 
1578, an unfortunate dissension arose, respecting the pro- 
priety of addressing prayer to Jesus Christ, which was ter- 
minated after the choice of a successor to Francis David 
in the office of Superintendent. When the principality 
of Transylvania passed \inder the protection of Austria, in 
1686, it was provided by treaty, that the Emperor should 
' take care that the four religions in Transylvania, and in 
the parts of Hungary annexed, (viz : the Roman Catho- 
lic, the Reformed Evangelical, the Lutheran or Augustan, 
and the Unitarian,) shall not be disturbed there by any 
means, at anytime, or under any pretext; and that he 
should not attempt to occupy any of their churches, 
schools, income, or possessions.' Notwithstanding this, 
the Unitarians in Transylvania ttere deprived, chiefly 
by popular commotions, of their literary and religious 
resources, and their affairs were reduced almost to extrem- 
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ity. At subsequent periods they recovered the enjoyment 
of their rights, and by Articles passed in a Convention 
he)d in 1791, equal access is opened to the Unitarians, 
with the citizens of the other received religions, to all 
offices. 

The rites of the Unitarians, in Transylvania, are few 
and simple. They practice infant baptism. The faith-^ 
ful assemble twice a day in the churches, to unite in 
praise and prayer. On the Lord's day, they hear two 
sermons preached. At Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, 
and on St Michael's day, they partake of the Lord's sup- 
per. The form of church government is as follows : The 
Synod governs the churches, adhering to the Unitarian 
faith, 123 in number,* divided into eight dioceses, by as 
many elders or arclideacons, under the presidency of a 
superintendent (who is elected by the Synodal Assembly, 
and confirmed in his office by the reigning prince,) and two 
chief curators, appointed from among the laity, by means of 
a Consistory consisting of the principal members of the 
Unitarian community, both ecclesiastical and secular. 
Rev. John Kormotzi has filled the office of superintendent, 
since the year 1811. The college at Clausenburg, at 
which the pastors of churches and preachers are educated, 
is supplied by four professors and seven teachers, who 
give instruction in Theology, the Hebrew, Greek, and 
German languages. Logic and Moral Philosophy, the His- 
tory of Literature, History with Geography and Chrono- 
logy, Mathematics, and Natural History. The Unitarians 
have also two academies, one in the town of Keresztur, 
and another in the town of Thorenburg. Some students 
resort to the University at Vienna. 

The latest intelligence from Transylvania is found in 
the Second Annual Report of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and is as follows : 

'* Your Committee have been able to obtain some in- 
teresting information respecting the present situation of 
the churches in Transylvania, where the number of pro- 
fessing Unitarians amounts to nearly '50,000 persons. 

^ It is stated in the Monthly Bepository of April, 1827, that " the 
number of head churches which they occupy is one hundred and 
ten, and there are fiftyfour branch churches, or chapels." 



The superintending authority is vested in the PrflBses of 
the general Synod. They have a college at Kiausenburg 
with about three hundred students, and two preparatory 
schools at Thorenburg and Keresztur. 

** Your Committee have had the satisfaction of receiv- 
ing a letter, dated in March last, from David Molnos, 
Rector and Professor of the Unitarian college at Kiausen- 
burg in Transylvania. The writer, on the behalf of him- 
self and his brethren, acknowledges having received with 
the liveliest pleasure, a present of books and some of the 
Association Reports, which had been sent out to them by 
the Count de Bethlen, a young Hungarian nobleman, of 
a Unitarian family, though himself a Catholic; who some 
time ago visited this country. He expresses the peculiar 
gratification with which they learnt from the Reports that 
Unitarianism, which they had considered as almost wholly 
confined to Transylvania, was making elsewhere such a 
rapid progress, and the hopes they felt encouraged to 
cherish of its future success, from the activity, the learn- 
ing, and the prudence of its English advocates. He so- 
licits more detailed information on particular points. 
' What,' he asks, ' is the mode of educating and sup- 
porting ministers in your churches ? What is your eccle- 
siastical discipline ? Do the Americans receive ministers 
from you 1 ' He then states, that as the friendly inter- 
course which had for three generations been carried on 
between them and the Unitarians of Prussia, had been 
discontinued; and as he thinks it would be easier to 
communicate with them from Englan^ than from Tran- 
sylvania, (probably from political causes,) he is very 
desirous to ascertain what is their present state. In 
conclusion he observes, that if any one from this country 
should visit Transylvania, he would be a very acceptable 
ffuest ; and he expresses his earnest wish that some one 
from them should visit England ; but of this he entertains 
no immediate hope. ' A knowledge of the Hungarian 
language would,' he says, ' enable a stranger to con- 
verse generally .with every one. With Latin he might 
converse with the learned ; with German he might speak 

with many ; and with French with some of the female 
sex.' " 
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UNITARIAN MISSION IN INDIA. 

The following letter is inserted in this appendix^ as 
it is the wish of the Executive Committee to communi- 
cate important intelligence respecting the progress of 
Unitarian Christianity, and the means which are adopted 
for this end. 

To the Secretary of the Amer. Unit. Assoc, 

Boston, June, 1828. 

My Dear Sir : — I am very desirous to call the atten- 
tion of the American Unitarian Association to the cause 
of Christianity in India. I am aware that this Association 
does not comprehend in its design, the support of any 
foreign mission ; and I do not ask its aid, as an association, 
to the support of this cause. But, if you will allow me 
to append this letter to the Report which you are about 
to publish, I shall be thus enabled, in a few words, to 
bring the claims of this cause before those who will read 
your Report ; and, I cannot but hope, shall awaken their 
interest in it, and perhaps do something to secure their 
cooperation for its maintenance. 

It is not known as extensively as it should be, that six 
or seven years ago a committee was formed in Calcutta, 
of European and native gentlemen, which has been stead- 
ily employed in calling the attention of the christian pub- 
lic in India, England, and America, to the very important 
subject of a Unitarian mission to India. Rammohun 
Roy, the first native convert to Unitarian Christianity in 
that country, the most distinguished native of Asia for 
genius and learning, and a man as distinguished among 
his countrymen for his integrity and purity, as he is for 
his various and admirable acquirements, has been an in- 
strument in providence of bringing a considerable num- 
ber of his countrymen to an entire rejection of idolatry, 
and to a belief in the simple unity of God. This great 
and good man, with two other Hindoo gentlemen, are 
members of the Calcutta Unitarian Committee. Without 
a missionary, and against many and great embarrassments, 
this committee for a long time maintained their union, 
and continued their exertions in preparation for the sup- 
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port of regular worship. This state of things having' 
been made known to us, in l82o an association was 
formed in Boston, for the support of a Unitarian missiona* 
ry in Bengal ; and Rev. Wm. Adam, well known among us 
by a previous correspondence of some years, w^s elected 
for that service. This association agreed to transmit to 
him, fpr ten successive years, $600 annually ; it being un- 
derstood that the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion would also contribute $600 annually ; and that a like 
sum would be raised and appropriated for the same pur- 
pose among the Unitarians of Calcutta. At that time, 
however, Mr Adam did not feel himself to be at liberty 
to accept this appointment. But in May, 1827, he en- 
tered upon the duties of this cilice ; and has now, for 
more than a year, been engaged in those duties. The 
association which was formed in this city for the support 
of this mission, is pledged for six hundred dollars annu- 
ally for ten years from the date of its commencement. 
About half the sum required to meet this engagement is 
now possessed by the association, deducting what has al- 
ready been sent to India infulfilmentof this engagement. 
Will American Unitarians, then, withhold their patronage 
from this cause 1 Shall the small number that compose 
this association be obliged to redeem their pledge, unaided 
by the multitude of their brethren ? 

It will not be uninteresting to know, that -on the 30th 
of January last, *' the Calcutta Unitarian Committee " 
was merged in ^Mhe British Indian Unitarian Associa- 
tion," which was formed for the purpose of aiding the 
cause of truth and piety in any part of India, to which 
their encouragement and cooperation can be extended. 
Mr Adam is the secretary of this association, which is 
composed, as was the Calcutta Committee, of European 
and native gentlemen. This association, which is indeed 
the above named committee acting under a new constitu- 
tion, now regularly meets for worship on Sunday ; and the 
service is as well attended, as is that in the congregations 
which usually assemble in Calcutta. It is to be under- 
stood, however, that in the dissenting congregations in 
that city, except on extraordinary occasions, not more 
than 60 or 60 persons are gathered for worship. When 
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therefore Mr Adam tells us, that the congregation to 
which he preaches, among whom are Rammohun Roy, 
his son, and several of his native friends, varies from 60 
to 80, I think it must be felt that we have good ground 
for encouragement. There is, too, a spirit of inquiry 
abroad in India ; and several have avowed themselves to 
be Unitarians, since Mr Adam has renewed his mission- 
ary labors, who were formerly Trinitarians. And besides 
his regular Sunday services to this congregation, in the 
middle of October la^t Mr Adam began a course of famil- 
iar lectures, on the first principles of religion, to a small 
congregation of natives, varying from 12 to 16 ; but all 
of them respectable and intelligent, and giving their vol- 
untary attendance at a fixed hour on a slated day. I 
beseech Unitarians to bring these facts distinctly before 
their minds ; and then to ask themselves, " has this mis- 
sion no claims upon my sympathy, my prayers, and my 
efforts, for its support 1 " Wh^ shall we feel, as we 
ought to feel, that a favor from God, equally as a favor 
from man, implies an obligation ; that the gift of christian 
light and hope to ourselves, involves the responsibility, as 
we have opportunity, to extend these greatest of blessings ; 
and that, where God in his providence has most distinctly 
pointed to the way for the extension of the gospel, we are 
faithfully to follow the leadings of his providence 1 Ad- 
mit the doctrine of a moral providence, and I know not 
the intimation of its purpose, which is more unequivocal 
than this. May God send it home to the heart of every 
one, under whose eye this letter shall chance to fall ! 

Mr Adam wants a coadjutor, and he ought to have one. 
I am authorized to say, that if one qualified for the ser- 
vice, and who is willing to connect the charge of a school 
with his missionary services, will go to Calcutta, and give 
his heart to the work of advancing there the cause of 
christian truth and righteousness, he shall have Rammo- 
hun Roy's Anglo Hindoo school, from which he will re- 
ceive a salary of $75 a month. This school contains 
from 60 to SO Hindoo boys, who are educated in English 
learning. Should one offer himself for this service, who 
shall be thought to be well fitted for it, is there no benev- 
olent individual among us, who, of the abundance wit^ 
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which God has blessed him, will make up the amount of 
the salary which should be given to a missionary ? Or, 
are there none who will form themselves into an associa- 
tion for this purpose ? 

I wish to take as small a space as is possible in your 
Report, and will therefore, at present, say no more upon 
this subject, gladly as I would press it upon attention by 
all the considerations which enforce its demands upon my 
own mind. If you can gratify me by giving two or three 
of your pages for this letter, you will very much oblige, 

my dear sir, your friend and brother, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, 

Corresponding Secretary of the Boston Society for the 
Promotion of Christianity in India. 



NOTICE. 

It was the intention of the Executive Committee to 
give, in this Appendix, large extracts from the Journals 
of their missionaries, and from letters received by the 
Secretary. But upou examination for this purpose it 
has been found that they contain, details, which, though 
interesting and useful to the Committee, it might not be 
proper to publish without the consent of the writers. It 
has been determined, therefore, that instead of printing 
any portion of the correspondence in connexion with 
the Annual Report, such extracts as may with propriety 
be published shall be given in the Christian Examiner, 
and the editor of that work having offered the use of his 
columns, the future numbers will contain extracts of this 
kind. 



LIFE-MEMBERS. 



The following Clergymen have been made Life-mem- 
bers of the American Unitarian Association, by the do- 
nation of thirty dollars or more, from members of their 
societies, principally from ladies. The names are 
arranged according to the order of time in which they 
vere received by the Treasurer. 
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Rev. John Bartlett, Marblehead. 
** Henry Ware, jr. Boston. 
*' John G. Palfrey, Boston. 
" Alexander Young, jr. Boston. *. 

'* Alvan Lamson, Dedham. 
" William Ware, New York, N. Y. 
** John Brazer, Salem. 
" Francis Parkman, Boston. 
'* Samuel Barrett, Boston. 

Henry Colman, Salem. 

Luther Hamilton, Taunton. 
'* William E. Chaaning, D. D. Boston. 
*' Ezra S. Gannett, Boston. 
" William H. Furness, Philadelphia, Penn. 
*' James Walker, Charlestown. 
'* Henry Edes, D. D. Providence, R. I. 
" Aaron Bancroft, D. D. Worcester. 
** John Pierpont, Boston. 
" *Robert Little, Washington, D. C. 
•' James Kendall, D. D. Plymouth. 
** Charles Brooks, Hingham. 
" Joseph Richardson, Hingham. 
** Joseph Field, Weston. 
" Ichabod Nichols, D. D. Portland, Maine. 
" Thomas R. Sullivan, Reene, N. H. 
" Nathan Parker, D. D. Portsmouth, N. H. 
" Thomas B. Gannett, Cambridge. 
^* Charles Robinson, Groton. 

Bailey Lorlng, Andover. 

George G. Ingersol, Burlington, Vt. 
*' Francis W. P. Greenwood, Boston. 
** Samuel Ripley, Waltham. 
'* Bernard Whitman, Waltham. 
'* Charles C. Sewall, Dan vers. 
*' Charles Briggs, Lexington. 
*' George Ripley, Boston. 

James Flint, D. D. Salem. 

John P. B. Storer, Walpole, N. H. 

Moses Howe, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Seth Alden, Marlborough. 

•Died. 

6* 
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LIST OF 
. ASSOCIATIONS AUXILIARY 

TO THE 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

MAY 27, 1828. 

In forming auxiliary associations, the mode of organi- 
zation has been determined by the peculiar circumstances 
of each place. In some instances a full board of officers 
has been elected, and in others an agent only has been ap- 
pointed. The returns to the Secretary have also been 
irregular, sometimes giving imperfect lists of the officers 
chosen. It is desirable that greater uniformity should 
in future be observed, and that one or other of the Con- 
stitutions given in pages 22 and 23, should be adopted. 
It is also desired that an annual report be made from 
each auxiliary, presenting a statement of its operations, 
and such remarks as may be deemed proper in relation 
to the objects of the Association. These reports may be 
transmitted by private conveyance, or by mail, to the 
Domestic Secretary. The auxiliaries in the following 
list are arranged according to the order in which they 
were formed or recognised. 

Hingham, Mass. 1st Parish ; Solomon Lincoln, jr. Sec'y. 
Trenton, N. Y. ; Rev. Isaac B. Pierce, Secretary. 
Springfield, Mass. ; Rev. W. B. O. Peabody, Secretary. 
Northampton, Mass. ; Hon. Joseph Lyman, Chairman of 

Committee of Correspondence. 
Deerfield, Mass. ; Elijah Williams,. Esq. Secretary. 
Greenfield, Mass. ; Rev. Winthrop Bailey, Chairman of 

Committee. 
Federal Street Society, Boston, Mass. ; Mr JoshulL P. 

Blanchard, Secretary. 
Hingham, Mass. ; Second and Third Parishes, Re?. 

Charles Brooks, Secretary. 
Marlborough, Mass. ; Rev. Seth Alden, Secretary. 
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Twelfth CoDgregational Church, Boston ; Mr Lewis G. 

Pray, Secretary. 
New York, N. Y. ; Rev. William Ware, Correspondent. 
Philadelphia, Penn. ; Rev. William H. Furness, Sec'y. 
Northborough, Mass. ; Rev. Joseph Allen, Chairman of 

the Board of Directors. 
Kennebunk, or York County, Maine ; Daniel Sewall, 

Esq. Secretary. 
Worcester, Mass. ; Rev. Alonzo Hill, Chairman of 

Standing Committee. 
Portsmouth, N. H. ; Dr Charles A. Cheever, Secretary. 
Concord, N. H. ; William Kent, Esq. Secretary. 
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THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 

Was celebrated in Boston on the evening of Tuesdays 
26th of May, 1829. The Association was called to order 
by the President, in the Berry street Vestry^ at half-past 6 
o'clock. The records of the last annual meeting were 
read by the Domestic Secretary, who also presented the 
Treasurer's Report. This repoi:! contained an abridged 
statement of the receipts and expenditures during the 
last year, and is now published , a more full exhibition of 
the accounts, certified to be correct by the auditors, hav- 
ing been placed on the files of the Executive Committee^ 
The Officers for the ensuing year were then elected, the 
Vice Presidents after nomination from the Chair, the 
other officers by ballot ; afler which the Association ad- 
journed to the Congregational Church in Federal street 

The meeting was opened with Prayer by Rev. Dr Rip* 
ley of Concord. The Annual Report of the Executive 
Committee was read and accepted." 



Rev. Dr Bancroft, who presided, offered a few re* 
marks introductory to the discussions of the evening. 

^He invited general attention to the ability and fidelity 
of the Executive Committee, exhibited in their report ; 
observed, that past success should animate to future efforts, 
and expressed a full persuasion, that the members of the 
Association would readily give the needed co-opera- 
tion. 

Dr B. remarked on the opposition that Unitarians are 
called to encounter, which, however, he said, though 
sometimes violent, was less general than formerly. An 
evident reaction was taking place. He noticed some rea- 
sons for his belief^ that Unitarian and liberal principles are 
gradually prevailing through the community. But a few 
years since, and as it respects the great body of the peo- 
ple, an awful, a mystical sanctity rested on the doctrine of 
the trinity. It was held as a traditional notion, without 
distinct views, and unsupported by proof. People were 
afraid to exercise their reason on the subject. Even to 
bring into question the supreme divinity of Jesus Christ, 
was, in their judgment, to deny the Lord who bought 
them ; was as criminal as to deny the government of God \ 
and put the soul's salvation in jeopardy. 

This mysticism and fear are now removed from almost 
every mind. The doctrine of the trinity, and the dog- 
mas of Calvin now, like other religious opinions, are free- 
ly brought to the test of reason and scripture. This 

•In the ample sketches here given, of the speeches made hy dif- 
ferent gentlemen on this occasion, it will not be expected, that the 
language, or even the thoughts, should be precisely such as fell from 
the lips of the speakers. It is believed that the substance of their 
remarks is retained, and if any slight variations or additions have 
been made, it will be considered an excusable, if not a necessary 
consequence of the circumstances under which th^s^ sketches 
have been prepared^ 



change is highly favorable to truth, and free inquiry hai 
increased the number of Unitarian disciples. 

The exclusive spirit and violent measures adopted by 
certain Cdvinists have produced a reaction in the christian 
community, and disapprobation is manifested. This is 
evident by the multiplication of Unitarian societies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and by the increase of liberal 
individuals in orthodox parishes, and these are generally 
from their most improved members. 

Unitarian opinions are not to be inculcated on secta- 
rian principles. To make converts without imparting 
necessary information, is to make bigots, and they have 
no stability. Enlightened disciples have a reason to give 
for their faith and hope, and they become firm in their 
principles and steady in their course. 

From the thorough investigations and general improve- 
ments of the age, an unwavering persuasion is entertain- 
ed, that Unitarian, liberal Christianity will prevail as ex- 
tensively, as in reason can be expected, or desired. 

Dr Bancroft concluded with saying, that it was his 
earnest hope, that Unitarians, especially Unitarian minis- 
ters, would labor to disseminate the truth, not only by the 
efforts of intellect, or the use of sound learning, but by the 
seriousness of interest with which they discharged their 
duties, as professors of a religion of the heart — a religion 
whose practical influences were to be the chief means of 
its benefit to the world. 

Rev. Caleb Stetson of Med ford, presented the follow- 
ing resolution, which he supported at considerable length : 

Resolved, *' That it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
the progress of christian truth is not to be estimated by 
the number of religious societies, or by any visible circum^ 



«tancD«,bot "that iUi silent diffasion is sure and coft- 
fitant." 

In illustrati6n of this resolution, Mr Stetson said, (hat 
he did not mean to claim for Unitarians the exclasijTe 
possession of christian truth. He rejoiced tbat> the most 
important practical troths of our relifgion were soatiered 
through the various sects of Christendom; combined 
with more or less of error. As we believe, 'hoiioever» that 
our own views approach nearer than any other, to the 
parity and simplicity of the gospel, we may be allowed, 
in this discussion, to speak of them as christian troth; 

Mr S. remarked, that liberal sentiments are constantly 
making their way, even in the bosom of orthodox, socie- 
ties; ' Where Unicarianism has never, bees preached, and 
where no outward oircnmstances indicate its presence, it 
Is found to prevail extensively among those who are not 
actual members of exclusive churches. These senti- 
ments approve themselves so entirely to the reason and 
the native moral sentiments of' man, that they are ahnost 
certain to be embraced by all, who have not given np 
their freedom of thought. Hence it is not nncomnion to 
find, in Calvinistic parishes, large majorities, who have 
outgrown the religious opinions which they have been 
accustomed to hear from the pulpit, and whose minds are 
at least open for the reception of truth. 

Liberal sentiments are also making rapid progress 
among the younger members of orthodox families. It is 
impossible for ministerial and parental influence to coun- 
teract) wholly, the influences of their social position and 
of the light which is breaking upon them from all direc- 
tions. The secular literature of our language is es- 
sentially liberal, and it is insensibly shaping the minds of 
the rising generation to generous viewa of the paternal 



<;bfiEi^^ter of God, and to rational senttmeats in theology. 
A better understanding of the scriptares, aided by the 
publications of this: Association, are :doiog ranch to accel- 
erate the progress of truth in. societies iiot avowedly Unir 
tarian. Public opinion has been much enlightened, even 
within the memory of young men. The reading and 
thinking part of the community aie rapidly imbibing, and 
communicating to inferior minds, feelings and sentiments 
with which the errors of a darker age cannot long co- 
exist. Liberal Christianity is promoted by every thing 
which increases the intelligence of the publio. Most of 
the popular superstitions which were the tcirror of our 
youth, are now quite forgotten, or have become matters 
of ridiciile even to children ; and the superstitions which 
have gathered around religion, cannbt long survive them. 
Even those, who wish to derive credit from the name of 
Calvin, seem* to be ashamed -of his doctrines, and think 
themselves ill used» if a controversial writer imputes to 
them the well known opinions of their sect. 

From these considerationls we are assured, that truth 
is making a rapid progress in the country, even where 
it has no visible triumphs ; another generation will di»- 
ck>ae results beyond the anticipation of its most san- 
guine friends. 

But it may be asked, why our opinions are not avowed 
in a greater number of parishes ? Why have we not more 
visible and unequivooal proofs of their progress 1 

In answer to this inquiry, Mr S. observed, that we depre- 
cate the practice of dismembering parishes, even for the 
sake of introducing a purer worship, and a more rational 
theology. We are unwilling to cause so much certain 
evil ; we think it better to trust to the gradual diifusion 
of our sentioients under the providence of God. 
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Mr S. then spdce of socifti blessings, derived from th« 
public institations of religion. He regarded them as 
most efficacious in preventing the evils which arise from 
harsh and selfish passions, and in cherishing kind and 
generous affections. The former condition of the Con- 
gregational parishes in Massachusetts was adverted to bjr 
way of illustration. Almost every small town was a par- 
ish, and all its ecclesiastical concerns were transacted 
harmoniously in town meeting. All the members from 
the different extremities of this little community were 
weekly brought together for a common object ; they in- 
terchanged friendly smiles and greetings ; they became 
acquainted with each other's persons ; they united their 
prayers and sympathies, and became intensely interested 
in each other's happiness. The boundary of a town was 
then a circle of affection, and to be a fellow-townsman 
was to be a friend— so numerous and strong were the 
social and religious ties which bound man to man in these 
communities. 

And to preserve these social blessings, the bounds of 
Congregational parishes were, till lately, held sacred. A 
minister who should break over them, and preach within 
the limits of a brother clergyman, without his consent, 
would have been regarded as disorderly. But this beao- 
tifui harmony has been disturbed — chiefly by the influence 
of men from another State — men who did not understand, 
or did not regard the principles and feelings of our citi- 
zens. They have looked over the peaceful and happy 
parishes of Massachusetts, where the social virtues flour- 
ished and piety was a principle of holy living, and have 
declared them all missionary ground. Their emissaries 
have been sent to divide and conquer. 

We are not called upon, said Mr S.y to judge the mo- 



tlves of tbese men, but we deplore and condemn their 
practice — we will not promote our cause by imitating their 
example. Where division already exists, and the relig- 
ious harmony of a people is incurably broken, there we 
will gladly go with the truth and consolation of a purer 
theology. In large towns, where several sects can afford 
to worship apart from each other, we would encourage 
every effort to promote the establishment of christian 
worship on liberal and rational principles. 

He then noticed the inevitable evils of breaking up 
harmon ious parishes. Among these are the general prevar 
lence of unkind, ungenerous and uncharitable feelings, 
and a bitter and denouncing spirit, unfriendly to the 
peaceful and benevolent spirit of our religion. A com- 
munity is divided into two or more parties, hostile to each 
other, and disposed to thwart each other, even in plans for 
the public good. So much of a persecuting temper pre- 
vails, that men cannot enjoy their religious opinions, with- 
out being injured in their civil interests and relations. 
The charities of social life are destroyed, and the offices 
of mutual kindness are interrupted, friends become ene- 
mies, and the rancorous spirit of sectarianism carries 
discord and bitterness even into the circles of domestic 
affection. Families, which have long lived in blessed 
union, and with one heart worshipped the same God at 
the same sacred altar, now moodily disperse to seek spir- 
itual light and instruction in opposite directions. Our 
Saviour's mournful prophecy is fulfilled ; '^ a man is set 
at v.ariance against his father, the daughter against her 
mother, a man's foes are they of his own household." We 
deprecate the spirit, which produces this state of things. 
With the far-reaching vision of God's prophet, our Saviour 
declared, that *' offences must come" — the unholy pas^ 
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■ioni of man wiU iiie?itably bring them ; but W0 temem* 
ber too that be solemnly denounced ** wo to that man^bj 
whom the offence eometh/' 

The last evil which he jshould notice^ Mr S. said, in 
breaking up parishes, was a pecuniary one. The re* 
sources of religious societies are crippled by division ; 
and if we look forward to another generation, we shall 
find this a most alarming evil. A parish which has har* 
moniously united in the support of one minister is rent 
asunder, severely taxed to provide another house of 
worship, and still more severely to support an additiionial 
clergyman. This may be borne, and will be borne, while 
the excitement which caused the division remains. But 
it cannot always continue ; in this generation or the next| 
at farthest, men will think soberly of the weight of an 
evil, which every year presses hardly upon their interest 
They will feel that they, or their fathers for them, have 
paid too dearly for their will, by taking up a burden so 
oppressive. And they will relieve themselves by falling 
away, and throwing a still severer load on others, till it 
can be no longer sustained. The numerous ephemeral 
churches which have sprung up in the midst of excite- 
ment, must languish for a time without a ministry, and 
fall into premature decrepitude — ^the objects of pity or 
derision. 

Coming generations will exhibit the deplorable ef- 
fects of this system. The young will grow up with- 
out public worship, in habits of irreligion * and vice. 
Those sacred institutions which we inherited from oar 
fathers, which have preserved social order, and sound 
principles, and practical piety among us, will lose their 
hold on the public regard ; and the light of heaven will 
rapidly disappear from our sanctuaries. 
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We will not tben^ said Mr S., endeavor to hasten the 
progress of christian truth by measures which we deplore 
as ruinousy and condemn as wrong. We would employ 
gentle and rational means to accomplish our holy object* 
We are confident of the sure, though silent^ diffusion of 
our sentiments. We fearlessly trust our cause to the 
growing intelligence of the public mind — ^to the light of 
.God's revelation — and to the aid of his powerful spirit. 

Hon. Jonathan Phillips of Bostoui next addressed the 
meeting. 

He observed, that laymen will unavoidably regard re« 
ligion in a somewhat different aspect from their clerical 
brethren. To the latter, it is the almost exclusive means 
by which they develope and improve their intellectual 
faculties ; it is their occupation ; the greater or less in- 
fluence, which it gives them over others, decides their 
relative ability, in the community or the age in which 
they live. 

The minds of laymen, on the contrary, are expanded 
and strengthened by other sciences, than that of religion ; 
their occupations are, apparently, less intimately connect* 
ed with morals ; and theii rank in society arises either 
from the superior industry which has widened their 
knowledge and increased their good sense, or from their 
positive power from political elevation, or from other 
grosser modes of operating on society. 

From clergymen we expect a more clear, accurate, 
and comprehensive view of the principles of religion as 
addressed to the reasoning faculty of man. In their 
characters we look for a more evident, impressive, and 
elevated exemplification of its moral influence; a love of 
God, supreme in its power, and bringing every thought 
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into sabjection to the religion of Christ ; a love of others, 
as strong and as sincere as their lore of themselves^ erad- 
icating pride, excessive resentment, harshness of censure, 
and binding them in the bonds of a disinterested a£fec- 
lion to every human being, however low or degraded, to 
promote his improvement and welfare ; a divine ambition 
for excellence, engrossing the attention, quickening the 
faculties, exalting the imagination, sanctifying the affeo 
lions, giving to the individual an heroic ability to trample 
under foot every obstacle to his religious advancement, 
and a capacity of exciting in others the strongest sympa- 
thy in his expression of the most admirable qualities, of 
ivhich our nature is susceptible — yet unalloyed by the agi- 
tation of individual or party selfishness; while, losing 
himself in the endeavor to perfect himself, he beats 
down his party-spirit by a continually growing attach- 
ment to our common humanity. This is the moral stand- 
ard, which Christianity presents for the attainment of 
every Christian ; this excellence laymen expect to see 
labored for by every clergyman — while they forget its 
equal claims on themselves ; so easy is it tO' censure others, 
and to forget our own faults. 

Clergymen are liable to view with partiality those who 
are fond of abstract speculation, or whose opinions coin- 
cide with their own on controversial theology ; layraea 
view every man as the child of a Father of infinite ex- 
cellence, as a brother, as capable of indefinite improve- 
ment in knowledge, and of increasing power, enabling 
him to be more and more a being wisely efficient in prch 
moting his own happiness and that of others. Clerical 
m^n love to, dwell on the principles of religion as ol^ 
jects of contemplation to a mind traiqed, by long habit, 
to observe them ; laymen demand that primary truths 
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be put, as speedily as possible, to the test, and be strength- 
ened by meeting and overcoming the moral difficulties of 
active life. 

Clergymen are habituated to the use of authority, and 
to see others influenced by their judgments to an indo- 
lent repose on the conclusions of other minds, rather 
than arriving at satisfactoify decisions by a patient, wise, 
and independent action of their own faculties. Lay- 
men consequently feel more strongly that unquestion- 
able fact in the moral creation, that each individual 
stands alone, that nothing is so difficult, from the consti- 
tution of our nature, as that one man should positively 
benefit another ; voluntary choice, decided and long-con- 
tinued action of each man, being the only process by which 
any man can be improved and advanced. 

This is the fundamental truth intended to be brought 
home to every bosom by nature, by revelation, and by 
the experience and observation of ourselves and others. 

This harsh and severe discipline of the passions is, 
ultimately, intended to increase our conviction of our 
greatest power as individuals— our moral power, and thus 
enforce the justice and mercy of that responsibility en- 
forced on each one by the conscious action of his own 
nature, and make him, in that nature, the creator of good 
or evil, of honor or dishonor, of weakness or efficiency. 
This talent of individual moral power, is the free, sponta- 
neous, unmerited gift of God ; its increase, or its diminu- 
tion, depends on ourselves. 

In our opinion, said Mr P., no man can be truly grate- 
ful to God, who does not recognize this most munificent 
act of his bounty. It is impossible not to reverence such a 
nature, and not to be indignant, when it is enslaved and 

2 
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insolted by the brutal vidlenee of the poflsioiis, or irfien 
me soly resigns itself to the control of others. 

The causes of good and evil are in our own breasts, 
and they are severally actire or dormant, as we prefer to 
give activity to the one or the other. The fountain of sin 
is thought, the stream is action. If we cannot always 
directly choose our own thoughts, yet out of those which 
are presented, we may cherish some, and neglect others. 
Cherished thoughts love to return tous, as to a home of 
cordial welcome, and stated residence ; neglected ones 
resent the ne^ect, and will not return even when oppor- 
tunity offers, or solicitation supplicates. This is the king- 
dom of God within us, and there alone must we look 101* 
its origin, advancement, and confirmed establishment 
We therefore, said Mr P., view with a degree of jealoaay 
associations for the best purposes, for the direct promotion 
of religious objects, or the preservation or diffusion of re- 
ligious freedom, lest they should limit or weaken individual 
freedom or action. In our opinion, nothing can sueoess- 
fttUy withstand a sincere, growing and determined individ- 
ual virtue, even in our world. Its foundation is usually 
laid in humiliation and sorrow. It generates modesty, but 
firmness, a wise caution in judging, a dauntless intrepidity 
in action, towards others the tenderness of a sister andthe 
friendship of a brother ; and the self-respect, which grad- 
ually grows up in such a mind, leads to an intercourse 
habitual, filial, and continually cheering with the Father 
of our spirits. 

This closer connexion with Him severs us from all 
■lavish dependence on others, and we feel our independ- 
ence on them. To such a man his own nature presents 
a constant accumulation of intellectual and moral power ; 
nof the barrenness, but the productiveness — ^not the weak- 
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ness, but the ability-^not the dissatisfactions^ but the satis- 
factions, even of the. present existence^ crowd on, engross, 
i^nd delight his mind. 

Mr Phillips concluded by expressing his sympathy with, 
this Association in their purposes, so far as they encour- 
age individual action, and cherish individual freedom* 
His own happiness in life had resulted from these causes 
n^ore than from any other ; and he had been led by hia 
interest in the subject, to speak of the dangers to which, 
even the best men and the best institutions are liable. 

After Mr Phillips had concluded his remarks, Rev. Dr 
Channing of Boston rose. 

He began with observing, that there was a danger to 
which we were exposed at such a meeting as the present ; 
that the sight of so many brethren, assembled to promote 
a good and great cause, tended to give undue strength 
and confidence to the language which might be used ; 
that in a crowd it required effort to be calm and see things 
just as they were. At the same time he felt that such a 
meeting was encouraging, and that it was right to look 
on the bright aspects of the cause to which we were 
devoted. He was encouraged, he said, by the statements 
of the report just read ; but he was not in the habit of 
attaching great importance to particular facts, whether 
prosperous or adverse. These might be only eddies in 
the stream. What he wanted to discover was, the main 
current ; and that this current was now setting steadily 
and strongly towards freedom, liberality, rational views, 
and a nobler form of religion, seemed to him very plain. 
There were those, who were trying to stop it and turn it 
back ; but their efforts gave him little concern. One 
thing he saw, that men were learning to respect them- 
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•elves more, were waking ap to their owa claims and 
rights ; and he was sure, that just in proportion as this 
took place, they would throw off the yoke of theologians 
and human creeds, and would repel those degrading riews 
of human nature, on which the false systems of the day 
were chiefly built. 

There was one encouraging circumstance respecting 
Unitarian Christianity, on which he begged to say a few 
words. It was worth all others. He cared for no other. 
He referred to the influence of this doctrine in elevating 
the human character. He knew little of the statistics of 
sects, and was not anxious to know. History had taught 
him that growth was no sure proof of truth, and he sus- 
pected, that of all proof, sudden growth was the least to 
be trusted. What encouraged him was, not the spread 
of his particular views, but his deep conviction that a 
more enlarged and generous faith was establishing itself 
in many minds, and was raising them to a more godlike 
virtue than had been common under other systems. He 
believed, that under this influence human nature was 
going forward, and this was all he wanted. What was it 
to him, that a greater or less number might call them- 
selves Liberal or Unitarian Christians 1 Nominal assent 
to his peculiarities gave him little pleasure. He trusted^ 
that he had but one interest, and that was, the progress of 
the human mind towards the perfection of its Creator, 
He wanted to spread truthsj which would lift men above 
what they had been. He would rather see one human 
being disenthralled from prejudices, human creeds, and 
evil passions, and raised from a sectary and sensualist into 
a man, into a free, noble, and improving child of God, 
than see a multitude cast passively into the mould of a 
human creed, and made tame copies of their priests an4 



■piritual guides. Now he thought, that 'he did see, that 
the more generous and' liberal views of Christianity, held 
by Unitarians, though undoubtedly mixed with corrupt 
traditions of past times, were doing more and more for 
the advancement of the human race. He clearly saw, 
that these views were embraced with a more entire con- 
viction, that they were striking deeper root into men's 
understandings. Nor was this all. .Their power over the 
character, he thought, was more and more manifest. He 
believed, they were producing a filial, disinterested, gen- 
erous love towards God, which could not easily be under* 
stood by those, whose religion had begun in slavish fear, 
and according to whose creed God was any thing but a 
Father. He thought too, that they were producing a rev- 
erence ibr human nature, a love of the human soul, a 
sympathy with what was good and great in human char- 
acter, and a paternal sorrow for human guilt, not easily 
comprehended by those, who were accustomed to look on 
mankind as a race of demons. He meant not to boast. 
He felt the defects of the class of Christians with whom 
l}e was particularly associated. He wished to be under- 
stood as speaking of individuals, not of the mass ; for in 
this, as in other denominations, there were too many, 
whose religion seemed to be little more than a name. 
StiU he owed it to what he deemed christian truth, to say, 
that it seemed to him to be producing those excellent fruita. 
for which alone the gospel was given to the world. 

There was one proof of the refining and elevating pow- 
er of Unitarian principles, to which he could not but give 
a little attention. B^ referred to the excellent spirit, in 
which Unitarians had sustained tlie injurious treatment 
which they had received from their opponents. It was 
well known, he said, that no body of men in oar countrv 
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had been so traduced. Eren in this metropolis, where 
Unitarianism has been professed by men and women of 
the most ciilti?ated minds, and spotless characters, and 
nsefal lives, by the most honored statesmen, and ineorrnpt' 
ible magistrates, by ministers whose piety and virtue hmdf 
shed a beaatiful light on their religion, by individuals, 
whose revered names will be cherished by grateful pos- 
terity—even here, in the midst of these proofs of the 
purifying power of Unitarianism in public and domestic 
life, unwearied efforts have been used to cover its pro* 
feasors with reproach, to hold them up to suspicion and 
abhorrence, to fasten on them the charge of secret infi> 
delity. They have been declared to be enemies of that 
Saviour, whose character was their model and delight, 
and whose promises were their trust. Even their attach- 
ment to their Creator, to that Infinite Father, whose per- 
fection they assert and adore, and to whose service they 
have consecrated themselves, has been denied, as if their 
hearts were open to their self-created judges. To de-^ 
grade them tn the eyes of their fellow citizens has been 
the systematic object of preaching, and the press, even in 
this city. And how, he asked, have Unitarians borne 
these assaults on reputation, these violations of the w> 
knowledged rights of respectable men ? Their modera« 
tion might well excite wonder. He doubted, whether in 
the history of the church an example could be furnished^ 
of a class of men opposing to such bitter and persevering 
invective greater calmness, self-possession, forbearance 
and charity. They had made the most candid allowance 
fbr the power of early prejudice, for ignorance, and for 
human infirmity. He was carried back by their condnct 
to their great PatterDf who, *^ when he was reviled, reviled 
not again.** 
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He ascribed this moderation to two causes chieflj. 
The first was, that their habit of prizing Christianity 
chiefly, if not exclusively, for its influence on the charac- 
ter, had led them to study its spirit more than most sects, 
to understand the supreme importance of a benevolent 
temper, to understand Paul's meaning, when he said, 
^' the greatest of these is Charity." Another cause, 
which had powerfully counteracted a spirit of retaliation 
and invective and bitterness among Unitarians, was the 
perfect freedom, which distinguishes them as a religious 
body. In this body there are no leaders, who give a tone 
and temper to the whole mass. If there had been. Unita- 
rians would perhaps have kept pace with others in denun- 
ciation. But every man acts from his own conscience. 
Tiiere is no drilling among them. The individual judges 
for himself, and the consequence is, that there cannot 
prevail among them a blindness to the virtues of other 
Christians, or to the defects of their own body. When 
one of their number speaks or writes censoriously or bit- 
terly of others, there is no secret compact to uphold him, 
and he meets the severest censure among his own friends. 
So far is this independence carried, that, when the most 
distinguished men of this body have thought fit to set 
forth, with strength and plainness, the absurdity and per- 
nicious tendency of opposite doctrines, taking care to 
express at the same time their respect for the virtues of 
their opponents, they have still heard a murmur of disap- 
probation from their brethren — " you wound the feelings 
of your fellow Christians. You wound the cause of peace. 
Let truth make its way silently, not by assault.'' Such 
was the language of not a few. In truth, so strong were 
the principle of charity and the aversion to sectarianism, 
that there seemed to be growing up among us a party 
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against party, a sect to suppress sects, an army to fight 
for peace. 

Having offered these remarks on the charitable and 
pacific dispositions of Unitarians, he proceeded to obseFVe, 
that these very virtues, through misapprehension, might 
work evil as well as good, that they might encroach oil 
christian decision and frankness, that they might be 
made a shelter for timidity. Let men, he observed, 
cherish peace, but at the same time hold fast siQcerity, 
and avow what they deem great truths. He feared, that 
even good men might shrink from the conflict to which 
the times called them, and set down their inertness to the 
account of charity. He would have no spirit of warfare, 
but yet an entire fearlessness and frankness in expressing 
our deliberate convictions. He could state only two out 
of many grounds for this duty. In the first place, he 
thought, that great firmness in bearing testimony to Uni- 
tarian Christianity was due to the cause of religious and 
intellectual freedom. With this cause Unitarianism was 
closely connected. It was a system hallowed and per* 
vaded by the spirit of inquiry. Through this it had been 
restored afler a long night to the world, and to this it was 
devoted. Other denominations had the name of religious 
freedom ; among Unitarians it was a reality. Most pro- 
testant sects were aiming to perpetuate creeds framed in 
tlie darkness of the sixteenth century, if not in darker ages 
—-to stop the human mind where it is, to arrest its upward 
and forward movements. Among Unitarians, there was 
a strong feeling of the imperfection of religious know- 
ledge at the present time, an earnest desire for ciearer 
light, a striving for wider and nobler views. Freedom 
and pn^ess were their watchwords. The spirit of ^&' 
denominalioa is certainly a noble and liberal one. It 
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imposes no shackles. It does not mock men with invita- 
lions to inqaire, and then menace destruction, should in- 
quiry lead them beyond the bounds of an established 
creed. It pleads for religious liberty, not because it sees 
this to be the interest of a minority, but because it rev- 
erences the human mind, and would quicken it to use its 
best powers on the greatest subjects, and because it rev- 
erences scripture, and cannot endure that human formu- 
laries should be substituted for the words oj Christ. 
Unitarianism is eminently the asserter of christian and 
intellectual liberty, and its friends should see in this noble 
feature a motive for openly espousing it. 

There was another important view of the connexion 
between this doctrine and religious freedom, enforcing the 
same duty. The attempts to suppress Unitarianism are 
of a character, which the friends of christian and in- 
tellectual liberty must abhor, and ought to withstand. No 
doctrine, true or false, should be suppressed by tyrannical 
means — by means, which, if suffered to prosper, would war 
as effectually against the rights of free thought and free 
speech, as an inquisition. Such means unhappily are com- 
bined against Unitarianism. There is a coalition extend- 
ing far and wide to put it down. A voice has gone from 
this city to distant parts of the country, assuring them, that 
Unitarianism must and should be put down, that men of 
property were ready to sacrifice it to this object, and that 
distant parts must in some way or other lend a helping 
hand. He believed, that no political coalition was ever 
formed among us of a more determined character than 
this religious one. He observed, that when he saw a 
conspiracy of immense extent, to put down an opinion by 
joint clamor, by joint wealth, by joint appeals to the pas- 
sions of the ignorant, by exciting an odium which r 
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prejudice tbe dearest iateresto of its ad^OGfttes, by over- 
whelming them with a torrent of public scorn or indigo* 
nation^ he saw a despotic power growing up among u» 
against the liberty o( thought and speech as really as if it 
were incorporated into our constitution. Let this engine 
OBoe succeed, and what security have we against similar 
conspiracies to crush other opinions 1 What truth is safe 
against such a weapon ? No matter, in this view, he re- 
marked, whether Unitarianism be true or false. It must 
not« and shall not be put down in this way. He with- 
stood this nefarious attempt, not as a Unitarian, but as a 
man, a Christian, an American, a freeman, a friend of 
tbe rights and liberties of the human race. On this sub- 
ject he could not but speak warmly. He observed, that 
if he had found life an increasing good, if he had in any 
measure succeeded in enlarging his own mind, if ,he bad 
riffon to any generous views of the christian religion or 
human nature, he felt, that he owed this happiness under 
God chiefly to the intellectual freedom which he had eu- 
joyed. This had been to him the breath of life, and he 
must vindicate it for others as well as for himself. It was 
the birthright of all intelligent beings. He could not 
endure that men, his brethren, should be debarred the free 
air, and the free sky, and the free use of their powers, 
and be immured in the dungeons of an intolerant, bigot- 
ed, enslaving theology. He said, that he knew some- 
thing of the men who were most busy in forging our 
chains, in imposing what they called the true faith in this 
community ; whilst among them were men of talent and 
virtue, which he would be the last to question, he knew 
that they possessed no moral or intellectual superiority, 
which authorized them to dictate to us in religion. Their 
usurpation shocked him. He could not endure, that this 
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metropolis, honored as it is through the country, for its 
•high intellectual cultivation, its social and domestic vir- 
tues, its munificence, its general morals, and its reverence 
for religion, should pass under the spiritual domination 
of such men, or of any men. Such an event would be 
the darkening of all its glory, a humiliation, which, he 
trusted, none living were destined to endure. 

He .observed, that his remarks on this topic had been so 
extended, as to render it impossible for him to enlarge on 
the other motive, to which he had referred, for firmly and 
openly espousing Unitarian Christianity. This was the 
excellence of the system. He wanted words to express 
his conviction of its worth. To him, it was no small re- 
commendation of Unitarianism, that he could hold it» 
without sacrificing his rational nature and his deepest 
moral f<;elings, a sacrifice which the Father of spirits 
could never exact from his intelligent children. He 
prized this doctrine above all price, as it gave him clear 
and bright views of the paternal character, of the righteous 
and benevolent attributes of God, and thus 4aid a founda- 
tion for an unshaken and purifying hope of forgiveness, 
of perfection and of immortality. He clung to this doc- 
trine, as binding the human soul to Jesus Christ, and to 
its Divine Parent, by tics infinitely tender, pure, consol- 
ing, strengthening and exalting. With these views of 
Unitarian Christianity, he could not but hold it fast and 
hold it forth, and he besought all, who thus viewed it, to 
give it the homage of their lips — the homage of fearless 
profession — and above all the homage of holy and benefi- 
cent lives. 

Hon. William Sullivan of Boston then rose. 

He said, that he had been deeply impressed, and fe. 
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msflUred that the highly respectable and numerous 
■embly, which he had the honor to address, had been 
equally so, by the sentiments which had been expressed. 
The serious evils, which had been presented to the no- 
tice of the meeting, seemed to him to arise out of that 
freedom of opinion and action, which is peculiar to this 
country. 

He remarked, that the people of the United States, both 
in their civil and religious relations, were distinguishable 
from all other nations ; but particularly in this respect, 
that the political institutions of the country recognize no 
connexion with professions of faith. Hence every reflect- 
ing mind would find itself engaged at timesjn inquiries of 
great interest ; and among them, whether, as there is no 
coercive power in forming creeds, and exacting profes- 
sions of them, creeds would continue to be formed, pro> 
fessed, and adhered to ? Whether the clergy, there being 
no compulsion on the public to maintain them, would 
continue to be maintained ? Whether, as certain prompt- 
ings of ambition, and love of power, in spiritual affairs, 
had no help from political patronage, popular elections 
would be resorted to and used to supply the wantl 
Whether public opinion alone, would be strong enough 
to uphold intelligence, virtue, and religion ; and to make 
ignorance and vice shameful, and hypocrisy disgrace- 
ful 1 Whether the advantages gained by liberal instruc- 
tion were in any danger ; and if they were, by what 
means they might be preserved, and carried onward? 

In solving such questions, said Mr S., there are no his- 
torical facts to guide us ; the case nearest our own, (but 
which affords hardly an analogy,) is that of the states 
of Europe, having an established religion, but tolerating 
dissenting sects ; while our own is truly a nation of 
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sectarists. Every sect here is at liberty to prove itself 
right, and to prove all others wrong, if it can ; each one 
may, if it can and will, increase its own numbers, by de- 
creasing the numbers of all others ; and hence there is 
opened to us a field for ingenuity and industry, exten- 
sive enough for the action of every motive which can en- 
ter the human mind. It cannot be otherwise. We are 
a numerous people, occupying a great portion of the 
earth's surface ; we arc to be more numerous, and shall 
occupy still greater space ; we have every variety of edu- 
cation ; great numbers without education, a free press, 
and freer tongue. We spread from the ocean to the for- 
est, from the alluring and seductive city to the solitude 
of wilderness-settlement, the natural abode of rude and 
superstitious notions. In such a community we must ex- 
pect to see every variety of human character. We rest 
with grateful pleasure on that part of it, wherein we see 
good sense, sound learning, disinterested benevolence, 
and pure motives, striving to impart just views of God 
and of human duty, and to advance the physical, moral, 
and religious welfare of men. Wc are pained to see, in 
the same community, not a little of exclusive and selfish 
ambition ; of unwarrantable assumption ; and of that 
love of dominion, not unknown in any age or country, 
which triumphs over ignorance, credulity, and distemper- 
ed fancy. Some persons are caught by representations, 
marvellous and mysterious, while (by means, well under- 
stood and put to use) others are drawn into union, and 
combined in common efforts, in the absurd delusion, that 
they are to gain a victory ^ in the matter of religion, over 
their fellow men ! We see in these movements, that 
spirit which, in other countries, and in former times, aid- 
ed by the civil power, manifested its true character. ' 
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the familiar use of tortare, of the axe, and of faggotsw 
Fortunately, hitherto, fanaticism and eccleaiaatical Qrav« 
ing have formed no partnership with civil authority. It 
is consoling, that these movements are limited to a ft^w 
men; more consoling that they will, with proper efforts^ 
be limited to fewer, and fewer, still. It is undottbte<U(^ 
true, that among all the sects that are found in this land, 
there are most estimable members of society ; exemplar j 
teachers, and worthy followers. Among them all there is 
a desire to spread the means of education ; and, general- 
ly, a willingness to permit to each sect the undisturbed 
enjoyment of its own faith and practice. 

The public look, with displeasure, on attempts to per- 
vert even learning to sectarian purposes. They are 
awakening to that mischievous policy, which breaks m 
upon the harmony of religious societies ; upon the union 
of friends, and the peace of domestic life. If the truth 
were known, it would appear, that even some of those, 
who are terrified into submission, feel, as a large portion 
of the American public feel, that this misdirected zeal 
affronts good sense, and good feeling ; that it is in direct 
hostility to the spirit of the gospel ; that it is utterly in- 
admissible, that any class of men should prescribe and 
enforce creeds, and rule the consciences of others. It is 
apparent, that this class of laborers in the vineyard are 
treading down their own plants, and watering and cher- 
ishing those which they would uproot and destroy. They 
may be doing some good, unknowingly, in this way ; but 
not a little of evil in another. It cannot be doubted that 
much of the scepticism and infidelity in this country is 
the natural reaction of religious theories, which shock 
human reason, and bring discredit on the cause of divine 
revelation. The reigning' principle among the well in- 
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ferlned ia tbis day is^ that society may be, and must b« 
instructed ; and that the human race may be, and must 
be trusted, with the use of all the knowledge which they 
can acquire. If this be not so, we should hurry back 
i^in to the dark ages, and submit our souls to the gor* 
ernroent of monks ; and our persons and estates to the 
united despotism of the church, and the sceptre. We 
are too far onward for this, in civil and religious informal 
tion ; it will be our own fault, if we are turned back, or 
impeded in our progress. The world has learned, in some 
degree, and will learn more, and more, to use reason, and 
common sense, in matters of religious faith, as well as in 
other serious concerns. Mankind will not, much longer, 
be threatened with eternal punishment for not believing 
what their nature renders them incapable of conceiving ; 
nor be deemed irreligious for not using terms, to which 
the intellectual power of man cannot annex a meaning. 
What is true or false, right or wrong, good or evil, must 
be settled by human understanding. There can be no 
other rule in religion. 

If, said Mr S., the friends of intelligence, virtue, and reli- 
gious freedom persevere in their efforts, to enable mankind 
to think and judge for themselves, the day will come, when 
pure and simple Christianity will prevail wherever Chris- 
tianity is professed. The doctrine taught from the pulpit 
will be, just conceptions of the attributc^ of the Deitt ; 
of the character and destiny of man ; of the rights and 
duties of men to each other ; that existence here, though 
attended with trial, change, and sadness, was meant to 
be, when duly regulated, a beneficent gift ; that every 
thing on the earth, which can produce innocent, rational 
and chastened pleasure, was intended for the enjoyment 
of man ; that the whole of life passes within the view of. 
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and under accoantableness to, a gracious and compassbo- 
ate Parent, and not an austere and merciless Tyrant; 
that the sentiment, which should ascend from earth to 
heaven in grateful recognition of the mission from heaven 
to earth, is not one of mystery, dismay and terror, 
but of cheerfulness, resignation, tranquillity and hope. 
If such were the religion of the world, how many of 
the deformities which exist in society would be unknown -; 
how much would the evils of life be decreased, and its 
blessings augmented ! 

So far as such a system of religion has found its 
way in the world hitherto, observed Mr S., much may 
be ascribed to the efforts of the Unitarian clergy ; and 
it must be preserved, and further diffased, by the same 
means. It does not become the friends of free inquiry and 
of rational religion, to stand still, and see their ministers 
reviled, by any combination of men, by whatsoever mo- 
tives or impulses such combination may be governed. 
On the contrary , we are bound by every sense of duty 
and interest to strengthen their hands, and encourage 
their hearts. Their purpose is to make the world 
wiser and better ; not for themselves, but for the human 
race. They apply their teaching to the understanding, 
and to the heart ; their avenues are those of plain com- 
mon sense, the ear, and the eye. They make the sab- 
bath a day of sadness to those only whom they can bring 
to contrition ; to others, a day of social meeting, in which 
the audience are to be called away from the cares and 
anxieties of transitory life, and warned of ^' the certainty 
of death, and of the uncertainty of the hour.'' As the 
sabbath is the appropriate, and perhaps the only proper 
stated day of general meeting, for social religious in- 
struction, it is of the highest import, that learnings talent. 
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zeal, and effectiTeness should be brought into the services 
of that day. The means of doing this well deserve the 
care of those, who are able to aid in making the day 
precious to the interests of individuals and of society. 

All, who are interested in this very serious call to aid 
the clergy in their labors, must give their own labor, and 
must contribute the means of making labor effective. 
Some sectarians, who regard the purposes which we up- 
hold with no friendly eye, show us that labor and money 
are the means. But who will labor, and who will give t 
We know that the clergy will labor, but who will give t 
All should give, who wish to improve the condition of 
the age, and lay the foundation for future and successive 
improvement. This is the debt which we owe to pos- 
terity for the acts of those, through whom, we are at 
komcy in a land of civil and religious liberty. 

The young should give. They arc entering the world ; 
deeply are they interested, that it should grow wiser and 
better. They desire to escape from follies and extrava- 
gances ; from vain, and worse than profitless pursuits, 
and to know how to choose, and value, what may be pur- 
sued. They can contribute their example, and sp^re 
something from their means, to raise the standard of 
moral and social worth ; and they may leave the world 
with the assurance, that they do leave it better than they 
found it. 

The middle aged should give. They have lived long 
enough, to know how much more valuable life would have 
been, if they had found in it settled and acknowledged 
principles in morals and in religion, to serve as guides in 
its perplexing and difficult paths ; the middle aged have 
long enough tolive, to permit their latter years to redeem 
the former ones. They will not miss, nor regret, what- 
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ever they may give, to promote the common object of 
making human life rational, satisfactory and profitable. 

Those, who htxve passed the meridian, should give. 
They feel how fast the years run round ; and how soon 
all which they can call their own will be numbered. All 
of them will admit, that their retrospect of life would be 
far more grateful, if they had lived, and if all around 
them had lived, under that moral and religious influence, 
which the Unitarian faith inculcates. Are there none 
among them who feel, that if life were to be gone over 
again, they would do something more than they have done, 
to increase the moral and religious light of their fellow 
men ; and something less for those things, that perish in 
the using ? If it be too late for them to make the world 
better for themselves ; it is not too late to make it better 
for those, whom they must leave behind to use what them- 
selves cannot carry away. 

But it is to females, that an appeal may be made with 
the certainty of success, whenever the object is to do any 
good. The debt which woman owes to christian revela- 
tion, though ever in the process of being paid, can never 
be discharged. Woman knows what she was, before men 
were Christians, and how slowly her condition meliorated 
till the era of the Reformation ; she acknowledges, with 
tearful gratitude, what she has become, since moral and 
religious refinement have shed their influence on society. 
It is to mothers, that society now looks, to fix the first and 
most enduring principles of human character. In the 
days of prosperity — in the dreariness of adversity — in the 
bitterness of penitence — the lessons, caught at the ma« 
ternal knee, spring up, uncalled for, to admonish, or con- 
sole ; perhaps to receive the last tribute of gratitude and 
veneration. 
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But what can women do, in the diffusion of moral and 
religious light ? They can give their influence upon all 
the classes mentioned, and on all others. They can con- 
trol the extravagance of emulation, folly, and fashion. 
They can make it the fashion^ to spare something from 
useless decoration and entertainment, to enrich the 
Unitarian treasury. Not that they have been careless 
of the good they can do. Far otherwise. There are 
many, and honorable proofs of their devotedness to the- 
improvement of the age. It should be noticed on*this 
occasion, that in the last year, a sum equal to the main- 
tenance of the domestic missionary in this city, has been 
contributed by the ladies. This mission, and the manner 
in which its duties have been performed, attract the no- 
tice of the considerate and benevolent^ in an eminent de- 
gree. 

On the whole, concluded Mr S., Liberal Christianity has 
no occasion to despond. Many of the most intelligent and 
best informed, among men, are its faithful friends. It 
will certainly increase and diffuse its influence, in propor- 
tion to the means which are used to bring it to the test 
of human reason. To do this, we must promote public 
teaching from the pulpit ; and promote and satisfy the 
demand for knowledge, through the press. 

If all could be made to feel the importance of this pro- 
gressive improvement to themselves, to their associates, to 
their offspring, and to posterity ; and if they could be in- 
duced to labor and contribute to that extent only, which 
their dearest interests demand, it cannot be doubted, that 
the pure and simple revelation of the gospel, — whether 
called by our peculiar name, or any other — will become, at 
•ome time, the only christian religion acknowledged 
among men. 
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Mr SulIiFan was followed by Hon. Levbrett Salton- 
STALL of Salem. 

Afler some introdactory observations, he remarked, 
that we were associated for the promotion of an objecti 
in which we had a common interest, — the cause of what 
we deemed to be religious truth. We were met together 
to strengthen each others hands and encourage each 
others hearts, and it seemed to him desirable, that gentle- 
men of the laity should take a part in the discussion of 
topics, which on other occasions, and in a different form, 
are generally left to the clergy. He had therefore listen- 
ed with peculiar pleasure to the addresses to the meeting 
from his friends of the laity. 

The remarks of the gentleman, who had been heard 
with so much gratification, on the manner in which 
controversy had recently been conducted by our oppo- 
nents, — by gross personalities and attacks on private char* 
acter, — had struck him with great force, and were entitled 
to great attention. He feared, he said, it was part of a 
system, well understood, and far extended, to put down 
Unitarianism, by rendering its distinguished professors 
odious to the community. It seemed to him important, 
therefore, that there should be a distinct expression of the 
sentiments of this Association on the subject, that this 
meeting should express their disapprobation of this course 
strongly and clearly ; and for this purpose he would offer 
a resolution, which, he trusted, would meet the views of 
all present. 

Resolved, ** That the gross personalities, and libellous 
insinuations, to be found in religious publications of the 
day, are to be discountenanced, and severely and openly 
reprobated by the friends of candor and decency.'' 

This resolution, said Mr S., asserts, that there are grooB 
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personalities and libellous insinuations in some of the re- 
ligious publications of the day, and contains the senti- 
ment, that they ought to be discountenanced and openly 
reprobated. If religious publications have been so polluted, 
every one present will respond to the sentiment of regret 
and reprobation ; and that they have been, is known to 
all, who are in the habit of reading these periodical and 
other publications, which we must often do with an ach- 
ing heart. 

This mode of conducting controversy, on religious 
subjects especially, is not new. It has been usual, when 
passion becomes much excited, and is a common refuge, 
when argument fails. But we had flattered ourselves, 
that there had been an improvement in this respect, that 
men had learned to differ without denouncing each other, 
that although they could not see ** eye to eye" on all sub- 
jects, they were not blinded to each others' merits, and 
could regard each others' rights. We have seen contro- 
versies on religious subjects conducted with great spirit 
and ability, pushing the argument to the utmost extent, 
without questioning the sincerity or impeaching the char- 
acter of opponents. But this is a hazardous mode of 
conducting the defence of a bad cause ; mere argument 
will not do ; what is denounced as fatal error is gaining 
ground, and a new mode of attack must be resorted to. 
A lamentable change has taken place ; individual char- 
acter is no longer held sacred, and attacks have been 
made on some of the purest and best men — men of un- 
spotted lives, whom we have been accustomed to vene- 
rate, whom we have been taught to respect, and have held 
up as models to our children. There seems to be an 
attempt making, by a brisk movement, in this way to 
effect what other and better means have failed to accom* 
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plish. Nor are these personalities confined to the living. 
The dead have not been suffered to rdst in peace, nor tbeir 
children to enjoy in quiet that good name^ which they 
have cherished as their most precious inheritance. 

Mr S. referred to some instances of personaUtieSt but 
said, he should not attempt on this occasion to defend the 
reputation of the persons accused. The late beloved 
and highly respected president of Harvard University 
had been cruelly attacked, and this under circumstances 
which we should suppose could excite only sympathy, 
when he was suffering under infirmities, and was absent 
firom the country. The late treasurer of the college 
has also been the subject of these libellous insinuations. 
Nor has the venerable professor^f divinity escaped. 

These personalities have been confined to no class or 
profession. A distinguished member of this Association, 
an eminent jurist, who has always honored us by his 
presence, and sometimes by his addresses, has been the 
subject of severe remarks. Clergymen, who have grown 
grey in the discharge of their sacred duties, are not ex- 
empt ; their docks are told, that their beloved and ven- 
erated pastors have never preached a gospel sermon^ that 
they have always preached another gospel, and this from 
worldly motives. 

The conduct and motives of whole bodies of men have 
been impeached. The highest judicial tribunal of the 
State, to which we have all looked as the ark of our 
safety — men who have been considered as the ornaments 
and blessings of the community — Parsons, Skdgwi^k, 
Sewall, and other departed and living judges, have been 
accused of perverting their official authority for party 
purposes, of making a series of decisions merely for the 
sake of promoting their .particular religious opinions. 
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To such an extent has this been carried, that even 
some of the framers of the Constitution have been pur- 
sued, and it has been intimated, that the late learned 
chief justice, and a few others, procured by intrigue the 
adoption of the 9d Article, in the Convention, and by the 
people too, — and with admirable foresight ; for the pur* 
.jyose, he supposed, of making particular decisions some 
thirty years afterwards, when he should be chief justice ! 

And these insinuations against the purity of our Judges 
are occasioned by a series of decisions, which have been 
acquiesced in many years ; acquiesced in ? — which the 
people regard as next in importance to the Constitution 
itself; which are the great security of our religious rights ; 
which protect the many from the control of the few. 
^ Nor has the Executive department of government es- 
caped reproach. Unitarians are said to have had the 
address to fill all the chief offices of the State with their 
friends, while they were denying that there was any such 
thing as Unitarianism here ; a charge of falsehood, as well 
as hypocrisy and intrigue, against us. 

To such extravagant length are these suspicions and 
insinuations carried, that even the popular branch of the 
Legislature, consisting of several hundred persons, has 
been said to be under the influence of the mighty magi- 
cians behind the scenes. 

Should not such a course, asked Mr S., be discoun- 
tenanced and reprobated ? What good can come from 
this mode of conducting controversy 1 None. It is no 
test of truth, and has no tendency to elicit it. Suppose 
all these personalities true, they furnish no argument 
against the truth of the doctrines we profess. Alas for 
Christianity itself, were it otherwise ; for who lives up *'^ 
the requirements of his religion? The evils of ^* 
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reproacbfal insinuations are great^ are innumerable. 
Great .injury is actually done to character, for many 
read these offensive publications, who will not see, 
and who do not care to see the defence. And how many 
friends have been cruelly wounded in their feelings 1 
How contrary is this to the spirit of the gospel^ 
that spirit which breathes love and good will, and 
would promote universal peace. How contrary to the 
example of that Master, whom we all profess to follow. 
He bore with the infirmities and defects of all around 
him. No denunciations escaped his lips, except against 
Pharisaical pride and hypocrisy, and the spirit of denun- 
ciation in others. 

What then, under these circumstances, is our duty 1 
To defend the reputation of'our friends against unjust 
attacks. Mr S. remarked upon the nature of slander, 
and the wide spreading mischief it causes, unless prompt- 
ly refuted. It is our duty also to bear open testimo- 
ny to what we believe to be the truth, never to shrink 
from the avowal of it, never to shun discussion and fair 
controversy. There is a mistake on this subject, he said. 
Controversy is not always an evil. There is a difference 
between discussion, or controversy, and personalities. 
Controversy is one thing, personalities another. There 
must be controversy. No important truth in literature or 
science has been settled in any other way. What are 
discussions in our legislative assemblies, but controver- 
sies 1 The abolition of the slave trade was the result of 
a long controversy. The late glorious act of the British 
government was the effect of a controversy of thirty years, 
and had the question now first been started, Catholic 
emancipation might not have taken place for thirty years 
to come. The reform^ion itself was brought about by a 
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severe controversy only, and very little would have been 
gained by it, if controversy had then ceased. 

Let us then, not hesitate to meet the important ques- 
tions that interest the community, always regarding the 
rights of others, and especially their character and mo- 
tives. Strange, that men cannot learn, that others have 
precisely the same right to think as themselves ! Strange, 
that we cannot tolerate difference of opinion in others, 
when every thinking man will perceive how often he has 
himself differed at one period from himself at another. 

Mr S. urged the duty of perseverance. There is much 
to animate and encourage us, said he. We are engaged 
in what we believe to be the best of causes — the cause of 
sacred truth. We should take courage from its success— 
its prospects. This full assembly should encourage us. 
We should not be intimidated by the means used against 
us. Why should we fear what man can do, his empty 
threats, when we are in the way of our duty ? True, our 
reputation may be cruelly slandered — we may be called 
on to explain transactions, which have almost faded from 
our memory ; but we shall have the testimony of a good 
conscience, and what is infinitely more important, our 
witness will be on high ; his promises are sure, and we 
shall in no wise lose our reward. 

Mr Saltonstall closed his remarks at a few minutes be- 

f 

fore 10 o'clock. They were curtailed by a regard to the 
lateness of the hour, which also prevented other gentle- 
men from speaking. The doxology beginning with the 

words 

** From all who dwell below the skies 
Let the Creator's praise arise," 

was sung by the assembly, after which the Association 
adjourned " sine die." 

4 
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The meeting was suited to interest and encourage the 
friends of Unitarian Christianity. The house was crowd- 
ed, and the character of the audience such as could not 
but gratify the members of the Association. The ad- 
dresses were distinguished by independence and anima- 
tion. It is belioTed, that by the just employment of its 
anniversaries the Association may do much in accomplish- 
ing the purposes, for which it was established. Large i 
assemblies are collected, who separate with a deeper coa- | 
▼iction of the value of their religious principles, and after 
practical evidence that these principles can engage pow- 
erful minds and warm hearts in their defence. Encour- 
agement is received from the presence of so many who 
hold the like faith, and opportunity 19 afforded for dis- 
cussion on subjects of vital interest to the citizen and the 
Christian. 

The documents presented on this anniversary are now 
printed by direction of the Executive Committee. 



FOURTH ANNUAI. REPORT 

or THE 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ; 
MAT 26, 1829. 

During the last year the Committee have pursued a 
similar course to that adopted in former years ; seeking 
to promote, as opportunities should arise, or might be cre- 
ated, a few important objects. It is their duty in this 
Report to glance at these objects. 
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The publication of tracts has been continued, though 
to a less extent than the Committee have uniformly de- 
sired. There has been a singular unwillingness to fur- 
nish manuscripts for their use, and in their anxiety to 
give the impress of the Association only to those which 
were at once original and excellent, they have been per- 
haps fastidious in their choice, and through their very in- 
terest in the subject may have seemed to be inattentive to 
this department of their duties. It should moreover be 
considered, that while individuals, who have long be^n 
members of the Association, may desire new publications, 
the wants of another portion of the community, whose 
situation renders them objects of our sympathy and often 
of our charity, are relieved by those which have been 
printed in former years. In this way the Association is 
doing extensive good, of which the subscribers generally 
are, and must be, ignorant. Since the last meeting ten 
new tracts have been issued, seven of the first series and 
three of the second. The circulation of our tracts is 
spread over a wide extent of country, some of them hav- 
ing been sent to Canada, to Georgia, and to the Valley 
of the Mississippi, in compliance with requests from indi- 
viduals residing in these several regions. The demand 
for them in New England cannot be expected to continue 
at that height, to which it rose soon after their publication 
commenced. It probably is now at that point, at which 
it will remain for some years, and at which it will require, 
on the part of the Directors, a constant supply of plain, 
faithful tracts, illustrating the doctrines, enforcing the 
precepts, urging the claims, and breathing, while they 
also inculcate, the spirit of our religion. The Committee 
are convinced that the gratuitous distribution of tracts, 
when they are entrusted to honest and judicious persons, 
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is an important means of diffusing the troth which tbej 
contain, and on this principle they have made frequent 
appropriations of this nature. 

The Committee have, in two or three instances only, 
appropriated money to the support of a christian ministry 
or worship. In the course of the last summer two gen- 
tlemen were induced to leave their pulpits for a few weeks, 
on a condition which the Committee accepted, that their 
places should he supplied during their ahsence, and un- 
dertook missionary tours in Maine. Evidence has heen 
furnished that they were successful in accomplishing the 
purposes of their visit to the counties of Somerset, Ken- 
nebec and Penobscot. Fidy dollars have been voted to Mr 
Peirce, who has for many years been the pastor of a 
small Unitarian church in Trenton, N. Y. for his services 
in that place and vicinity. Mr May has been encouraged 
by the promise of assistance, to undertake some mission- 
ary labors in Connecticut. His character and past min- 
istry entitle him to the confidence of this Association. 
A similar vote of assistance has been passed in regard to 
Mr Hall, who proposed to visit the villages lying in the 
valley of the Connecticut, but who has been prevented 
from fulfilling his intention by sickness occasioned by his 
labors through the winter. 

In the course of the last summer, Mr Ware, of New 
York, made a rapid visit to the western and northern 
parts of that State. The effects of his services were im- 
mediate and great. It was scarcely known, even to the 
inhabitants of this interesting section of country, that 
Unitarian preaching would be acceptable. Mr Ware 
found not only opportunities to proclaim the truth, but 
large audiences wherever he journeyed, and an impulse 
was given to religious sentiment, which has already pro- 
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duced results that must be permanent. The Committee 
have made an appropriation for the future demands of this 
region. 

The Domestic Mission in Boston, which has been 
from its commencement under the general care of the 
Committee, has fully justified the expectations of good 
that were indulged concerning it. The health of the 
present ' minister at large* among the poor has been im- 
paired by his unwearied exertions, and it is very desirable 
that one should be found to share the work with him. 
But it is peculiaily difficult to fill this office. Requiring 
on the one hand singular qualifications, and on the other 
imposing onerous duties, few are willing to enter upon its 
responsibilities ; yet no employment offers the means of 
more immediate or visible usefulness, and scarce any ex- 
ceed it in lasting and extensive benefit. 

From the Treasurer's Report, read at the private meet- 
ing of the Association, it appears that the receipts the 
past year have amounted to $3,848 30, and the expendi- 
tures to $2,390 62, leaving a balance now in the treasury 
of $1,457 68. Of this balance $233 20 are credited 
to the Domestic Mission Fund, and cannot be withdrawn 
to any other object. 

The progress of Unitarian Christianity during the year 
has not disappointed the expectations awakened at our 
last anniversary. Whether it be measured by the diffu- 
sion of our distinctive tenets, by the profession of ad- 
herence to our opinions, or by the spread of those just 
principles and the increase of those generous sentiments, 
which we deem far more important than any sectarian 
peculiarities, and which we believe may be held in union 
with various forms of doctrine, whether one or the other 
or all of these circumstances be regarded, we have oc 

4* 
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sion for gratitude and rejoicing. Changes in opinion 
are silently effected, and will be revealed only in their 
completion. In the history of religion it will appear, that 
in certain periods of progress more may be attributed to 
the gradual decline of error, a decline so gentle that even 
the minds in which it is going on are unconscious of it, 
than to the direct inculcation of truth. Men become the 
recipients of good by ceasing to hold that which is 
evil. It is therefore with satisfaction, that the Commit- 
tee notice the new shapes assumed by the spirit of re- 
ligious error, since they prove to us, that those who have 
been its admirers begin to understand its character. The 
features of Calvinism have been so softened and its ora- 
cles so interpreted within a short time, that he who 
first proclaimed its instructions, could he have seen this 
day, would have dismissed the hope of propagating a 
system of faith by creeds and denunciations. Orthodoxy, 
if it mean the popular religion, is, as it appears in different 
places, strangely inconsistent with itself; and if it mean 
the truth, Christians seem to be inquiring in themselves, 
whether it may not be the common property of many 
sects, no one of which has a right to claim its exclusive 
possession. We rejoice in these signs of the tiipes. 
They augur, they contain good. They indicate the ac- 
tion of causes, that will eventually produce the establish- 
ment of those purposes for which we are associated. 

Still it is painful to witness the efforts made to hinder 
the reformation that we desire to see perfected. Illiber- 
ality and religious sectarianism are struggling to obtain 
the ascendancy, and in the prosecution of their ends 
weigh with little discrimination, the means they adopt. 
We have confidence in the good sense, the just feeling, 
and the free spirit of the people. We never have beliered 
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tfaat these barriers eoald be prostrated by the assaults 
or the artifices of men^ who presume to trample on the 
rights of human conscience, and to remodel the laws of 
christian charity. We have litJtle reason now for fear 
of such success, when talent, industry, zeal and wealth 
have been called into service, and anathemas and per- 
suasions, things sacred and things profane, argument and 
misrepresentation, personal abuse and social agency have 
been summoned to lend their assistance, and yet, so far 
as the overthrow of Unitarianism, or the diminution of 
its resources, either spiritual or secular, or the character 
of its friends is concerned, all have been used in vain. 
The name, Unitarian, was never held in higher esteem 
than now ; the body of Christians so designated never, 
in this country, deserved more regard ; while the faith 
which they embrace was never before in such a state of 
effectual dissemination. It has been shown to be incapa- 
ble of destruction. Like the oak, it grows alike by the 
sunshine and the storm. In the days of peace and near 
the still waters it flourishes, while controversy but exhib* 
its and increases its strength. 

The Committee, as they deprecate, cannot forbear to 
call the attention of the members of this Association to 
the manner, in which religious sects have attempted to 
thwart or embarrass each other. Believing that discus- 
sion and effort are necessary to the triumph of truth, and 
that every Christian should be earnest in defence of the 
gospel which he has received through the ministry of the 
scriptures, they are unwilling that these instruments 
should be perverted. Candor, justice and meekness are 
virtues that should be sacrificed on no altar, and least of 
all, on the altar of religious troth. If there is any sin 
against which the community may be implored, nay re- 
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quiredy to utter the roice of indignant rebuke, it is when 
under the pretence of a zeal kindled by christian faith, 
kindness and decorum are violated, individual character 
is assailedi domestic peace broken , and the bonds of 
social harmony are dissolved. We insist on an obedi- 
ence to the apostle's precept, that ^' the truth be spoken 
in love." 

If the Committee thought it necessary to designate 
particular circumstances that marked the spread of Uni- 
tarianism, they might nplice the prosperous state of sev- 
eral new societies. In Concord and Dover, N. H. and in 
Providence, R. I. ministers have been ordained within 
the last year, under circumstances that promised fruit 
to their labors, and thus far experience has realized 
more than was promised. The churches in New York 
are augmenting their numbers ; that in Philadelphia has 
been blessed with remarkable enlargement of its re- 
sources. In Baltimore and Charleston the brethren con- 
tinue steadfast in their purpose to sustain their master's 
cause. The condition of the society at Washington has 
been contemplated with deep interest. By the loss of 
their esteemed and able minister, they were deprived of 
an essential element of prosperity, the administration, viz. 
of religious ordinances by a settled clergyman. They 
have exerted themselves to the utmost measure of their 
ability, and they now look to their fellow Christians for 
encouragement to persevere. The Committee present 
their situation to the respectful notice of the Association. 

As has been already suggested, a surprising expression 
of sentimeht has been elicited within the last year in the 
western part of New York. Mr Wave preached in Utica, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Watertown, and other considerable 
towns, and in each of these places attracted to the sub- 
jects of his discourses an interest, that has been cherish- 
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ed and difiused since his return to his parochial duties. 
In Rochester a society has been formed, and a gentleman 
from this neighborhood invited to become its pastor. 
The predisposition to receive our views of Christianity, 
which has thus been disclosed, was partially produced by 
the extravagancies in doctrine and practice, of which the 
people had been made the witnesses, and sometimes the 
subjects. No other part of our country, at the present 
moment, offers more encouragement to the hopes of the 
unitarian Christian. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, a similar declaration of sentiment 
unexpected at this time, has also gratified us. A society 
has been organized, and if they should secure the services 
of an acceptable clergyman, will retain the animation that 
has distinguished its commencement, while it gains the 
firmness of more mature age. Scarcely any spot in our 
republic is more advantageously situated for the diffusion 
of good influences, as from a central body, than Cincin- 
nati, and we shall watch with the anxiety of earnest hope 
the fortunes of this society. 

As we return to notice more particularly the interests of 
this Association, we may not omit the union which has 
been formed between this and a kindred Society, in the 
prosecution of an object alike desired by each. The 
Boston Sunday School Society, which has already been 
highly useful through the effects of its meetings and its 
correspondence, was established with the design of pub- 
lishing juvenile books of a religious or moral character. 
The utility of such a measure had not been overlooked 
by this Committee, and they proffered their co-operation 
in effecting it. Their proposal was accepted, and ar- 
rangements were made, according to which a series of 
juvenile books has been commenced, which, by the purity 
of their contents, the neatness of their execatioo, and 
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their low price, invite eomparison with any that have been 
published ; and authorise the belief, that one of the most 
urgent wants of the community will be supplied. These 
books bear the imprint of the Boston Sunday School So- 
ciety and of the American Unitarian Association. 

A proposition to other Societies to connect themselves 
with this Association, in a manner which it was thought 
would be mutually beneficial, though it was not met with 
the same alacrity, and arrangements have not yet been 
completed, it is hoped, will not ultimately fail of its pur- 
pose. 

A change has taken place in the government of this 
Association. The office of Foreign Secretary, which was 
created by an amendment of the constitution on the last 
anniversary, having remained vacant for some time in 
consequence of the non-acceptance of the gentleman 
then elected, has been recently filled by the choice of 
Rev. Henry Ware, jr. who had been compelled by the 
circumstances of ill health and absence to resign his 
place as one of the Directors. It was with sincere grief, 
that the Committee acknowledged the necessity of his 
withdrawing from an immediate participation in their 
labors. To no individual is this Association more in- 
debted. While resident abroad, Mr Ware will possess 
opportunities of securing correspondents, that will essen- 
tially aid him in his subsequent duties as Foreign Sec- 
retary. The vacancy in the Board of Directors was 
filled by the election of Rev. Francis Parkman. 

The mention of Mr Ware naturally brings to mind the 
institution to which, if his health should be restored, he 
will in future devote his energies. The Theological 
School at Cambridge merits, both from its design and its 
present excellent condition, the regard of all who desire 
rhat the churches of our land should enjoy the miii- 
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istrations of enlightened and pious teachers. Bj a 
recent increase of instructers and of studies it has been 
enabled to furnish as ample means of improvement as 
any seminary of the same kind in the United States. 

Among the instruments of diffusing the knowledge 
and love of religion, the periodical works patronized by 
Unitarians hold a high rank. The Christian Examiner^ 
always worthy of praise, has by a new arjangement been 
rendered a more general, without becoming a less effi- 
cient, agent in disseminating truth. The Committee 
deem it proper also to take respectful notice of the Christ- 
ian Register, which has lately received an augmenta- 
tion of strength in the editorial department. The Unita- 
rian Advocate, the Teacher's Manual, and the Liberal 
Preacher continue to deserve liberal patronage. 

The Unitarian Book and Pamphlet Society has pursued 
its path of usefulness without noise or ostentation, but 
with advantage to many who are indebted to it for a more 
thorough acquaintance with our opinions and the argu- 
ments on which they rest, than they could else have ob- 
tained. In the two years of the existence of this Society, 
8058 tracts and pamphlets have been issued from its 
Depository. 

A more active correspondence has been maintained 
with England, than in previous years. The letters of 
Unitarians in Great Britain contain expressions of strong 
interest in our affairs. The progress of religious senti- 
ment in America is carefully observed by them, our wri- 
ters are treated with respect, and a disposition is mani- 
fested to strengthen the ties of fraternal sympathy. As 
mdvocates of the same great principles, and equal lovers 
of religious liberty, however we may differ on questions 
of less moment, it is thought to be our duty to cultivate 
towards them feelings of christian affection. The late 
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triumph of justice over prescriptive power, of good sense 
over timid bigotry, and of dispassionate feeling over 
heated prejudice, has called forth in that land, and should 
awaken in ours, sincere delight. 

In Bengal, circumstances have interrupted the services 
that had been undertaken for the direct inculcation of 
Unitarian Christianity. Springs have however been put 
in motion in the higher class of natives, which, it can 
scarcely be doubted, will hereafter produce a wide and 
visible change in the faith of Hindostan. An acquaint- 
ance with the literature of England will be the means of 
religious as well as of intellectual improvement. 

In Madras, William Roberts, a self-educated native, is 
zealously engaged in instructing his countrymen in the 
simple gospel of Christ. It may gratify some to learn 
that, in a letter just received from him, he speaks of his 
intention to translate into Tamul the second tract of the 
first series published by the Association, entitled, " One 
Hundred Scriptural Arguments for the Unitarian Faith.'' 
Having thus presented a sketch of their proceedings, 
and of prominent facts belonging to the occasion, the 
Committee close their Report with the hope, that the topics 
suggested will afford matter not only for useful thought, 
but for a free and earnest discussion. Such discussion 
they desire should characterize the present meeting. 
This anniversary may be made highly beneficial by exci- 
ting the minds of those, who prize the same gospel of 
tiuth and peace, and desire that it should " have free 
course and be glorified.*' The effect is not confined 
to this ^evening nor to this city. An impulse is given 
that is felt widely, and from these meetings the Com- 
mittee anticipate that no inconsiderable benefit will re- 
sult in future years* 

All which is respectfbllj submitted. 
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FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 



The American Unitarian Association met for the 
transaction of business in the Berry street Vestry, on 
Tuesday, 25th of May, 1830, and were called to order 
by the President, at half past six o'clock, P. M. 

The record of the proceedings at the last anniversary 
was read. The Treasurer's Statement was read and 
accepted, his Report in full having been placed on the 
file» of the Executive Committee. 



Boston, Mat 25, 1830. 

To the Executive Committee of the ) 
American Unitarian Association, 5 

Gentlemen, — I herewith submit my Account with 
the Association for the year ending this day, an interest 
account to the 31st instant, and a statement of the Re- 
ceipts and Expenditures for the past year. Of the pre- 
sent balance in the Treasury, the sum of $205,95 be- 
longs to the fund for the support of a Missionary to the 
poor of this city, and $926,95 can be appropriated to 
such objects of the Association as you may direct. 

Respectfully, 

Henrt Rice, Treasr, 



Statembnt of the Receipts and Expenditures of 

THE American Unitarian Association, from 

Mat 26, 1829, to Mat 25, 1830. 

RECEIPTS. 

« 

Balance in the Treasury, May 26, 1829, - $1457 68 

Received from Auxiliary Associations, - 507 55 

" Individual Subscribers, - 107 00 ' 

" Gray and Bowen, for Tracts 

sold, - -_ . - 277 05 

" Rev. E. B. Hall, amount re- 

ceived by him for preach- 
ing while on a mission for 
the Association, - - 6 00 

« * Ladies of several Unita- 

rian Societies, for the 
sopport of a missionary 
to the poor of the city of 

Boston, - - - 876 75 
Interest allowed by Treasurer for money in 

his hands, 71 72—1846 07 

$3303 75 

* Second Church, $50 00 

Church in Brattle Square, - - - 115 00 

King's Chapel, 50 00 

Twelfth Congregational Church, - 85 75 
Chauncy Place Church, - - - - 41 00 
Federal Street Church, - - - - 204 00 

West Church, 86 00 

New South Church, 159 00 

New North Church, 45 00 

Purchase Street Church, - - - - 41 00 

$876 75 



EXPENDITURES. 

Paid Rev. J. D. Green for preaching 

in Cincinnati, Ohio, 25 00 

" « E. B.Hail, " missionary 

services, - - 20 00 

" "J. Pierpont, " preaching 

in Cincinnati, - 50 00 

" •* S. A. Barnard " missiona- 

' ' ry services in Maine, 40 00 

" " I. B. Peirce for aid in min- 
istry at Trenton, N. Y. 50 00 

" " A. Bigelow for preaching 

at Rochester, N. Y. 30 00 

'< For aid of Unitarian preaching at 

Hartford, Conn. - - 20 00 



it 


For printing Tracts, 


235 00 
964 28 


u 


" opening &c. Church, 


- 4 75 


ii 


" advertising, 


- 5 14 


(( 


" collecting. 


- 4 24 


u 


" writing for Secretary, 


- 10 00 


u 


" hlank book. 


- 3 00 
27 13 



'* Gray & Bo wen, salary as Gen. Agents, 144 44 

« Rev. Dr. Tuckerman, salary, - - 800 00 

-.$2170 85 

Balance in the Treasury, 25th May, 1830, - 1132 90 

$3303 75 



Boston 25th Mat, 1830. At the request of the Executive 

Committee of the American Unitarian Association, we have 

examined the Accounts of the Treasurer, have' compared 

them with his vouchers, and found the same correct. 

(Signed) Thomas Tarbell, ) ^ ,.^ 

John Clark, > 

1* 



The officers of the Association for the ensuing year 
were then chosen. Rev. Mr Sullivan, of Keene, N. H., 
and Mr Abel Adams, of Boston, were appointed to col- 
lect votes. [See List of Officers.] 

The Association adjourned to meet in the Federal 
Street Church. 

The meeting was opened in the Church at 7 o^clock, 
Dr Bancroft presiding. The house was crowded. Af- 
ter the singing of the Te Deum, prayer was offered by 
the Rev. Dr Gray, of Roxbury. The Report of the 

Executive Committee was read by the Domestic Sec- 
retary. 



FIFTH ANNITAI. REPORT 

OF THE 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The fifth Bnniversary assemble^ the members of this 
Association under circumstances of peculiar promise to 
the great interests for which they are united. After 
presenting, in obedience to their duty as officers of this 
Society, a sketch of their proceedings during the last 
year, the Executive Committee will offer some state- 
ments by which they hope to show the justice of this re- 
mark. 

Convinced by an observation of five years that the 
means of disseminating correct religious opinions, that 
i» at once the most effectual and the least liable to ob- 



jection, is the circulation of tracts, they have giveirto 
this their special attention ; and v/ithin the last year 
have adopted two measures of some importance. Tiie 
first series of tracts U now continued monthly, and may 
be regarded as a Unitarian periodical, which, alike by 
the regularity of its publication and the value of its con- 
tents, will satisfy the wishes of subscribers. A third 
series has been proposed, and pressing occupation only 
prevented the issue of the first number before this time. 
It will be commenced immediately. It will be confined 
to biography of Unitarians distinguished for their services 
or their characters, and while exhibiting the efficacy 
of our faith in examples drawn from real life, will afibrd 
instruction and virtuous incitement to the reader. Four 
numbers, published at intervals of three months, will 
make a volume, worthy of a place in our libraries, and 
permanently valuable. The members of the Association 
will not be entitled to this series by virtue of their sub- 
scription; its continuance, therefore, will depend on the 
sale, which again will be determined by the desire 
that may be felt to possess a course of profitable and in- 
teresting works. — The publication of the second series of 
tracts was suspended, and has been only lately resumed, 
as the belief that a series, cheaper in price and more sim- 
ple in character than the first series, would be popular, 
has not been confirmed. A tract of this kind will how- 
ever be occasionally issued. Since the last anniversary 
eleven new tracts have been printed, and new editions 
of four others. 

The agency was transfered last September to Messrs 
Gray and Bowen, whose interest and activity have given 
a new impulse to this branch of our operations. Soon 
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afler their appointment other business led Mr Gray to 
undertake a journey through the southern and western 
States, from which he has just returned, having spent 
seven months in a tour, along the Atlantic coast, thence 
to New Orleans, and by the Mississippi and the Ohio 
to lake Erie, and thence across the state of New York. 
Through this whole route he made it one of his principal 
objects to establish agencies and depositories, in which 
he was very successful. Our publications will now be 
regularly transmitted to every part of our country. Mr 
Gray also collected on his journey a great amount of in- 
formation, and brought home a strong conviction that 
the means of reading and hearing what Unitarian Chris- 
tians believe alone was wanted to work a great change, 
or rather to call forth an expression of sentiment al- 
ready existing, in the minds of the people in most of the 
places which he visited. 

Some appropriations have been made for the support 
of Unitarian preaching — in Maine, in Connecticut, in 
the western part of New York, and in Ohio. In some in- 
stances, these appropriations have enabled a missionary 
to -visit various places, and in others they have been de- 
signed to assist members of particular societies in main- 
taining regular worship. The Committee do not deem 
it impertinent in them to express their views on this 
subject. Aware that this Association has raised its 
voice against measures, the tendency and effect of 
which are to sow discord in parishes, and to create 
churches whose strength shall be in the inverse ratio of 
their number, they have cautioned those persons who 
have been in their employment, against an intrusion 
upon the ecclesiastical order or the domestic harmony 
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of a place. They do not encourage the wish of diieaf- 
fected or aggrieved individuals to hear a diiferent kind 
of preaching from that to which they have been accus- 
tomed, until they have legally organized a religious so- 
ciety; nor do they advise that this step be taken till there 
shall be a reasonable persuasion of an ability to support 
public worship. The multiplication of religious societies 
which must depend upon foreign aid for support is an 
evil, that is not compensated by the greater satisfaction 
the members find in listening to teachers whose senti- 
ments they approve; for such reliance is precarious, the 
assistance is often inadequate to the wants of the peo- 
ple, and the ministry is in danger of becoming a feeble 
instrument, weakened if not degraded by the circum- 
stances under which it is exercised. Where, however, 
small societies are f(»rmed, it is important that they 
should pursue their objects in the manner best adapted 
to promote their own spiritual comfort, and yet to pre- 
vent or allay unkind feeling in their respective towns. 
In cities and populous towns, the evils that accrue 
from division of .small parishes are not felt, and in these 
places there can be no objection to Unitarian preaching, 
under circumstances calculated to secure attention and 
respect. Even here, however, it is unwise to rest on 
the hope of assistance from abroad. Let each society 
attempt no more than it has within itself the ability to 
accomplish, and more will be done, while the inconve- 
nience and disappointment to which we are now some- 
times exposed, will be avoided. These are general 
principles, the force and application of which may be 
qualified by circumstances, but of their correctness, as 
general principles, the Committee entertain no doubt. 
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The Domestic Mission established in this citjr under 
the patronage of this Association, has continued to be a 
means of great good. The ministry at large in Boston 
is now sustained by four clergymen of different denom* 
inations, and though we do not claim the honor of 
taking the first step towards this result, it is not doubt- 
ful that the success of Dr Tuckerman's labors, and the 
proof they afforded of the practicability and excellence 
of the plan, recommended it to other friends of the poor. 
His services the last year have been interrupted only 
by the frequent debility of a frame unequal to the 
exertions which his office imposes. Two semi-annual 
Reports have been published, the latter of which is par- 
ticularly valuable. We regard this ministry as among 
the great blessings of our city. We believe, that as an 
auxiliary to the police, and as a preventive of crime, it 
might even be supported at the public expense, and that 
as a source of relief, and comfort, and hope to the chil- 
dren of poverty, and to others who have fallen from a 
better condition, its benefits cannot be described. 

Correspondence has been maintained with persons in 
different parts of the country. Information has been 
gathered from the north, the ^centre, the south, and the 
west, and in return we have sent sometimes our sym*- 
pathy, sometimes our preachers, and sometimes our 
tracts. Of these, a considerable amount have occasion- 
ally been placed in the hands of individuals, for gratui- 
tous distribution. 

Our foreign correspondence has been conducted with 
some activity, but we have had occasion to regret the 
absence of our Foreign Secretary. On his return, more 
frequent communication will take place between us and 
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our brethren abroad. From the British Association, 
we have received expressions of fraternal regard. No- 
thing of peculiar interest has occurred in England, but 
in Ireland opinion has assumed a tone that augurs much 
good. The cause of religious truth and liberty has been 
espoused by numbers, and advocated with an earnestness 
and power worthy of their purpose. Never has Irish 
fervor been kindled from a holier fire, and never has 
Irish eloquence poured itself forth in nobler strains. — 
Our tracts have been read with approbation in Eng- 
land, and in March, an order was received from the 
Western Unitarian Society, for one hundred copies of 
most of those which we had published. 

On the continent of Europe, we have been informed 
that there are indications of the progress of rational 
views of Christianity. But it must be slow, when 
obliged to overcome the intellectual and moral dark- 
ness, the social and religious disadvantages, and the 
force of prescription, under some of which evils all the 
countries of continental Europe labor, and by all of 
which some of them are oppressed. 

No change by which the condition of Christian Uni- 
tarianism in Calcutta would be affected, has occurred 
since our last Report. From William Roberts, the na^ 
tive teacher near Madras, gratifying intelligence has 
been received. He is preparing his sons to assist and 
succeed him in the ministry, and the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association have under- 
taken to educate one of them in England. 

The receipts and expendilures of the past year, and 
the present state of the funds of the Association, are ex- 
hibited in the statement of the Treasurer. 
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In regard to the resources of the Association, the 
Committee must repeat the suggestion which they have 
made in former Reports. Our dependence must be on 
auxiliaries. The attempt to collect the subscriptions 
of individuals is pronounced by the Treasurer tedious, 
difficult, and almost fruitless. The expense is great, 
and the inconvenience such as to dissuade the Commit- 
tee from using this means of augmenting their funds. 
It is through auxiliaries alone that the treasury can be 
enabled to meet the demands made on it. It is on them 
alone that the Committee can rest their calculations re- 
specting the ability of the Association to satisfy -the 
wants of the land. The people are thirsting for in- 
struction. They call to us to give it to them from the 
press and from the pulpit — in the silent pamphlet, and 
through the living teacher. We cannot refuse them 
without a pang keener than his who. is obliged to see 
bodily want that he cannot relieve. Here are the wants 
of the mind, its immortal wants, lifting up the cry for 
help. For the sake of that charity, which is tiiQ best of all 
forms of this best of graces, by their love for the souls 
of men, we entreat our brethren to have compassion on 
the needy. We ask them to give us the means of chris-. 
tian benevolence, and we not only remind them of out; 
divine Master's words, that * it is more blessed to give 
than to receive,' but we show them how they may make 
the very act of contribution an occasion of self-improve- 
ment. The Committee have recently published some 
remarks, the object of which is to present a plan by 
which the local interests of a society, and the interests 
of this Association, may be combined. This tract has 
been widely distributed, and they cannot forbear to 
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press its suggestions 'upon the notice of their friends. 
They think the time has come when they may say that 
it is their belief that the existence of an auxiliary in 
every Unitarian society^ would promote the welfare of 
that society scarcely less than it would benefit this As- 
sociation; while, if these auxiliaries should be formed 
and maintained, nothing that we foresee could prevent 
the wide, and free, and fair dissemination of our faith. 

Having thus reviewed our bwn proceedings, we shall 
exhibit, in as brief a compass as will allow distinctness 
to the several objects, a view of the present state and 
resources of Unitarian Christianity in thi^ country. 
We have taken some pains to collect the facts which 
we shall use, and though some of the statements may 
not be perfectly correct, and some of our conclusions 
may be precipitate, yet we shall offer nothing for which 
we do not think we have sufficient authority. 

The Unitarians of the United States may be arranged 
under four divisions. The first includes the Christians, 
who sprang up almost contemporaneously, yet without 
any knowledge each part of the other, in* New Eng- 
land and in the Southwestern States, being principally 
in the latter region seceders from the Presbyterians and 
Methodists, and in the former from the Baptists. This 
denomination has rapidly increased, not only in the 
East and the West, but in the Middle States and in 
Canada. They are zealous advocates of spiritual lib- 
erty, and are generally, though not unanimously. Unit- 
arians. Every week swells their numbers; their min- 
isters are earnest and laborious preachers; they support 
three or four periodicals; their operations have been 
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confined principally to the uneducated part of the conf^ 
munitj; but they are acquiring a strength which must 
soon give them an influence on public sentiment. 

The Universalists, with but few Exceptions, form the 
second division. They believe in the inferiority of Je- 
sus Christ to the Father; but most of them differ fromr 
us essentially in regard to the consequences of sin. 
This sect has grown very much within a few years, and 
has its own periodicals and ministerial conferences. 

A third division embraces those persons who, from 
whatever cause, have been prevented from avowing their 
faith in Unitarian Christianity, but are in heart its dis- 
ciples. Many such persons, we have reason to believe^ 
are in the land. Some of them need encouragement 
and sympathy, others are so situated that they may 
think a profession of their belief would be productive of 
more evil than good; and still more cherish our opin- 
ions, having drawn them from scripture and matured 
them in their own thoughts, without knowing that they 
harbored the heresy of Unitarianism ; for how could 
they know it, when the system which was held up for 
their abhorrence, with this name branded on its fore- 
head, bore no resemblance either to their faith or to 
ours. Many instances have come to our knowledge of 
individuals thus situated, who, afler hearing a fair ex- 
position of our belief, have declared that they had long 
been Unitarians. 

The last division is composed of those who are form- 
ed into Unitarian Congregational societies. To this 
class belong the members of this Association, and to 
them we shall now confine our remarks. 

In the beginning of this Report it was said, that w« 
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meet under circumstances of peculiar encouragement. 
Since the last anniversary, thirteen ordinations and in- 
stallations have taken place, and the days are appointed 
for four more. Besides which, the number of vacant 
parishes exceeds the number of candidate preachers in 
the proportion^ of three to two; several new societies 
have been formed, and others have become Unitarian. 
The present number of Unitarian Congregational socie- 
ties in Masssachusetts is 147, of which 118 are supplied 
with ordained ministers; in Maine, 12 societies, 8 min- 
isters; in New Hampshire, 11 societies, 10 ministers; 
in Vermont, 3 societies, 1 minister; in Rhode Island, 
2 societies, 2 ministers; in Connecticut, 2 societies, 1 
minister. 

Total in New England, 177 societies, 140 ministers. 

In the other States of the Union the Congregational 
societies are few, but they have been gathered in most 
instances by Unitarians ; who have five societies in 
New York with three ministers, five in Pennsylvania 
with two ministers, one in the District of Columbia, and 
one in each of the states of Maryland, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Kentucky and Ohio. 

Total of Congregational Unitarian societies in the 
United States 193; of settled ministers 147. 

While the increase of societies in New England has 
been greater than could be supplied with constant preach- 
ing, the churches at a distance are — with a single ex- 
ception, where the house has been closed for want of a 
preacher, — in a better condition in regard to temporal 
affairs than they were a year ago; and so far as an inter- 
est in public worship, a devotion to the truth, and a life 
of practical piety are evidences of spiritual prosperity. 
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we have reason to rejoice with them; for ^ walking in the 
fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of a holy spirit, thej 
have been multiplied.' 

The developement of opinion m the Western States 
deserves special mention. In our last Report it was 
stated that a society had been formed in Cincinnati, the 
key to the whole valley of the Mississippi. In the 
course of the last autumn, Rev. Mr Pierpont o{ this 
city lipent some time in Cincinnati, and extended bis 
visit to Kentucky and Missouri. During this journey he 
ha'd frequent opportunities of ascertaining the desire of 
the people to be instructed in a rational faifh, and the 
necessity of inculcating simple views of religion that 
they might be saved from scepticism, or indifference, or 
even contempt and warfare against religious institutions. 
Mr Pierpont preached in Xouisville, and in St Louis^ 
by request, iemd the gospel which he preached was heard 
gladly, both by the common people and by men of intel- 
ligence and influence. At Louisville a Unitarian soci- 
ety has since been formed, and at Cincinnati a church 
has just been dedicated. The impressions of other 
gentlemen, who have visited these States, are such as 
must have been produced by a discovery of the wants 
and wishes of the inhabitants ; wants which Unitarian 
Christianity alone can satisfy, and wishes which look to 
us for the means of gratification. 

In the western part of the State of New York, oppor- 
tunities have been presented for planting our faith in 
minds eager to recleive it, of which the Committee have 
been unable to avail themselves. The society in Roches- 
ter, repeatedly disappointed in their hope of fixing among 
them a minister, still continue their exertions^ The 
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violent means pursued to give religious sentiment a pre- 
ponderance over error and worldliness, have produced 
a reaction, which it is exceedingly important to control, 
lest it should leap the barriers of christian faith and 
social order. We cannot indeed express our anxiety for 
those portions of our Union, where society ha^ not y«t 
fallen into regular habits of thought, from the waves of 
feeling and passion which belong to recent settlement. 
We regard these fields as full of promise for the Chris- 
tian laborer, teeming as they are with new life, but from 
their very fertility liable to be covered with the tares.of 
the evil one. 

• - » 

Having given what we conceive to be a just view of 
the state of Unitarianism in our country, we proceed to 
notice the resources which it has for a wider' diffusion of 
its principles. Independently of its intrinsic excellence 
and of the impulse which it may receive from the vir- 
tues and the prayers of its disciples, it possesses certain 
exterior and incidental means of dissemination; audits 
progress may be greatly accelerated by a judicious use 
of these means* They are its benevolent associations, 
its periodical and other publications, and its preachers. 
A few words will exhibit the present condition of each 
of these means. 

The societies which make the diffusion of Unitarian 
Christianity their sole object, are, besides our own, 
these five. The Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, Piety and Charity, was established — by 
Emerson, Buckminster, Kirkland and others, among 
the dead and the living, whose names are dear to us, — 
for the purpose of printing cheap religious books. They 
redeemed the pledge they gave in their constitution, 
2* 
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by the suGeesMve numbers of the Christian Monitor. 
For some years this society has been inactiye, bat it 
has a coniderable fund, and is intending to resume 
its operations. 

The Evangelical Missionary Society was originally 
formed in the counties of Worcester and Middlesex for 
the purpose of affording aid to feeble churches. This 
society has been very useful, and continues by its annual 
appropriations to sustain many who might without its 
aid despond. 

The hope is entertained that in future years these two 
societies will unite with this Association in the ceJebra'* 
tion of their anniversaries. 

The Society for the Promotion of Christianity in India 
has valuable funds at its disposal, and when a proper 
opportunity shall occur, its officers will be ready to foI-> 
low the intimations of Providence. 

The Unitarian Book and Pamphlet Society, though it 
has been in operation only three years, has done exten- 
sive good. While it is independent of this Association^ 
it cooperates with it most effectually, and as the dis- 
tributor of our tracts, and the pioneer of our missionaries, 
its aid is every year seen to be more important. 

The Boston Sunday School Society has been bnt par- 
tially successful in that branch of its operations which 
consists in publishing juvenile books, in consequence of 
embarrassments, which will soon be removed. In other 
respects it has been eminently useful ; in drawing at- 
tention to the subject of Sunday schools by its circulars, 
in strengthening the interest felt in this subject by its 
annual jcelebrations, and in quickening the zeal and en- 
lightening the judgment of teachers by its quarterly 
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meetings. The Report read at the last anniversary 
afforded conclusive evidence of its usefulness. Sundaj 
schools, which a few years since, were rare among us, 
are now almost universal, and have become subjects of 
deep regard. 

Our periodical publications, are also five. The Chris- 
tian Register has been conducted the last year with spirit 
and industry. The Unitarian Advocate has passed 
from the hands of its former editor, but has retained its 
character for ability, and practical value. The Christian 
Teacher's Manual has also appeared in a new series, 
but is supported by the same talented and judicious wri* 
ters. The Liberal Preacher offers its monthly selection 
from the manuscripts of our living divines; and the 
Christian Examiner, uniting sound literary judgment to 
a fervent spirit of religious inquiry, is exerting an influ- 
ence upon opinions and morals to which it is richly 
entitled. 

The third instrument which we may use for the spread 
of our faith is» the ministry, the institution which Jesus 
Christ himself founded, when he sent forth his apostles 
to preach the everlasting gospel. The age demands an 
intelligent, active, and disinterested ministry. It is more 
important than our words can show, that such a minis- 
try be educated for our churches. We have one Theo- 
logical School, and the Committee do not think the 
slightest exaggeration was used, when it was styled by 
a recent advocate of its claims, ^ the great religious 
eharity of the day.' It stands in the front of those 
institutions which Unitarian Christians should be anxious 
to foster. The ill health of one of the Professors, which 
has obliged him to resign a part of his dutieS| and the 
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absence of another, who was induced to seek a foreign 
climate by the same cause, have been unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, but the school at Cambridge has been, 
since our last meeting, more prosperous than at any 
former period. Nothing could exhibit more clearly the 
importance of this seminary, or the advance of our faith, 
than the facts, that though the Directors established last 
summer a regulation, restraining the members of the 
School from preaching, they ha e been compelled by 
the imperious wants of the churches to suspend the 
operation of the rule in many cases, and that at this 
time several, who if the prescribed term of preparation 
had been observed would now be at Cambridge, are 
ordained clergymen, or are under engagements to settle 
in the ministry. These facts should be known, that 
serious young men, whose desire is for usefulness, may 
enter on a path which is sure to lead them to it, and that 
they, who can give substantial patronage, may enlarge 
the means of education possessed by this School. 

After this sketch of the state and resources of our 
denomination, the Committee will only glance at a few 
reasons for activity and effort, which they think may be 
urged with pertinency at this time; and in doing this, 
they will complete their duty in submitting this Report, 
by adverting to some of the aspects of society about us. 

We regard the extension of our faith as thOigreat 
means of opposing and subverting error in opinion, and 
should therefore use all upright means of giving it 
currency and securing for it favor. There are two 
extremes in error, against each of which Unitarian 
Christianity directs its force, and is in the hand of him 
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who wields it a two edged sword, to cut down with equal 
ease the sophisms of infidelity and the absurdities of 
fanaticism. Within a year or two past some alarm has 
been excited by the efibrts of a few individuals in some 
parts of our country to disseminate the rankest form of 
unbelief^ even to convert this people into a nation of 
atheists. The attempt was too preposterous to be suc- 
cessful, and by its very extravagance and effrontery is 
defeating itself. We are confident that if evangelical 
Unitarianism be preached intelligibly and earnestly — 
and how else can it be preached by one who reverences 
it as the gifl of God — they to whom the advocates of 
infidelity address themselves, will be prepared to repel 
their arguments and to rebuke their sneers. 

Another kind of scepticism is far more dangerous be- 
cause it attacks minds of a higher order. It is often, if 
not in most instances, occasioned by false representations 
of divine truth, and can be supplanted only by showing 
that the religion of the New Testament is not a religion 
of mystery, contradiction or fanatical excess. That infi- 
delity of this character exists in our land, and that it has 
tainted some souls of a noble mould we know, and we 
are anxious that the christian revelation should be pre- 
sented to them in its original beauty, for we believe that 
they would acknowledge its heavenly origin, and em- 
brace it with a cordial faith. 

Towards the other extreme of error, we find the va- 
rious corruptions of the gospel, by which it has been 
despoiled of its simplicity, ai*d arrayed in the poor in- 
ventions of human wisdom. So far as we have been 
able to mark the current of events or to note the changes 
of opinion, it seems to us that error is growing to be 
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ashamed of ita absurdities, though it retains its at- 
tachment to old names. In much of this controversy 
about names, we discern an indication of consciousness 
of improvement. Let this improvement go on silently 
where it cannot advance openly, but as we desire that 
the pure religion of the Saviour of mankind should take 
the place of every error that assumes to be christian, we 
shall be diligent in extending the knowledge of our faith. 

We discover another incitement to this work in the 
tendency of our faith to resist and quell fhe spirit of 
exclusion, which if not checked would sweep the laud as 
with the breath of pestilence. We abhor from our souls 
bigotry, and uncharitableness, and every form and shape 
of spiritual arrogance. We will neither be politicians 
in religion nor religionists in politics. We wiVl worship 
God according to our persuasion of duty, whether others 
call it heresy or not, and let them worship God after the 
manner of their belief, whether we think it right or wrong. 
Unitarian Christianity, as we understand it, and as we 
would diffuse it, is essentially a free faith, giving free- 
dom to those who hold it, and not forging chains for its 
opposers. For this reason we value it, and according 
to our respect for the rights of the mind, our sense of 
the worth of intellectual and religious liberty, and our 
determination to oppose to the last breath every attempt 
to fetter and trammel theological investigation, will be 
the earnestness of our endeavors to disseminate religious 
truth, knowing that where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty. 

Occasionally during the last year, our opinions and 
our friends have been assailed by language as indecorous 
as it was unchristian^ but denunciaticjh has lost its power^ 



fUtid we believe that among those who think us in great 
error, a more just spirit prevails. A party may press 
its measures without regard to propriety or truth, but it 
will be found that they sacrifice also their character 
and gain nothing. Virulence and exclusiveness, if not 
successful in their objects, cover those who use them 
with shame. 

But above all other reasons, we burn with a desire to 
propagate our faith, because we believe that it is the 
great instrument of staying and subduing irreligion. 
It is because Unitarian Christianity is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one who believes it as it ought 
to be believed, that we are chiefly anxious to multiply 
facilities for its progress through the world. We believe 
that our Master, when he ascended to his Father and his 
God, lefl it to carry on the work for which he came, — 
to call sinners to repentance. We believe that he taught 
and suffered, that he might make men partakers of the 
divine holiness, and that the religion which lawfully 
bears his name, must have this for its object and effect. 
Therefore we wish not only ourselves to be followers of 
Christ, but to bring others to walk with us. Therefore 
we would labor to remove every obstacle in the way of 
this faith, and would win others to its love and obedience. 
We see vice and crime, private and public sin, per- 
sonal and social wickedness on every side of us ; the 
moral atmosphere in which we live is not pure. We 
would send the spirit of our religion through it; we 
would hold up to general view those solemn truths and 
affecting revelations and momentous sanctions by which 
the careless may be moved, and the perverse be humbled; 
by which they who are disobedient may be reclaimed, 
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uid they who are in the way of righteousness may be 
animated to perseverance. 

With this estimation of our faith we would not only 
live and die by it, but we would live, and if Providence 
require the immolation, we would die for it. We can 
hardly repress our astonishment when we hear Unitarian 
Christianity reproached as a lax system, as a faith 
deficient in moral power. We can hardly hold our 
peace, when any one who professes to understand it, 
does not perceive its practical and spiritual character. 
These are in our eyes its peculiar features. We are not 
ignorant that the best and the only satisfactory proof that 
we can give to others of its moral efficacy is its influence 
on ourselves. We do not deem it without our province 
to remind our brethren, in the language of an apostle, 
that they who have believed in God should be careful to 
maintain good works. It is said by some who differ 
from us that this belief is not sufHcient to work this 
effect. W^e ask no other faith than that which makes 
the God, whom Jesus Christ revealed, the centre of its 
thoughts and aims; and if we do not show forth the 
power of this faith in our characters, we have not 
learned the alphabet of our religion. 

The world is crying out for truth, and freedom, and 
holiness. These are the three great blessings of man. 
We believe that Unitarian Christianity confers them ail, 
and therefore we labor and pray that it may become 
universal. 

' All which is respectfully submitted. 
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The Report having heen read, Hon. James Savage, 
of Boston, moved that it be accepted, and in support 
of his motion addressed the meeting:* — Mr Presi- 
dent, I move the acceptance of the Report just read. 
I heard it with pleasure. The statements it contained 
are gratifying and encouraging ; they correspond with 
the results of my own observation. I have noticed 
for some years the progress of religious sentiment in 
Boston, and have known something of it in other parts 
of the United States. It is not twenty years since the 
name Unitarian was unknown in this region, or, if 
uttered, was intended fur a reproach, and heard with 
alarm. That time. Sir, has gone by. Many in this 
house can remember when the question was asked, are 
you of the Boston religion, or of the Christian religion ? 
The time for that question has gone by. 

This country presents the best field for Christianity, 
because it is free -^ in its institutions, in the principles 

* The very imperfect manner, in which the addresses are here 
reported, is an occasion of regret, and will cause disappointment 
to the readers. An explanation is also required in justice to the 
|rentlemen who spoke. Afler waiting some days in the hope that 
they would furnish what might be published, which, however, 
their multiplied duties did not allow them (with one or two ex- 
ceptions) to do, a farther delay was occasioned by other engage'- 
ments of the person on whom it fell to report them ; and when, 
afler some time, an attempt was made to prepare the speeches for 
publication from the very brief notes taken at the time, it wai 
found to be impossible to give anything more than an outline of 
the remarks, with an occasional expression, the force or beauty 
of which had caused it to be remembered. It should, therefore, 
be kept in mind, while reading the pages that follow, that only a 
general idea can be obtained from their perusid, of the means of 
gratification enjoyed by those who were present on this evening. 
3 
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of its government, in the wants and habits of the peo- 
ple, — and I doubt not that the time will come when it 
will be shown that the United States have given more 
support to Christianitj than any other land. Here truth 
has opportunity and advantage. Difference of opinion 
andiair discussion bring it out. Let Christians think and 
speak freely, and they will find the truth. I do not profess 
to cherish the expectation which many persons found oa 
the mysterious language of prophecy; but I hope for a 
brighter period; and I believe that the millenial age wiU 
be introduced and will be distinguished by free investi- 
gation. 

In this country we are saved from that great barrier 
to the progress of religious sentiment, a union of Church 
and StateT We do not labor under the ^vils by wbicb 
£urope is oppressed, and to which the Report alluded. 
A connexion between the Church and the State is al- 
ways bad, injurious to the character, and fatal to the 
improvement of the former; for it converts the minister 
into a dependant on an Establishment, it bestows ec- 
clesiastical ofiices bn unsound principles, and it fastens 
a creed on the priests and on the people. 

An Establishment cannot *be erected in the United 
States. It is contrary to the theory on which our po- 
litical existence depends. It would be opposed by the 
feelings of the people. No sect can gain such an as- 
cendancy over all other sects as must precede this result. 
They will watch and restrain one another, and prevent 
any one from augmenting its numbers to the requisite 
degree. Alarm has been expressed of late at the in- 
crease of the Catholic Church; but I apprehend no evil 
from this source. It may have an aptitude to ally itself 
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to civil power; but other divisions of the Christian Church 
have shown a readiness to become the slave or the di- 
rector of government. The Catholic religion will be 
modified by the spirit of our institutions, or it cannot 
prevail. Some persons are troubled at the number of 
^ sects in the land. But sects are useful. They are ^at 
once checks and incitements to each other. Our safety 
lies in their number. Truth will finally be discovered, 
and freedom be secured. 

But, Sir, while we find so much to encourage us in 
this part of the country, we may not forget those at a 
distance. Our sympathy should embrace our brethren 
in other parts of the republic. The Report spoke of 
the Western States. Unitarians there look to the East 
for sympathy and instruction. Light has always pro- 
ceeded from the East. 

The Report alluded to the Theological School. No 
institution yields to this in importance, and its wants in- 
crease with its opportunities of usefulness. From its 
establishment it has ever been dear to my heart. — But I 
will not enlarge on this topic. 

The motion of Mr Savage was then put, and the Re- 
port was accep'ed. 

After a few words from Rev. Dr Bancroft, in which 
he adverted to the evidence furnished in the Report of the 
faithfulness of the Executive Committee, and of the 
claims which they had to the support of their friends^ 

Hon. Richard Sullivan, of Brookline, rose. 

Mr President, the Report having mentioned the 

Theological Institution at Cambridge as among the 

' means relied upon, to diffuse correct and animating 
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views of Christianity, I am happy, as one of the Direct- 
ors of that Institution, to bear testimony to the fact, that 
professedly, and by the express terms of its constitution, 
a liberal plan of study, such as must meet entirely the 
views of this Association, is there established and pur- 
sued. In other theological seminaries — in most per- 
haps, if not all, besides, in the United States, — a creed 
embracing speculative points of doctrine, not fundamen- 
tal in their nature, is made the test of christian charac- 
ter and worthiness ; and notwithstanding that such 
points have divided serious and professing Christians 
for ages, they are upheld and inculcated as essential. 
A scheme, so narrow and exclusive, cannot be in har- 
mony with the spirit of the Gospel. It cannot much lon- 
ger stand against the growing intelligence of mankind. 

It is the aim of those who conduct the theological 
seminary at Cambridge, to free the great truths of re- 
ligion from such associations and connexions as tend 
only to degrade them ; and to call the attention much 
more to what is unquestionable, and of in^nife conse- 
quence for its practical bearing : — insisting only nega- 
tively that things mysterious and far above human com- 
prehension, should not be holden to have a meaning. at 
variance with the benevolence of the Deity. 

The term. Unitarian, though strictly designating a 
class of persons who are contending for a single point 
of doctrine, is in fact applied to those who are uphold- 
ing other religious views also against another class of 
persons, with whom they have been for some time in un- 
willing contention. Unitarians believe that the unfet- 
tered exercise of the mind upon opinions and duties is 
a means^ under Providence^ of bringing upon the worl4 
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the full light of christian knowledge; and that the no* 
tion that what is old, and has been long established, is 
for that reason, as a matter of policy, not to be ques- 
tioned, is a manifest error, at least in our time, and in 
the happy position in which a considerable part of Chris- 
tendom now is, — a position so favorable not only for the 
acquisition of truth, but for giving to it its due value, 
and for making the best use of it. They regard religion 
as a divine rule of conduct ; and instead of appealing 
to the weakness and the fears of men, as. the proper 
mode of approach to obtain a religious influence, they 
dare address the reason and the conscience, and trust 
that deep and effectual impressions may be thus made 
of God, and of their relations to Him, and to the Sa- 
viour, and that an ardent piety and the strongest sense 
of religious obligation may be the fruit of this course. 

It is not however to be concealed, that if, according 
to the christian dispensation, men are to be educated for 
eternity '• — or, in other words, if they are to be led on 
by progressive steps in their religious as in their moral 
attainments, — there is no view of the christian course 
which demands such high qualifications in those who 
are to exercise the regular calling of the ministry. 
Without undertaking to state what are the accomplish- 
ments at which the student should aim, it is quite ap-i 
parent that no one excellence in character and temper, 
no amount and variety of sound learning, and no degree 
of devotedness and zeal in the performance of duty, will 
be useless, Human nature in all its aspecta, and men 
in all conditions, are to be the subjects of unceasing 
efforts in the way of instruction, admonition, and encour- 
ngenient ; and certainly no office in society, the dutiei 

3* . 
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of which are faithfully discharged, can claim a compari- 
8011 in point of importance with that of a minister of the 

gospel. 

It is an object of the christian ministry to lead men 
onward in the progress of truth. Some^ persons arc 
afraid of innovation. This is an oW fear. Bossuet 
lamented the decline of the Catholic religion in England*, 
the progress of things was deplored, while God was leir 
ting in light through the crevices oT the Gothic archi- 
tecture of an established religion, that was rent in all its 
walls. Social and domestic improvement was the con- 
sequence, and such improvement will always be the re- 
sult of inquiry, when properly directed and conducted. If 
however, this spirit. become extravagant or turbulent 
it should be restrained ; and here is another advan- 
tage of an educated and liberal ministry. The pro- 
gress of opinion through the community must be con- 
trolled by enlightened minds, that it may not do harm 
rather than good. Th6 influence of minds disciplined in 
theology is important and powerful. How is it in po- 
litical affairs ? They who have given their attention to 
the science of government are supposed to be more ca- 
pable of guiding its operations than the poorly instructed. 
So it is in religion. They who have made it their study, 
as well as the subject of their experience, will be felt in 
their influence upon the people. 

The claims of the Institution at Cambridge address 
themselves with great force to enlightened and opulent 
Christians. This Institution is now poor ; its accom- 
modations for students are insufficient fef such a num- 
ber as the demand £ot liberal ministers in the community 
requires; the means of instruction afe far short of 
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what they ought to be ; the plan of education which has 
been adopted there cannot be executed at present. For 
want of pecuniary means, the Institution cannot as yet 
send forth young mm into the ministry, as thoroughly 
informed and disciplined for the sacred office as they 
should be to meet all its duties, and to bear with dignity 
all its cares. I conceive that scarcely any degree 
of liberality towards this infant Institution could be 
chargeable with extravagance, and that the patriotic, 
and especially those who l)ave any solicitude for the 
temporal and eternal welfare of the generations to come, 
cannot exercise their munificence better than by con- 
tributing to enlarge the foundations of this School. 

Mr Sullivan was followed by Hon. Joseph Story, of 
Cambridge; who said, he wished also to bear testimony 
in favor of the Theological School in Cambridge. 

I rejoice. Sir, at what I have this evening heard of 
the progress of correct opinion. Unitarianism must 
rest on the intelligence and learning of its advocates. 
It never has been supported by the State; it cannot be, 
for it teaches obedience to duty and to conscience, and 
not to human authority. The influence of the State 
has been unfriendly to it; look to England for examples 
— witness Priestley, with the injuries which he sufiered 
from a mob, and the neglect which he experienced from 
the government. It is not on the civil arm, but on its 
own strength, the intellectual and moral power with 
which it endows its disciple, that Unitarianism must 
place its reliance. 

We do not claim, Mr President, to have found 
all truth; we are seeking it, and for this end make con- 
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st^nt exertions. We do not imagine that we have at- 
tained perfection, or can reach it here; but we would 
open a way, clear from the difRcultics by which we are 
embarrassed, to them who shall come afler us. Can 
we expect that truth will go on without encountering op« 
position? Prejudice will be arrayed against it. JBut we 
have evidences of a better state approaching. Men 
will not longer be ruled by their fears; they demand a 
reason for their faith. Reason is abroad in the world; 
books abound, and are read; religion -will be exam- 
ined freely, and must depend upon its own resources. 
We wish it to stand on no other ground. Men ought 
not to be required to believe what they cannot under- 
stand. Christianity should not, it need not, shrink from 
the severest investigation; it dreads it not. We may 
rejoice that infidelity is open in its attacks upon what 
we deem divine; for we can meet it with fair argu- 
ment. Unitarians have the strongest motives and the 
most effectual instruments for opposing infidelity. 

I feel no alarm at any progress that may be made 
by the Romish Church in this country. ' That Church 
must adapt itself to the character of our institutions 
and people; its principles will be moderated to meet 
the circumstances of its situation in the United States ; 
its clergy will bow to the authority of truth. I have 
no fear for Protestantism, i The Bible, and the Bible 
only, is the religion of Protestants :' — this maxim will 
be our safeguard. We profess to bring opinions and 
practices to the test of reason. Our fathers reasoned 
themselves into Protestantism, and we cannot reason 
ourselves out of it. 
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With these views of the nature and condition of our 
faith, I cannot but feel a deep interest in a seminary, 
which, having for its object the preparation of intelligent 
defenders of this faith, encourages free investigation, 
and a single love of truth. This feeling is strengthened 
bj a recurrence to the example of our Puritan ances- 
tors. The Pilgrims, Sir, when they landed on these 
shores, first built for themselves dwellings, then they 
directed their thoughts to the institutions of religion, 
and then to the means of educating a pious and liearned 
ministry. I repeat their own words; they would have 
^ a pious and learned ministry.' A noble sentiment! 
Does it not speak from the grave to us ? Do we not 
need to regard it? are we -perfect? do we know all 
truth ? Is there no rubbish to be cleared away ? Will 
posterity claim nothing of us? We must follow the ex- 
ample of the Puritans; we must adopt their maxim. Let 
us have a pious and learned ministry. Let us then, Sir, 
cherish the Theological School at Cambridge. ** 

What is the present state of this School? What has 
been its state? We can compare the means now 
enjoyed for theological education at Cambridge with 
those which were possessed there a few years ago. 
Then but f^w graduates remained to pursue their studies, 
under the comparative disadvantages of a residence at 
the College; now forty five names appear on the theolo-> 
gical catalogue. Still, what are the means that may 
at present be used to secure the objects of the in- 
stitution ? Its progress has been rapid, but it has 
struggled against circumstances, which still depress it. 
The funds of Harvard College are appropriated to the. 
9upport of its literary departments. Mr Ware^ for 
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whofie eetabliehmept at Cambridge exertions were suc- 
cessfully made a year or two since, and on whose ac- 
count sufficient funds were raised to found a proA^ssor- 
ship, has been obliged to visit £urope, and is still de- 
tained there, by sickness. Meanwhile, the avails of this 
foundation have been so diminished, that the salary has 
already decreased. Professor Norton has been com- 
pelled by ill health to relinquish a large part of his du- 
ties. Dr Ware, one of the most able and faithful of in- 
structers, is occupied by his engagements in the Col- 
lege. An assistant to Mr Norton is absolutely neces- 
sary, but so narrow are the resources of the School, that 
an insufficient salary only can be offered. What then, 
Mr President, 1 repeat, is the condition, and what are 
the prospects of this School? of (he only Unitarian and 
catholic seminary for the education of young men for 
the ministry? It has received less patronage than other 
similar institutions. Turn to Andover, and see the ap- 
paratus of means for theological education, its libe- 
rally endowed professorships, its buildings, its library. 
The Cambridge School has risen without these helps; 
it has been sustained by the talents and efforts of its 
professors. Our wonder is, not merely that it has done 
80 much, but that, under its circumstances of discour- 
agement, it has done anything. 

Mr President, shall this School fall? Will our com- 
munity see it decline? Three things are indispensable 
to the prosperity of such an institution. It must be sup- 
plied with professors; it must possess the means of 
bringing together you g men; and it must afford them 
facilities in finishing their education. We must have 
|>rofessors, talented aud learned men, if we would have 
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a learned ministry. Whoni will jbu ask to fill th^s« 
offices? Shall these duties be imposed upon our cler- 
gy? upon those who are already overburthened with 
labor? I need not cite the examples of health and life 
sacrificed to the toils and excitements of the clerical 
office, in this place. Shall we then ask gentlemen to 
give themselves wholly to the services of the professor's 
chair, upon a stipend inadequate to their necessary 
wants? Will you urge them to unite learning with 
poverty, when, too^ this alliance must be perpetual? 

Students also must be collected and kept together, 
that they may act on one another. The grapple of 
mind with mind is necessary to intellectual strength. 

And, finally, you must enable the students to acquire 
the elements of theological learning — the elements, I 
say, for ten lives would be required to get a full know- 
ledge. Young men should not bo hurried into the 
ministry; they should not enter on its labors with imma- 
ture minds; for either they will be soon worn out, and 
will die, in the attempt to keep up with the demands of 
the age, or they will be discouraged, and sink into in- 
difference. 

I might add much more on this subject. But I said 
more than I intended in my introductory remarks. I 
can only hope that this School will be sufficiently pa- 
tronized. 1 do not look with hostile feelings on other 
institutions for a similar purpose. No, Sir. I rejoice 
in the learning of other sects; I admire their earnest- 
ness. Let them be earnest; but, Sir, let them avoid 
calumny. We may all be earnest, without violating 
truth or justice. 
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At the close of Judge Story's remarks, Rbv. John 
PiERpoNT) of Boston, offered a resolution in these 
words: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association, the 
country lying west of the Alleghany Mountains, pre- 
sents a field for missionary labors, peculiarly interest- 
ing and encouraging to Unitarian Christians. 

Mr Pierpont observed, that he had lately returned 
from a visit to the part of the country to which this reso- 
lution pointed, and having in some measure acted as a 
missionary employed by this Association, he would em- 
brace this opportunity, though not without reluctance, 
to give some account of what he had done and had seen. 
Having passed down the Ohio to its junction with the 
Mississippi, and up the latter river to the Missouri, he 
had become acquainted with the wants and feelings of 
the people. He had preached again and again, yet 
only when he was asked to preach ; and had been heard 
by large and attentive audiences. 

I was convinced, Mr President, (he continued,) that 
the truth should be preached in that region distinctly 
and definitely. My own experience showed me that the 
more plainly Unitarianism is propounded, the more 
gladly it will be received. It never should be muffled, 
it needs no disguises — it is more beautiful in itself than 
it can be made by any attire. I found, moreover, a gen- 
eral desire for Unitarian preaching. Even after the 
attraction of novelty had ceased, the crowded church, 
the profound attention, the continued and repeated de- 
sire to hear such preaching, were the evidences given 
of the degree in which it was prized. 
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Society in the Western country is marked by strong 
features, and in the peculiar character of the people I 
discovered reasons and facilities for the spread of Unita- 
rian Christianity. They are direct and prompt in their 
intellectual movements — they go straight forward to 
an object, and they go right about their work. Now, 
Sir, Unitarian ism is exactly fitted to this class of 
minds. They are farther distinguished by intellectual 
activity and energy. Freedom of j'eligious inquiry 
is encouraged. They will examine and understand 
and appreciate our faith. There society is full of 
mental action. It is not there as it is here, whore 
controversy has been carried on for twenty years, till it 
is known where every one stands. Here the work is 
done. But there interest on these subjects is of recent 
growth; there the work is to be done, the struggle and the 
battle of the mind for truth. Unitarianism is suited to 
meet the exigencies of such a state of society. Chris- 
tianity is not a religion for a dormant world. It acts on 
two classes of minds, — one composed of men who will 
let others think for them, and the other of those who 
will think for themselves; the latter will be Unitarians, 
the former should be Catholics. 

I do not wonder at the alarm expressed by Orthodox 
Christians at the progress of Romanism. The mind accus- 
tomed to the shackles of Orthodoxy will easily yield to the 
authority of the Romish Church. The fact, I conceive, is, 
that we are tending towards a division into two great sects, 
Catholics and Unitarians. In the West they will have a 
reason for the faith which they embrace. Intelligent men 
there must become either Unitarians or Deists. They 
cannot acknowledge such a God as Calvinism offers them^ 
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while Nature by its iropreMive teaching, in the midst of 
which they dnrell, guides their adoration to One, whom £ 
do not hesitate to saj, it is better that they should worship. 

Mr President, in the West everything in the physi- 
cal world is large and vigorous. It is so with the mind; 
and when in their forests I saw the huge oak encircled 
and sustained by the giant vine, I could not but think 
of the need which the strong minds, of that region had, 
to be embraced by the vine of Calvary, which might 
uphold them in the hour of calamity and death. 

Since my return, I have received letters, soliciting 
tracts, and asking for preachers and books. Sir, we 
cannot but feel an interest in this people; and if we feel 
it, we shall wish, as we ought, to express it 

Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, of Salem, ofiered the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That earnest and persevering efibrts, through 
the medium of the pulpit and the press, to disseminate 
rational, practical and liberal views of Cbristiaaity, 
are the most suitable means to arrest the progress of 
infidelity, and to confirm the influence of religion in 
honest and candid minds. 

Mr Phillips said that he responded cordially to the 
congratulations which had been tendered upon the in- 
teresting and encouraging circumstances that were con- 
nected with the return of the anniversary. He deemed 
it auspicious that the progress of the Association had 
illustrated its proper character, having been moderate 
and gradual, rather than sudden and rapid, and in this 
view appearing to be the fruit of inquiry and refltxtion, 
and not the result of pi^rty excitement or of local or per- 
sonal influences. 
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But it is to be borne in mind, that our progress, how- 
ever cheering, is but barely commenced — that the field 
of labor is only partially explored — that opportunities of 
exertion are multiplied with- the means — that the influ- 
ence and reputation already acquired create a responsi- 
bleness to be requited only by increasing efforts, perse- 
vering industry, and more liberal appropriations, on the 
part of each and all of us, of time and of money. This 
Association, realizing the expectations of its founders, 
has become the •American ^ssociiUiony and to it Unita- 
rians, from all sections of our country, are looking for 
advice, for encouragement, and for relief. The ' log 
house beyond the mountains ' is the repository of our 
tracts — upon the Western waters, and in the Western 
wilds, is heard the voice of our preachers; — our doc- 
trines, thus disseminated, have found a ready access 
to the open minds and warm hearts, instinctively at- 
tached to a simple faith, who deprecate, as the chief 
evils of their otherwise privileged condition, the inroads 
of superstition, bigotry, and intolerance. Our influence 
in the various spheres of humbler duty at home is also 
perceptible, in the success that has attended the preach- 
ing of the gospel to the poor; in .the prevalence of a 
spirit of inquiry, that prompts men to trust to their hon- 
est convictions in the formation of their religious opin- 
ions; in the increasing respect for religion and its insti- 
tutions among the intelligent and educated; and in the 
concurring testimonials from every class and condition 
in society, to the efficacy of Unitarian Christianity in 
imparting divine light and aid amidst the varied vicissi** 
tudes of earthly existence. 
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In a nKMt important sense, therefore, in reviewing^ 
our exertions at home and at a distance, an appeal lies 
from the past to the present and the future; and this is the 
occasion, — not so much for boasting of services which 
fall vastly short of our opportunities and means, of what 
we had proposed to ourselves, and of what had been 
reasonably expected by others, as — for deliberation, for 
counsel, and for a renewed pledge of our efforts to the 
promotion of that great cause of truth and virtue, which, 
upheld and blessed of God, is still to be carried forward 
by human agency, and will prosper only in proportion 
to our conviction of its importance, and our devotion to 
its accomplishment. 

To insure success of the right sort in. what we have 
•undertaken, our measures should be well conceived and 
carefully executed. We profess to be ratiunal and /t6e- 
ral Christians, and we set a high value upon the practi' 
col if^uence of religious t^entiments; let our policy be 
judicious and enlarged; let instruction and practical im- 
provement, and not display, show, and excitemeat^ be 
the aim of our exertions. 

I'hat measures may be judicious, they should be 
suited to circumstances, and in every instance adapted 
to their particular objects. So diversified are the con** 
tingencies of time and place, that, in determining the 
eourse to be pursued, but few general rules can be re- 
lied upon. Nothing but a recurrence to our actual 
position can show clearly our dangers and our duties; 
and a timely foresight of danger, and a well-grounded 
apprehension of duty, are the only safe guides in the 
path of virtue and usefulness^ 
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What, then, is the situation in which we find our- 
selves? [Mr P. here said, that he should pass over aU 
general considerations and extended views, which he 
would leave to those who enjoy better opportunities of 
observation and reflecti<»n, and should proceed directly 
to a series of remarks, that had been suggested by a fa- 
miliar view of the stngular condition of the community 
at the present moment, and in reference to which he 
had prepared the resolution then under consideration.] 

[Mr Phillips having been requested by the Executive 
Committee, after the meeting, to prepare his remarks 
for publication in this form, complied with their desire, 
and furnished a report of his speech, with considerable 
enlargement, which seemed 'to the Committee to con- 
tain views of such a character and of so great impor- 
tance, as to demand a wide dissemination. They there- 
fore obtained his consent to print them separately, and 
they have appeared as Tract No. 37, of the First Series. 
Any further sketch of Mr Phillips' remarks is therefore 
omitted here.] 

Mr Frederick T. Grat, of Boston, next addressed 
the Chair. 

I rise, Mr President, from a sense of duty. I list- 
ened with great pleasure to the reverend gentleman, 
who spoke in behalf of our friends at the West. Most 
cheerfully do I confirm his remarks respecting their 
wants, and bj your permission, I will trespass upon 
jour patience a few moments, to relate what I have seen 
and heard in a recent tour through the Southern and 
Western States. I was requested by the Committee of 
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tkii Association to see those persons who were desi- 
rous of receiving the tracts, and to ascertain their wish- 
es respecting them. I did not expect lo find a great 
demand for them; but I was mistaken^ as 1 soon dis- 
covered — in New- York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. There are some places that the reverend 
gentleman did not visit, where the subject has been 
greeted with equal interest. 

The Unitarian society in Charleston, S. C. is quite 
flourishing, and the Book and Pamphlet Society con- 
nected with it is effecting great good. The influence 
of 'the pastor of this society is widely felt; it extends far 
into Georgia. 

In Augusta^ Geo. « Tract Society was formed while 
I was there. In Savannah, a meeting was called after 
I left the place, of those who w<;re desirous of receiv- 
ing these publications. At the dedication of the church 
in Augusta, a gentleman was present who lived nearly 
eighty miles in the interior of the State, and who rode 
this distance that he might, as he afterwards remarked 
to me, commune once more with his Unitarian friends. 
The church in this place is small, but quite neat in its 
appearance; the pews have been disposed of, a Sunday 
school has been formed, and the prospects of the soci- 
ety are gratifying, in New-Orleans I was informed of 
another fact in proof of the spread of liberal Christianity. 
It is the custom in that city to let the pews at the be- 
ginning of every year. The minister of the Presbyte- 
rian church had been for some months distinguished by 
the liberality of his preaching, and the lease of pews in 
his chm'ch this year, far exceeded those of previous 
yerars. I saw few ohuroheS| during my absence, filled 
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with a more respectable and attentive audience. Many 
gentlemen with whom I conversed, evinced great inte- 
rest in the Unitarian publications that had recently ap- 
peared in this city, and were quite anxious to procure 
them; as yet, they could obtain but few of them. 

A stronger evidence of the progress of liberal Chris- 
tianity cannot be produced, than the increase of the 
denomination called Christians — a denomination highly 
respected, having among them men of strong minds and 
good talents, who are warmly interested in the cause 
which they advocate. I conversed with very many of 
them in Kentucky, who are exerting a happy influence,' 
and there, as in Indiana, they are constantly adding to 
their numbers. Controversies are o(\en held in the 
court-houses and churches, between them and the Pres- 
byterians, and generally produce good impressions; and 
it is by this means, as much as by any other, that their 
numbers increase so rapidly. A lawyer in Missouri 
told me, that not long since, one of this denomination, a 
farmer, removed into that State from Kentucky, who, 
being challenged to support his views, met his oppo- 
nents at the appointed time, in some public building, and 
by his simple argument produced considerable effect, and 
convinced many who were present. This sect are gen- 
erally composed of the middling class — of those who 
enjoy the love and respect of those around them; and 
addressed, as their discourses and exhortations are, to 
the reasoning faculty, in connexion with holy writ, 
they produce a strong conviction in the free and un- 
shackled mind. 

In Richmond I heard the Rev. Mr Campbell preach, 
and was much pleased* With his explanation of 
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portion of scripture which he selected, and with his sub- 
sequent remarks, which occupied full an hour and ^ 
half, I was highly gratified. lie dwelt upon the sub- 
ject of creeds, which he disliked from their tendency to 
impose restraint, 'to prevent investigation and inquiry, 
and thus to perpetuate error. He was strongly op- 
posed to some of the f.rominent points of Calvinism, and 
his remarks upon the freedom of the miad, inculcating 
perfect charity to all, varied but little from the views so 
frequently 'advocated by Unitarians. I met with two or 
three ministers in Kentucky, who coincide with him in 
opinion, and was pleased with the views they enter- 
tained. There is a large society of this denomination 
in Cincinnati, and thj sect is increasing fast throughout, 
the Western country; it has produced much inquiry^ and 
will effect good. 

An allusion was made, Mr President, in the Report 
read this evening to the Boston Sunday School Society^ 
and as I attach great value to that Society, I cannot 
forbear saying a few words respecting it, particularly as 
its importance has been strongly impressed upon my 
mind during my absence. Its object is, if I mistake 
not, to publish works suitable for Sunday Schools, to 
produce inquiry among the teachers, to afford an op- 
portunity for them to meet together and obtain informa- 
tion that may aid them in imparting religious instruc- 
tion. This, Sir, is highly necessary, as I am more con- 
vinced by an observation of the large number of these 
schools that I have visited. Much improvement is yet 
to be made in this department of teaching, for there is 
far too much done in a mechanical form, too much de- 
pendence upon societies^ too much attention to system. 
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and a less effort on the part of teachers to understand 
and apply their instruction to the particular wants and 
capacities of the pupils. There is too much indoctrin- 
ating, too much fitling the memory with words, instead 
of teaching the children to think and reflect, to question 
and answer. I frequently thought, on my journey, of our 
Sunday Schools in this city, and compared their situation 
with those which I visited in some distant State. I have 
seen the well digested plan in full operation, the cate- 
chisms that have the whole system of a peculiar faith 
fully exhibited; and I have seen the inattentive school, 
and the dull step of the teachers, and the regulnr rou- 
tine prescribed by others at a distance faithfully pur- 
sued. I have seen religious instruction fall lifeless on 
the ear, the mechanical way of proceeding by a fixed 
lesson and the ringing of a bell, and amidst this I have 
looked home. Sir, to a society which calls on its mem- 
bers to seek out plans of their own, and simply circu- 
lates its publications, and requests teachers to examine 
and see if any of them are adapted to their purpose; 
and I find its members investigating every new plan, 
and thus each school varying from every other. And 
what is the result of this course? It is seen in the at- 
tentive school, the fixed eye, the little circle pressing 
nearer their teacher, the cheerful smile of the pupils, 
and the grateful thanks of parents, the hastening to the 
school, and the dread of absence as the greatest pun- 
ishment. I will not enlarge, Sir, on this subject, 
ibr all must expect such a result from an adoption of 
these wide and liberal views; but abroad, believe me, 
Sir, the contrast is indeed apparent. 
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The publications of this Association, Mr President, 
have done ajid are doing great good. There are some 
who fear to assent openly to the views they contain; 
but in miiny cases, the remark of one of the accents will 
apply to them, ^ they say they do not approve of the 
doctrine they advance, but the^yle is so plain and 
elegant they like to read them.' The edition of two 
or throe of the tracts published this year is sold, and I 
have no doubt that it will soon be found by the Kxecu- 
tive Committee that double the number will be disposed 
of. It appears to me from what I have observed, that 
these publications have not had a fair circulation. I 
might give the names of many persons in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky and Ohio, who re- 
marked to me that they would cheerfully and gladly re- 
ceive our tracts and wanted them, but they had no 
means of procuring them, excepting when they or their 
friends came to this city. Agents are now appointed in 
every important place, who can supply the demand, and 
we shall be able to ascertain the extent of their cir- 
culation. These works are helping us more than any- 
thing else, by eradicating prejudice and correcting erro- 
neous, views of Unitarian ism, which exist to a sad degree. 
The ideas abroad respecting it are very strange; many 
inquire if Unitarians read the Scriptures, if they believe 
in the Saviour, if they administer the Communion; and 
yetf while they show this complete ignorance of our faith, 
in too many instances they do not hesitate to condemn 
it. The reverend gentleman who addressed you on the 
condition of the West, was not aware of the pleasure 
he gave while he was there. Not only, Sir, were there 
crowded houses, but the impression made by his preach- 
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ing will not be easily destroyed. It raised the weak, 
gave courage to the timid, and instructed many who 
were ignorant; as an evidence of which I was informed 
that a gentleman who had attended church, remarked 
CD returning home, that he had heard the Rev. Mr 
Pier|K>nt preach, and ' he certainly saw him read in the 
Bible and he did pray! '. 

Amidst the efforts made to disseminate the tracts <9f 
our orthodox friends, I feel no alarm. They will excite 
inquiry and investigation, and this' is what we want.* I 
do not wish to appear as a partisan. I would say to our 
Orthodox friends, go on, — to our Methodist and 
Baptist friends, go on. I cherish the belief that there 
are Christians in every denomination, and that true 
Christians are everywhere the same. But, Mr Pre- 
sident, we cannot but be solicitous for that large por- 
tion of our fellow-citizens, men of respectability, of 
high standing in the community, who not being able 
to believe in Christianity as presented to them, iii 
forms which they think opposed to leason and common 
sense, give it up altogether. I have conversed with 
such men, and while they frankly acknowledged their 
unbelief, they as frankly owned the cause. Wheli I have 
argued with them upon the evidences of Christianity, 
the first point they aimed at, had nothing to do with reli- 
gion, but had been associated with it, by the forms and 
mysteries that man had gathered around it. ' Send us,' 
I have frequently been told, * one who does not preach 
doctrine all the time, one who teaches morality, who 
addresses the understanding — one to whom we can 
listen and derive instruction, and you will find we will 
cheerfully give him support.' To give such men a 
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knowledge of our faith is truly desiraUe, and worthy tS 
effort. 

'When they who now stand forth amidst obloquy nnd 
reproach, who now call to as for assi^ance, shall be 
able to meet together and worship Qod according to the 
dictates of their own consciences, when they have their 
church, and are acknowledged as a society of Chri»- 
Hians, then the hundreds who are behind them will come 
forth and join'theni, — men who are now afraid, fear- 
ing lest the efibrts now made should fail, and they be 
subjected to grt^at reproach. These are the men who 
would be interested in religion, if it were p esented to 
them as more silent in its operation than they gene- 
rally see it, and as nourished in the deep recesses of the 
soul. It is with a special regard to them that I would 
say to the missionary who had drunk deeply of the spi- 
rit 'of Him ' who went about doing good,' — Gro forth 
— prove that it is Christianity and not sectarian views 
that you wish to inculcate, — that it is a correct life as 
well as a sound faith that you would teacb, — that it is 
the first and great command, hvcj which you would instil. 
Thus the moral aspect of our country will be changed, 
and vice and irreligion will fade before the influences of 
pure and undefiled religion. 

Mr Gray was followed by Rev. Andrew Bioe£OW, 
ofMedford. 

He rose, he said, with reluctance, and only in com- 
pliance with request. Aware as he was of the lateness 
of the hour, he should waive the remarks he had in- 
tended to make, a portion of which he was glad to 
find had been anticipated; and only as^ed indulgence 
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wliilst proceeding to glance at a few general topics of 
encouragement, which should stimulate the efforts of 
Unitarians for the dissemination of their faith. 

Mr President, (he continued,) we have animating 
iHQtives for exertion, if we survey the character of our 
doctrine, its spiritual efficacy, and the results, pending 
or in promise, from its henign operations. Unitarian- 
ism with us is no topic of empty speculation. We es- 
teem it the element and essence of the unadulterated 
gospel. 'Tis a faith which possesses vitality, substance^ 
cogency and power. But error is abroad resisting its 
moral influences. Such error we are bound to unmask 
wad confute. 

That the period is coming when the religion of Jesus, 
purified from ail that has debased and defiled it, will 
reign with undisputed and universal ascendancy, we 
know, because God has spoken it. ^ The earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of the Lord.' The sooner the 
redemption of truth shall be accomplished, the speedier 
will be its triumphs in the world. That redemption 
must be ^fiected by human instrumentality; and the 
means which God has given us for the furtherance of 
the work, we should sedulously employ. They entail a 
responsibility upon us, which we may not, cannot, shake 
off. Let us as individuals and in our associate capaci- 
ty, and let the friends of our cause far and wide, apply 
a holy zeal to the task of evangelic reform, and Chris- 
tianity will break forth in the divine simplicity and love- 
liness of its native truth. The morning, — to adopt the 
figurative language of the prophet, — the morning al- 
ready is spreading upon the mountains. We bail its 
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auspicious irradiations. We behold them kindlii^, or 
reflected from peak to peak, in presage of a near, a 
bright, and a glorious day. 

Truth, I repeat, the truth of God and his Christ, is 
destined to rise upward victorious over all opposition. 
Christianity we may contemplate as having entered 
on its second transition state. It is pas^ng through 
the process of a new, and effectual and complete renova- 
tion. The evidence presented this evening exhibits its 
restored action through the prevalence of liberal prin- 
ciples in various parts of our land, where at the last an- 
niversary the event of such early revival was all un- 
dreamt of. And abroad, ifi the isle of our forefathers, 
the gospel is pursuing the same grand, regenerating 
movement. 

We labour not alone^ The friends of Unitarianism, 
in all quarters of their dispersion, are awakening to the 
call of active enterprise. We labor' not in vain. God 
is with us. Champioos who have wrought and martyrs 
who have suffered in our cause, have blest it with their 
toils and their devotion unto death. The blood of Set- 
vetus cries from the ground; and the faith he taught, 
and which sustained him at the stake, — the faith we 
espouse — though withstood and repelled for a weary 
space, now armed with a subduing energy, has com- 
menced its resistless spread, and makes its onward way^ 
in the very face of the storm. 

Wherefore let us be up and diligently doing. Let ua 
be mindful of our motives for unslackening exertion in 
the work which we have assumed. By the sacredness 
of our common cause and common obligations, — bj 
the pledges we enjoy of the success of emancipated 
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truth, derived from its intrinsic capabilities and pro- 
gressive accomplishments, — by the cheering sympa- 
thies of fellow-advocates, a multiplying throng, — for 
our brethren and companions' sake, — and in view of 
the cloud of heavenly witnesses, the appeal comes home 
with emphasis to our bosoms, to be stcdfast and fervent 
in the diffusion of a faith which we reverence as di- 
vine, — a faith which lifts and concentrates the homage 
of the soul on the High and Lofty Oke, the Father of 
angels and of men, Him who is Grod over all and bless- 
ed forever. 



Aflcr Mr Bigelow closed his remarks. Rev. Mr 
Walker, of Charlestown, moved that the meeting be 
dissolved; and the motion being sustained, t^e Asso- 
ciation 

Adjourned $int die. 
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